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LECTURES 


ON 


DIVINITY. 


LECTURE  I. 


IT  is  a  very  agreeable  thing  to  fee  a  number  cf 
young  perfons  determined  to  apply  themielves 
to  the  ftudy  of  divinity.  We  muft  charitably  hope 
that  they  are  acluated  by  the  noblell  principles  ; 
that  they  are  refol-ved  to  devote  their  life  and  ta- 
lents to  the  fervice  of  Chrift  in  the  gofpel.  He  is 
a  good  Mailer  ;  his  fervice  is  liberty.  They  have 
not  any  flattering  profpeel:  of  an  iliuftrious  or  opu- 
lent ftate  ;  but  they  may  have  in  that  office  the 
greareft  inward  confolation,  and  very  commonly 
more  ferenity  and  peace,  and  as  much  of  the  real 
and  defirable  enjoyment  of  this  life,  as  any  clafs  of 
men  whatever. 

It  is  altogether  agreeable  to  the  defign  of  this  in- 
ftitution,   to   have   young  men  of  piety  and  ability 
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fitted  for  the  public  fervices  of  the  churches.  This 
was  the  very  point  in  view  with  the  worthy  founders 
of  this  fcminary,  fome  of  whom  are  yet  alive  ;  and 
as  there  was  never,  perhaps,  any  fe miliary,  the  fup- 
port  of  which  was  more  the  effect  of  faith  and  de- 
pendence upon  God,  fo  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  honour  many  of  the  youth  brought  up  in  it, 
with  employment  in  his  vineyard  and  fucceis  in  his 
fervice. 

If  1  may  be  allowed  to  fay  any  thing  perfonal,  I 

ne  to  add,  that  it  is  peculiarly  2greeable  to  me. 

:'iing  would  give  me  a  higher  pleafure,  than  be- 
ing inftrumental  in  furniftiing  the  minds,  and  im- 
proving the  talents  of  thofe  who  may  hereafter  be 
the  minlfters  of  the  everlafting  golpel.  The  hope 
of  it  is  indeed  the  chief  comfort  in  my  prefent  ila- 

..  Notwithstanding  the  many  encouraging  cir- 
'.umftances   that   have   happened    fince    my   arrival 

• ,  and  the  evident  fmiles  of  Providence  upon  the 
College,  yet    I    confefs   I   have  often  regretted  the 

at  of  a  paftoral  charge.  After  having  been  for 
twenty-three  years  conflantly  employed  in  preach- 
ing the  gofpel  to  a  numerous,  obedient,  and  affec- 
tionate people,  to   be  employed  in  a  way  of  life  fo 

hderably  different,  mufl  have  created  feme  un- 
eajmefs.     Juft   figure   to   yourfelves,   one   that 

n  fo  long  accuilomed  to  preach  to  a  crowded 
riitnee  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  fouls  every 
day,  and   all   fubjecl:   to  my  private   overfight   and 
difcipUhe  ;  now   to   have   fuch  a  thin  and  negligent 
aflembly,  and  moftly  compofed  of  thofe  who  think 

mfelves  under  no  obligation  to  attend  but  when 
-they  pleafe.      In  fuch  a  i.  the  fphere  of  uf«- 
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fulnefs  feems  to  I  :  rowed  ;   but  if  I  am 

cental   in  lending  out  faithful  labourers 
barvett,   it   will   be   an   ample  recomp. 

as  one  of  great  zeal  and  c-nt  exprt 

himfelf  to   me  in   Britain  :   "  You  will  be  greatly 
mortified    to    fee  erence    between    a    fmall 

country  fociety  in  America,  and  a  large  city  con- 
gregation in  Scotland  ;  but  if  ycu  be  infiru mental 
rn  fending  out  minivers  of  the  New  Te (lament,  it 
will  be  a  ftili  more  important  ftation,  fur  t 
l  is  a  legion." 
In  this  preliminary  difcourfe,  what  I  chiefly  mean 
is  to  repeat,  and  endeavour  to  bring  you  to  enter 
into  the  great  and  leading  view  which  you  ought  to 
have  in  your  ffudie?,  and  which  I  defire  to  have  ftill 
before  my  eyes  in  teaching.  This  may  be  exprefled 
in  one  fentence  :  to  unite  together  piety  and  litera- 
ture— to  (hew  their  relation  to,  and  their  influence 
one  upon  another — and  to  guard  againft  any  thing 
that  may  tend  to  feparate  them,  and  fet  them  in  op- 
pofition  one  to  another.  This  is  of  more  confe- 
rence, and  indeed  of  more  difficulty  than  perhaps 

will  as  yet  be  able  to  apprehend  ;  experience, 
however,  has  taught  me  to  view  it  in  a  moil  impor- 

Hght.  Some  perfons  truly,  and  perhaps  emi- 
nently pious,  from  an  inward  conviction  that  reli*. 
gion  is  better  than  all  the  learning  in  the  world  j 
and  perhaps  obferving  that  ill- principled  perfons, 
the  more  learning  they  have,  are  the  more  dangerous 
to  the  truth — have  come  to  defpife  learning  itfelf, 
as  if  the  natural  talent  was  to  blame  for  the  moral 
depravity.  Ot  thufe  who  profefs  religion,  fome 
alfo,  from  a  forward  zeal,  are   impatient  to    begin 
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the  miniftry  before  they  are  fitted  for  the  charge. 
Such  perfons  are  often  quite  infenfible  to  the  hurt 
they  do  to  the  intereft  of  religion,  and  how  much 
they  injure  the  truths  of  God  by  their  manner  of 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fome 
Who  promiied  very  well  in  early  life,  but  applying 
with  vigour  and  fuccefs  to  then  ftudies,  became  too 
much  enamoured  with  human  vvifdom,  and  thought 
themielvcs  inch  great  fcholars  that  they  were  too 
proud  to  be  Chriitians.  Intellectual  pride  is  per- 
haps as  dangerous  a  diftemper  as  any  we  are  liable 
to.  I  have  often  thought  that  great  natural  abili- 
ties, and  great  acquired  knowledge,  operate  as  a 
temptation,  in  a  way  fimilar  to  great  wealth  or  ex- 
ternal property  ;  they  are  apt  to  intoxicate  the 
mind,  to  produce  felf-fufficiency  and  contempt  of 
others,  and  to  take  away  from  that  humility  which 
is  the  greatefi  beauty,  or,  if  the  expreffion  be  pro- 
per, the  real  glory  of  a  Cbriftian.  I  would  there- 
fore begin,  by  earneftly  befeeching  you  to  keep 
clear  views  of  the  importance  both  of  piety  and 
literature,  and  never  fuflrer  them  to  be  divided. 
Piety,  without  literature,  is  but  little  profitable;  and 
learning,  without  piety,  is  pernicious  to  others,  and 
ruinous  to  the  pofieiTor.  Religion  is  the  grand  con- 
cern to  us  all,  as  we  are  men  ;  whatever  be  our  cal- 
ling and  profeffion,  the  falvation  of  our  fouls  is  the, 
one  thing  needful.  It  is  however  further,  and  ef- 
fentially  necefTary  for  a  minifter.  1  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  neceilary  to  the  being  of  a  minifter  in  the 
vifible  church,  or  to  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  gofpel  to  thofe  who  receive  them.  This  is, 
properly    fpeaking,    a   Popiih   tenet,  againft   which 
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there   is   a  queflioo    in   tfa  •  C       chifm  ex- 

prefsly  levelled  :   u  do  the  facraments  become 

effectual  to  Qdvatioo?  The  facraments   (and  it  mull 
be  equal  of  every  other  ordinance)    become 

effectual  to  i'alvation,"  &c.  Some  weak  enthufiails 
have  gone  into  this  miftake,  and  have  faid  it  is  as 
impofilble  for  an  unconverted  minifler  to  convert  a 
foui,  as  for  a  dead  man  to  beget  a  living  child.  A 
fimilitude  is  no  argument  at  all,  properly  fpeaking, 
but  only  an  illuilration,  if  the  thing  itfeJf  be  juft. 
In  this  cafe  it  is  wholly  roifapplied  ;  for  it  is  neither 
the  converged  nor  the  unconverted  mini  Iter  that 
converts  the  foul,  but  the  power  of  omnipotent 
grace,  by  any  means  that  the  God  of  grace  iees 
proper  to  employ.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
takes  nothing  away  from  the  neccnity  of  religion  in 
a  minifter,  when  properly  understood.  It  is  cer- 
tainly necenary,  in  the  moil:  abfolute  ienie,  to  the 
faithful  d  of  a  miniiUrs  trull  ;  and  for  the 

r  reafon,  it  is  of  the  greateit  importance  to  his 
fuccefs.     True-  religion  feems   to   give  a  man  that, 
vledge  which  is  proper  for  a  minifter  to  direct 
and  turn  into  its  proper  channel   the  knowledge  he 
otherwile  acquire.     It  feems  neceiTary  to  make 
a.  minifter  aclive  and  diligent,  upright  and  impartial^ 
y  and  fuccefsful. 
On   this    fubjecl   I  muft  'give  you  the  following 

.alar  advices. 

I.  Do   not   content  yourfelves  barely  with  found 

principles,  much  lefs  turn  religion  into  contraveriy, 

but  feek  for  inward  vital  comfort,  to  know  in  whom 

you  b .. .  c  belie  red,   ind  endeavour  after  the  gr^ateft 

£3 
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ftri&nefs  and  tendernefs  of  practice.  When  I  defire 
you  to  look  for  inward  vital  comfort,  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  fliould  wholly  fufpend  your  preparations 
for  the  mini  (try,  or  immediately  lay  afide  thoughts 
of  it,  becaufe  you  have  not  all  that  clearnefs  and 
fatisfaction  concerning  your  own  ftate,  that  you 
fliould  both  defire  and  endeavour  to  attain.  There 
is  hardly  any  principle  fo  good,  or  any  fo  clear,  but 
it  is  within  the  reach  of  temptations,  and  capable  of 
being  perverted.  Some  being  deeply  convinced 
that  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  preach  an  unknown 
Saviour,  and  not  feeing  reafon  to  be  wholly  fatisfied 
with  themfelves,  have  been  thrown  into  doubts,  and 
embarafled  with  fcruples,  and  have  given  up  wholly 
that  facred  office,  to  which  they  feemed  both  incli- 
ned and  called  ;  this  feems  to  be  taking  a  very  un- 
happy, and  a  very  blameable  courfe.  If  fuch  fears 
hod  excited  them  to  give  all  diligence  to  make  their 
ng  and  election  fure,  they  would  have  been  pro- 
perly improved.  But  laying  afide  the  thoughts  of 
the  miniilry  only  on  this  account,  feems  to  carry  in 
jt  a  fuppofition,  that  they  either  do  not  intend,  or 
co  nut  hope  ever  to  be  better.  It  is  certainly  to  the 
public  a  much  greater  calamity  that  there  mould  be 

*d  miniiler,  than  a  bad  man  of  fome  other  pro- 
ftiTiou  ;  but  to  the  perfon  himfelf,    if  he  die  in  an 

renewed  itate,  it  will  bring  but  little  comfort.  I 
wxaild  have  you  upon  this*"  fubject  to  obferve,  that 
:is  have  very  different  degrees  of  com- 
fort, and  that  if  we  examine  the  facred  oracles  with 
care  and  accuracy,  we  mall  find  that  what  is  termed 
aflurance,  is  juft  the  grace  of  hope  in  lively  exer- 
cife.     It  is  called  the  aiiurance  of  hope,  Heb.  vi.  2. 
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as  well  as  elfewhere,  and  as  every  real  believer  has 
fome  degree  of  hope,  which  makes  him  reft  and 
rely  on  Chrifl  alone  for  falvation,  as  he  is  offered  in 
the  gofpel,  fo  perhaps  there  are  not  very  many  who 
have  fuch  a  degree  of  Heady  and  firm  aflurance  as 
to  exclude  all  doubting.  I  know  there  are  fome 
that  have  taken  it  up  as  a  principle,  and  make  aiTu- 
rance,  even  in  this  reflex  fenie,  the  eflence  of  faith  ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  experience,  except  the  phrafe- 
ology  it  f elf,  I  do  not  find  they  differ  much  from 
others. 

I    mentioned   to   you    particularly,  flrictnefs  and 
tendernefs  of  practice.     This  is  of  the  utmoil  mo- 
ment,  as    the    fruit    and   evidence  of  real   religion. 
All   principles    are    valuable   but   as   they   produce 
practice.     But   to  explain  flrictnefs   and   tendernefs 
of  practice  a  little,   obferve,   that   the   expreffion  of 
tendernefs  is  borrowed  from  that  paffage  of  Scrip- 
ture   found    in    2  Kings   xxii.  19.    2  Chron.  iii.  4. 
where  of  Jofiah  it  is  faid,  "  becaufe  thine  heart  was 
tender,"  &:c  ;  it  fignifies  a  heart  eafily  fufceptible  of 
conviction,  and  obedient  to  reproof.     When  this  is 
applied  to  the  carriage  of  one  devoted  to  the  fervice 
of  the  miniftry,  I  think  it  implies,   1.  The   ftri&eft 
watchfulnefs  to  difcover  fin  and  duty,   and  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  obey  the  dictates  of  confcience  with  refpect 
to  both.      2.  A  concern  to  avoid,  not  only  what  is 
in   itfelf  directly  and  certainly  fmful,   but  whatever 
is  but  doubtful,  according  to  the  apoftolic  doctrine, 
"  he  that  doubteth,"   &.c.     3.  A  willingnefs  to  ab- 
ftain  from  lawful  things,  if  liable  to  exception,   or 
likely  to  be  matter  of  offence/ 

II.  A  fecond  advice  I  would  give  you  upon  this 
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fubjecl:  is,  that  you  fhould  remember  the  importance 
of  the  exercifes  of  piety,  and  the  duties  of  the  clofet. 
As  there  are  no  forms  of  prayer  with  us,  the  habit 
of  clofet  devotion  is  neceflary  to  give  a  minifter  ful- 
nefs,  propriety,  and  fervency  in  prayer.  This  fci: 
his  own  fake  alfo  he  fhould  attend  to;  for  it  is  necef-- 
fary  to  the  prefervation  and  improvement  of  the 
fpiritual  life.  Pray  without  ceafing,  fays  the  apo- 
ftle  ;  intimating  that  the  very  fpirit  and  temper  of 
a  believer  mould  be  that  of  dependence  upon  God, 
and  deriving  by  faith  from  him  every -neceflary  fup- 
ply.  In  order  to  recommend  it  particularly  to  you, 
I  would  obferve  that  it  is  peculiarly  neceflary  to  be 
begun  in  early  life  ;  perhaps  there  are  few,  if  any 
in  fiances  of  perfons  coming  to  a  greater  degree  of 
fervour  in  devotion,  or  attention  to  the  duty  of  it,  in 
advanced  years,  than  they  had  in  youth.  There 
are  many  particulars  in  which  an  aged,  if  a  real 
Chrillian,  will  infenfibly  improve  :  he  will  improve 
in  meeknefs  and  humility,  in  prudence  and  judg- 
ment, in  attention  to  Providence,  in  purity  of  prin- 
ciple, in  fubmiffion  to  the  divine  will  ;  but  fervour 
in  devotion  muft  be  begun  early,  while  the  pafiions 
are  ftrong,  and  continued  by  the  power  of  reafon  and 
habit.  Perhaps  you  may  think  it  of  fmall  moment, 
yet  fome  very  judicious  and  experienced  Chriftians 
have  given  it  as  a  rule  upon  this  fubjecf,  to  be 
ftruftly  punctual  and  regular  in  point  of  time,  and 
even  place. 

III.  Early  fix,  and  ftudy  under  the  influence  of 
thofe  principles  which  mould  animate  all  your  fu- 
ture labours,  a  concern  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
love  for  the  fouls  of  men.      If  thefe  are  the  princi. 
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pies  of  ftudy,  they  will  keep  you  from  miflaking 
the  vvay,  and  having  taken  early  and  deep  root,  they 
will  bring'  forth  fruit  more  abundantly  in  after  life, 
Living  by  faith  is  extremely  proper  for  cultivating 
thefe  principles.  Keeping  the  whole  fyftem  of  re- 
vealed truth  in  view,  will  fhew  its  moment  j  and 
particularly  what  is  revealed  concerning  the  eternal 
condition  of  men,  cannot  fail  to  fill  us  with  a  con- 
cern for  their  welfare. 

IV.  Be  diligent  to  acquire  every  necefTary  qua- 
lification, and  yet  ftudy  felf- denial  in  the  ufe  of 
them.  This  is  one  of  the  mod  important,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  one  of  the  molt  difficult  attainments. 
It  is  comparatively  eafy  to  avoid  vain  glory,  if  at 
the  fame  time  we  indulge  in  (loth  and  negligence.. 
But  to  meditate  upon  thefe  things,  to  give  ourfelves 
wholly  to  them,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  fouls,  without  having  it  in  view  to  ferve  our- 
felves, this  is  real  excellence,  and  here  lies  the 
greateft  difficulty.  Form  yourfelves  to  a  true  tafle 
and  real  knowledge  ;  let  your  capacity  want  no  im- 
provement that  it  may  be  more  ufeful,  but  beware 
of  ftudying  only  to  ihine. 

V.  Laftly,  Guard  againft  the  temptation  that  is 
moft  incident  to  your  ftate  and  fituation,  particularly 
making  the  exercifes  of  piety  and.  the  ordinances  of 
the  gofpel,  matter  of  fci-ence  and  criticifm,  rather 
than  the  means  of  edification.  When  {Indents  be- 
gin to  learn  how  things  ought  to  be  done,  they  are 
apt  at  all  times  to  be  paffing  their  judgment  of  the 
manner,  inltead  of  improving  the  matter  of  public 
inftruction  ;  not  that  it  is  pollible  to  be  wholly  in- 
attentive  to   this,   but  let  it  not  carry  you  fo  much 
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away,  as  to  hinder  your  teaching  others  as  humble 
Chiittians,  as  well  as  dilcourling  to  them  as  able 
mini  iters. 


LECTURE  II. 

LET  us  now  coniider  learning  as  an  impc- 
qualification  of  a  minifter.  On  this  fub- 
after  faying  a  few  things  on  its  moment,  I  mail  en- 
deavour to  point  out  to  you  what  branches  of  ftudy 
it  will  be  your  intereft  to  apply  yourfelves  to  with 
greateft  diligence.  As  to  the  importance  of  learn- 
ing, there  being  no  reafcn  for  us  in  this  age  to  ex- 
pect immediate  or  fupernatural  revelation,  the  ac- 
quiring a  proper  meafure  of  knowledge  by  ftudy  and 
application,  is  absolutely  neceilary.  No  parts  or 
capacity  are  fufficient  without  this  ;  nay,  fuch  is  the 
wife  order  of  Providence,  that  to  improve  a  talent 
is  to  poffefs  and  fecure  it ;  to  neglect  it  is  to  lofe  it. 
There  is  fcarce  any  thing  that  a  man  could  once  do 
ever  fo  well,  but  if  he  lay  afide  the  practice  he  will 
lofe  the  faculty.  ,  It  is  lamentable  to  think  what  a 
poor  and  contemptible  figure  fome  perfons  make  in 
advanced  life,  who  had  good  talents  from  nature, 
tmt  fufFered  them  to  rurt  in  floth,  or  to  be  blunted 
by  fenfuality  and  feif- indulgence.  Learning  is  ne- 
ceiTary  to  keep  the  facred  truths  we  are  obliged  to 
handle  from  contempt.  Great  weaknefs  and  infui- 
ficiency  expofe  the  mmiftry  to  contempt,  even 
amonglt  the  meaneft  of  the  people  ;  but  it  is  efpe- 
cially  a  Humbling  block  to  thofe  who  are  them- 
felves   perfons  of  literature   and   taite.       It  is  ex- 
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tremely  difficult  for  them  to  receive  and  relifh  things 
delivered  in  a  mean,  flovenly  manner.     Suppofe,  for 
example,   one  who  is  not  fo  much  as  fenfible  of  the 
feft  improprieties  of  ftyle,  fpeaking  in  the  hear- 
ing of  perfons  of  rank,  or  of  real  knowledge  ;  and 
as  even  a  good  man  is  not  always  wholly  free  from 
v  and  affectation,  fuppofe,  too,  that  the  fpeaker 
ibouid   fwell   his   dilcourfe  with  high  and  pompous 
phrafes,  or  hard  and  out  of  the  way  fcientific  terms ; 
E -reat  would   be   the  temptation  to 
perfons  as  I  have  mentioned,   to   neglect  what 
from  its   being   mixed  with  what  they  fo 
y  defpife.     Learning  is   alfo  neceffary  to  repel 
the   attacks   of  alverfaries.      The  gofpel  has  never 
been  without  enemies,  from  without  and  from  with- 
in ;  and  as  it  is  ufually  by  means  of  human  learn- 
ing that  they  make  the  attack,   it   is   neceiTary  that 
fome  ihouid  be  ready  to  meet  them,  and  able  to  un- 
ravel   the    ful  which    they  lie  in  wait  to 
deceive.     I  I                 1  thought  that  there  was  fome- 

nce  our  Saviour  made 
of  his    6rft  minhiera,   to  _  our 

the  more   immed 
lifeftatioo 
great   in   the  -   united  againif  his  tru 

en,   which  mould 
doita  of  the  v. 
left  in  after  ages  Id  be  tempted   to   un- 

der-rate  it,  he  chole  o.^e  apotlle,  able  and  learned, 
and  to  him  he  gave  the  mod  fignal  fuccefs,  fo  that 
he  laboured  mere  ab  than  them  ail,  and  was 

honoured  to  be  the  penman  of  a  very  co: 
part  of  the  code  of  the  New  Te (lament. 
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But  let  me  now  proceed  to  confider  what  branches 
of  ftudy  it  will  be  your  inrereft  to  apply  to  with 
the  greateft  diligence  ;  and  if  I  am  able  to  do  this 
with  propriety,  I  am  perfuaded  you  will  find  it  of 
the  moll  fignal  fervice.  A  traveller  lofes  time  upon 
his  journey  by  going  out  of  the  road,  as  well  as  by 
{landing  ftill  ;  and  if  his  direction  is  very  wrong, 
the  time  is  more  than  lof*,  for  his  diftance  is  in- 
creafed,  and  his  ftrength  is  exhaufled.  On  this 
fubjecl:  be  pleafed  to  attend  to  the  following  re- 
marks. There  is  no  branch  of  literature  without 
its  ufe.  If  it  were  pofiible  for  a  miniiler  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  every  branch  of  fcience,  he  wouM  be 
more  fit  for  public  ufefulnefs.  The  undevflanding 
which  God  hath  given  us,  and  every  object  that  he 
hath  prefented  to  it,  may  be  improved  to  his  glory. 
A  truly  good  man  does  grow  both  in  holinefs  and 
ufefulnefs,  by  every  new  difcovery  that  is  made  to 
him  j  therefore  learning  in  general  is  to  be  efteem- 
ed,  acquired,  and  improved  ;  and  perhaps  I  may 
alio  fay,  it  were  therefore  good  if  a  mini  Iter  were  a 
perfon  of  extenfive  knowledge.  But  our  time  and 
capacity  are  both  limited,  and  we  cannot  do  all  that 
we  could  wifti.  On  the  fubject  of  literature  in  ge- 
neral, obferre,  that  reading  a  few  books  well  chofen, 
and  digefting  them  thoroughly,  together  with  the 
frequent  exercife  of  reflection,  will  make  a  knowing 
and  intelligent  man  ;  but  to  make  what  the  world 
calls  a  learned  man,  or  a  great  fcholar,  requires  a 
very  general  knowledge  of  authors,  books,  and  opi- 
nions of  all  kinds.  A  perfon  of  great  difcernment 
may  perhaps  obferve  a  ftill  nicer  diflin&ion,  in  the 
life  of  epithets  in  our  own  language.     The  phrafe, 
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a  man  of  learning,  according  to  its  prefent  accepta- 
tion in  Europe,  almoft  always  fuppofes  and  includes 
tafte  in  the  belles  lettres.  A  great  fcholar,  or  a 
man  of  erudition,  always  carries  in  it  the  idea  <  : 
much  reading  ;  the  firft  always  fuppofes  genius,  the 
other  may  confift  with  very  moderate  talents.  A 
pretty  large  circle  cf  the  fcienees  is  taught  in  our 
fchools  and  colleges  :  and  though  many  think  it  too 
extenfive,  yet  fomething^  of  the  principles  of  the 
whole  may  be  underftood  by  a  perfon  of  capacity 
and  diligence  ;  his  knowledge  may  be  true  and  juit, 
though  not  minute.  A  man  may  not  be  a  mathe- 
matician or  an  aftrcnomer,  and  yet  underftand  fome- 
thing  of  the  true  fyftem  of  the  univerfe.  He  may 
underftand  many  fcienees  fo  far  as  to  comprehend 
the  reafoning  of  thofe  more  deeply  {killed,  who  fpeak 
and  write  of  them,  and  fo  as  to  fpeak  with  polite - 
nefs  and  confiitency  within  his  own  line,  in  every 
thing  he  fays  of  them  ;  but  to  excel  in  any  parti- 
cular branch  of  fcience,  and  to  know  every  thing 
upon  that  branch  that  may  be  known,  is  the  wTork 
of  a  lifetime.  Grammar,  mathematics,  aftronomy, 
oratory,  hiftory,  law,  phyfic,  poetry,  painting,  fta- 
tuary,  architecture,  mufic  ;  nay,  the  fubordinate  di- 
vinons  of  fume  of  thefe  fcienees,  fuch  as,  anatomy, 
botany,  chtmillry,  are  all  of  them  fufBcient  to  em- 
ploy a  life  to  carry  them  tc  perfection.  It  is  there- 
fore plainly  in  itfelf  improbable,  that  almoft  any 
man  can  attain  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  all,  or 
indeed  in  many  of  thefe  branches  of  ftudy.  There 
is  even  fomething  more  to  be  obfeived  ;  the  perfon 
who  addicts  himfelf  to  any  one  of  thofe  ftudies,  fo 
Vol.  VIII.  C 
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as  to  be  an  adept,  or  really  a  complete  mailer  in  it, 
cannot  be  a  man  of  extenfive  knowledge,  and  it  is 
but  feldom  that  he  can  be  a  man  of  a  liberal  or  noble 
turn  of  mind,  becaufe  his  time  is  con  fumed  by  the 
peculiarities,  and  his  mind  narrowed  by  attending  to 
one  particular  art.  He  is  likewife  apt  to  efteem  his 
favourite  iludy  fo  much,  as  to  confine  all  excellence, 
and  even  all  capacity  to  it.  A  profound  botanift, 
f mitten  with  the  love  of  ilowers  and  herbs,  if  he 
meets  with  a  man  that  does  not  know  one  from 
another,  and  does  not  value  a  ranunculus  or  ane- 
mone more  than  a  pile  of  common  fpear-grafs,  has 
a  fovereign  contempt  of  fuch  an  underitandir.o-. 
Dean  Swift  takes  notice  of  a  curious  expreffion  this 
way  of  a  dancing-mailer,  at  whofe  fchool  the  famous 
Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  had  been  in  his  youth  ; 
when  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  he  faid,  he 
wondered  what  the  Queen  could  fee  in  that  man^ 
for  he  was  one  of  the  greateil  dunces  he  ever 
taught. 

Hence  you  may  obferve,  that  all  who  are  devoted 
to  the  particular  iludy  of  one  fmall  branch,  are  ge- 
nerally coniidered  as  pedants,  and  indeed  commonly 
are  fuch  as  are  understood  by  that  expreffion.  Their 
thoughts  have  taken  fuch  a  courfe,  and  their  ideas 
themfelves  taken  fuch  a  tinclure  froavt heir  favourite 
lludy,  that  they  fee  every  thing  through  that  me- 
dium, and  are  apt  to  introduce  the  exprelTions  be- 
longing to  it,  upon  every  fubjecl  and  occafion.  Mr 
Addifon,  in  one  of  his  Spcclators,  obferves,  that 
every  man  whofe  knowledge  is  confined  to  one  par- 
ticular fubject  is  a  pedant,  as  a  rticf  .  a  mere 
aclor,  a  mere  merchant,   &c.  but  that   the  learned 
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pedant,  though  generally  moil  laughed  at,  is  of  all 
others  the  molt  tolerable,  becaufe  he  has  generally 
Something  to  communicate  that  is  worth  hearing. 
But  I  obferve,  that  the  mo(t  reafonahle  pedants,  and 
the  leaft  to  be  blamed,  are  thofe  whofe  whole  hearts 
are  fct  upon  what  is  their  bufinefs  for  life.  There- 
fore, though  a  fchoolmafier  can  fcarcely  fpeak  with- 
out citing  Virgil  or  Horace,  he  is  to  be  indulged  ; 
and  though  he  may  not  make  the  mod  diftinguiihed 
figure  in  public  or  polite  life,  yet  he  is  ufeful  :n  his 
generation,  and  fit  for  the  difcharge  of  his  truft. 
Therefore  a  minifter  that  is  a  mere  theologian,  well 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  though  with  few 
other  books,  or  books  upon  other  fubjetfs,  and  is 
mafter  of  the  controversies  that  belong  to  divinity, 
properly  fo  called,  is  certainly  much  more  to  be 
pardoned,  than  one  ever  fo  much  fkilled  in  any  other 
fcience  without  this.  But  what  mail  we  fay  of 
«.t,^.„  *  ,..,'  ^  ,'  ;:  „'»!"  f°  ver~  much  as  to 
be  chiefly  diftinguifhed  for  that  which  they  have 
leaft  to  do  with  ?  I  have  known  a  phyfician  who 
was  a  much  greater  connoifleur  in  mufic  than  in 
medicine  5  and  a  divine,  much  more  famous  for  ac- 
counts and  calculation  than  for  preaching.  It  is 
therefore,  in  my  opinion,  not  any  honour  to  a  mini- 
fter to  be  very  famous  in  any  branch  that  is  wholly 
unconnected  with  theology  ;  not  that  knowledge  of 
any  thing,  properly  f peaking,  is  either  a  difad  vantage 
or  ground  of  reproach  ;  but  for  a  man  to  (hew  a 
deep  knowledge  of  fome  particular  fubjecl:,  plainly 
difcovers  that  he  hath  bellowed  more  time  and  pains 
upon  it,  than  he  had  to  fpare  from  his  necelTary 
duty.     It  is  alfo  ufual  in  all  fuch  cafes,  that  the  fv>- 
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vourite  purfuit  infufes  fuch  a  quantity  of  phrafes  and 
allufions  into  his  language,  as  renders  it  iliff  and  im- 
proper, and  fometimes  ridiculous. 

Agreeably  to  thefe  remarks    I  obferve,  that  the 
aiMant  fludies  to  theology  are  chiefly  the  fol 
i.  Languages.      2.  Moral  Philoiophy.     3.  Hiitory, 
facred   and  profane.      4.  Eloquence,   including  the 
belles  lettres  ftudy  in  general. 

I.  Languages.  Thefe,  indeed,  ufed  to  be  reckon- 
ed eflentially  neceffary  to  learning  in  general,  imme- 
diately after  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe  :  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  were  fludied  univerfally, 
and  with  great  care.  All  authors  who  expected 
their  works  mould  rive  any  time,  wrote  in  Latin  ; 
but  fince  the  cultivation  of  the  languages  of  Europe, 
this  has  been  gradually  difcontinued,  and,  except  in 
fome  few  fcientific  writings,  has  now  wholly  cea- 
fed.  However,  as  the  remains  of  the  ancients  are 
flill  the  ftandard  of  talte,  all  literary  perfons  mould 
make  themfelves  acquainted  with  the  languages. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  many  fpend  a  great  part 
of  the  time  of  their  education  in  learning  Lttin  and 
Greek,  and  yet  few  ever  attain  them  to  that  per- 
fection which  alone  can  make  the  learning  of  a  lan- 
guage of  great  moment,  fo  that  they  can  read  the 
authors  with  pleafure  and  profit,  for  the  matter 
which  they  contain.  This  might  be  eauly  attained 
by  almoii  any  ftudent  after  his  grammar-fchool  and 
other  education  ;  and  reading  over  the  claffics  with 
fome  of  the  bed  critics  upon  them,  would  be  a  very 
improving  ftudy.  Books  of  hitlory  and  entertain- 
ment alfo,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  would  have  a  happy 
effect  this   way.     The  Hebrew   language,   alfo,   is 
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very  proper  and  ufeful  for  a  divine,  being  the  lan- 
guage in  which  a  great  part  of  the  Scriptures  were 
originally  written,  and  not  difficult  to  acquire,  be- 
caufe  we  have  but  few  writings  in  that  language  at 
all,  and  the  language  itfclf  is  not  copious.  To  thefe 
I  only  add  the  ftudy  of  the  French  language  ;  it  is 
both  ufeful  and  ornamental.  There  is  hardly  any 
fuch  thing  as  a  learned  education  in  Britain,  where 
the  French  language  is  omitted.  It  was  the  firit 
poliihed  of  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  ha- 
ving been  at  lead  fifty  years  before  the  Englifh  in 
this  refpect  ;  and  though  there  are  fome  branches 
cf  writing  in  which  there  are  Ehglifti  authors  not 
inferior  to  any  of  the  French  that  I  am  acquainted 
with,  yet,  in  general,  there  is  to  be  found  a  greater 
purity,   (implicity,    and    precifion  in  the  French  au- 

rs,  than  in  the  Englim.  But  what  indeed  chiefly 
difpofes  me  to  recommend  the  French  language  to 
divines  is,  on  account  of  the  found,  calviniflic,  refor- 
mation    d  There   are   many  more  able  and- 

eicgant  writers  in  that  language  than  in  Englilb  ; 
there  are  alfo  fome  admirable  practical  treatifes 
written  by  the  Popilh  divines  in  French,  as  well  as 
by  the  Janfenifts  of  the  Roman  catholic  communion, 
janfenifts  and  Molinifts  in  the  church  of  Rome,  are 
jaft  the  fame  as  Califts  and  Aiminians  among  Pro- 
te  ft  ants. 

II.  Moral  Philofophy.  The  connection  of  this 
with  divinity  will  be  eafily  feen.  It  is  a  very  plea- 
fant  and  improving  ftudy  in  itfclf,  or  a  good  hand- 
maid to  the  Chriftian  morality  ;  and  the  controver- 
ts upon  that  fubjecl,   which  are  all  modern,  ftanc] 

c3 
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in  immediate  connection  with  the  deiftical  contro- 
verfies,  which  it  is  neceiTary  for  a  divine  to  make 
himfelf  mailer  of.  There  are  few  of  the  ancient 
writers  of  much  value  upon  that  fubjecT:,  excepting 
Plato  among  the  Greeks,  and  Cicero  among  the  La- 
tins, efpecially  the  latter.  The  remains  of  Socratts, 
(to  be  collected  from  the  writers  of  his  country,  but 
chiefly  from  Xenophon)  the  works  of  Epicletus, 
Marcus  Antoninus,  and  Seneca,  contain  many  mo- 
ral fentiments,  but  little  or  nothing  of  the  princi- 
ples of  morals.  I  think  the  moil  beautiful  moral 
writer  of  the  ancients,  is  the  author  of  the  Tabla- 
ture  of  Cebes.  As  to  any  thing  contained  in  the 
ancients  relative  to  the  truth  of  theology,  it  will  be 
found  alrnoft  univerfally  collected  in  Cudworth's 
Intelleaual  Syflem. 

II T.  Hiftory,  facred  and  profane.  This  is  a  ftudy 
eaiy,  pleafant,  and  profitable  ;  and,  by  a  peculiar 
•  fs  of  this  age,  faihionable.  As  a  clergyman 
mould  be  a  man  of  liberal  knowledge,  and  fit  for  the 
converfation  and  fociety  of  men  of  rank  and  letters, 
it  is  necenary  that  he  be  well  acquainted  with  hi- 
ftcry  ;  if  he  is  not,  he  will  be  often- ready  to  betray 
his  ignorance  before  perfons  who  mould  be  much 
his  inferiors  in  point  of  ftudy.  Befides,  you  fee  a 
great  part  of  the  facred  writings,  both  of  the  Old 
Teftament  and  the  New,  coniifts  of  hiftory;  and  few- 
things  are  more  necenary  to  the  juft  and  critical 
ftudy  of  the  Scriptures  than  an  acquaintance  with 
hiftory,  with  the  original  ftate  and  gradual  progrefs 
iman  fociety.  It  adds  greatly,  too,  to  a  mini- 
fter's  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  in  that  re* 
fpij6!  it  may  be  faid  to  bt  the  way  to  that  know- 
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ledge  of  the  world  which  may  be  obtained  at  lead 
expence,  and  with  perfect  fafety. 

IV.  Laftly,  Eloquence  ;  that  is  to  fay,  compofi- 
tion  and  criticifm,  including  the  whole  of  what  is 
commonly  called  the  belles  lettres  ftudy.  Nothing 
is  more  plain  than  the  neceijity  of  this  fcience. 
Public  fpeaking  is  to  be  the  chief,  or  one  of  the 
chief  parts  of  a  minifter's  bufinefs  for  life.  I  fhall  not 
enlarge  on  this,  having  occafion  to  fpeak  on  it  at  great 
length  in  another  department,  which  you  have  had,  or 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  hear.  I  mould  have  made 
more  mention  of  books  ;  but  as  I  have  written,  at 
the  particular  deiire  of  fome  of  the  laft  year's  fcho- 
lars,  a  lift  of  the  principal  and  moll  valuable  writers 
in  every  branch  of  fcience,  it  will  be  more  complete, 
for  any  that  deiire  it,  to  have  copies  of  that  lift. 
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f  I  ''HE  fubje£t  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  is 
-*"  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  I  am  len- 
fible  that  every  good  man  has  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  gofpel,  from  its  power  and  efficacy  up- 
on his  own  heart,  diitinct  from,  and  fuperior  to  all 
fpeculative  reafoning.  That  deep  and  heart- felt 
fenfe  of  the  corruption  and  weaknefs  of  our  nature, 
and  of  the  power  of  indwelling  fin,  which  is  infepa- 
rable  from  the  reality  of  religion,  and  the  perceptioa 
of  the  admirable  fitnefs  of  redemption  by  the  crofs 
to  abafe  the  pride  of  man,  and  to  exalt  the  grace  of 
God  ;  to  give  confolation  to  the  finner,  while  it 
Changes  the  heart  j  is  highly  fatisfying  to  a  confi* 
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derate,  if  at  the  fame  time  a  ferious  perfon  ;  fo 
that,  for  his  own  fake,  he  would  pay  but  little  re- 
gard to  ail  the  foolifh  cavils  of  men  of  corrupt  minds. 
Nay,  there  is  fomething  more  ;  the  whole  fyftem 
of  thegofpcl,  as  depending  upon  and  having  conftant 
reference  to  the  crofs,  is  fo  contrary  to  the  tafte  of 
a  carnal  mind,  and  fo  far  from  carrying  in  it  any  of 
the  marks  of  human  wifdom,  that  it  is  impoffibiC  to 
fuppofe  it  a  cunningly  devifed  fable,  and  therefore 
we  may  cordially  embrace  and  rely  upon  it  as  the 
power  of  God  un£o  falvation.  One  thing  more  I 
would  fay  by  way  of  introduction  :  that  the  caftom 
of  lb  me  minifters,  of  conftantly  entertaining  their 
"hearers  with  a  refutation  of  infidel  objections  upon 
every  fubject,  is  not  much  to  be  commended.  This 
feems  to  proceed  upon  a  fuppolition,  that  a  great 
part  of  their  audience  is  inclined  to  infidelity  .  There 
are  times  and  places  when  that  is  proper,  I  admit  ; 
bat  there  are  many  others  in  which  it  is  either  quite 
unneceffary,  or  even  hurtful,  as  tending  to  bring 
people  acquainted  with  what  would  perhaps  never 
other  wife  have  fallen  in  their  way.  It  is  however 
certain,  that  lince,  in  modern  times  efpecially,  this 
controverfy  has  been  greatly  agitated,  and  indeed  of 
late  almoft  all  other  controverfies  have  been  dropped 
on  account  of  it,  or  loft  in  it,  a  frudent  of  divinity 
fnould  be  well  informed  upon  it.  I  will  therefore 
endeavour  to  ftate  it  to  you  with  as  much  diflincl- 
nefs  as  I  am  able,  and  as  much  brevity  as  its  nature 
■will  admit.  The  fubjeft  muft  be  taken  up  a  little 
differently,  as  we  fuppofe  we  hare  to  do  with  diffe- 
rent adverfaries — atheifls  and  theifts. 

The  controverfy  with  the  firft  perhaps  it  is  na- 
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neceflary  to  treat  with  much  length,  becaufe  it  is 
not  difficult,  and  becaufe  there  are  but  few  that 
plead  the  caufe  of  ^.fidelity  upon  this  footing  ;  yet 
fome  of  the  iatelt  infidel  writers,  particularly  David 
Hume,  has  raifed  fuch  objections  as  feem  chiefly  to 
point  this  way.  The  boundlefs  fcepticifm  he  has 
endeavoured  to  introduce,  would  weaken  the  belief 
we  have  in  the  Deity,  as  much  as  in  the  gofpel ; 
and,  indeed,  as  he  feldom  attacks  particulars,  (ex- 
cept in  the  cafe  of  miracles)  his  enmity  feems  to 
be  againft  religion  in  general,  and  not  againft  the 
gofpel.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  Voltaire, 
Helvetius,  and  other  foreigners,  thougli  Voltaire 
deals  very  much  in  particular  cavils,  and  of  the  moll 
filly  kind. 

In  the  deiftical  controverfy,  what  commonly  lead3 
the  way,  is  the  neceffity  of  revelation  in  general. 
This  is  to  be  proved  from  the  ftate  of  the  heathen 
world  before  the  coming  of  Chrift.  The  chief  cir- 
cumftances  to  be  taken  notice  of  are,  1.  Their  g*ofs 
ignorance.  2.  Their  abfurd  notions  of  God,  as  of 
human  fhape,  with  many  paffions,  and  the  worft  of 
vices.  3.  Their  impious  and  mocking  rites,  parti- 
cularly human  facrifices.  4.  Their  polytheifm  and 
multiplicity  of  gods.  5.  Their  great  immorality. 
I<  is  to  be  particularly  obferved,  that  theie  things 
were  not  confined  to  the  barbarous  nations,  but,  if 
there  was  any  difference,  it  was  rather  more  emi- 
nently the  cafe  with  thofe  who  were  thought  the 
mod  improved  and  civilized,  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  The  fiiit  infidel  writers  in  Europe, 
were  chiefly  employed  in  mewing  the  fufficiency  of 
reafon  as  a  guide  to  man  in  his  conduct ;  of  whom 
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Lord  Herbert  of  Cherburg  was  one  of  the  moll  early, 
and  one  of  the  moil  eminent.  Their  way  of  argu- 
ing is  very  fallacious  ;  for  they  avail  themfelves 
of  that  very  improvement  of  reafon  which  they  owe 
to  revelation,  in  order  to  fhew  revelation  to  be  un- 
r.ccc  flary.  The  fublime  and  noble  conceptions  of 
God  as  the  Father  of  fpirits,  which,  after  they  are 
discovered,  can  eafily  be  fbewn  to  be  rational,  are 
boafted  of  as  the  productions  of  unbiailed  reaion  : 
but  the  fair  way  of  deciding  the  queftion  is  to  apply 
to  thofe  nations  that  wanted  revelation  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  Jewifh  and  Chriftian  revelation,  and  there 
we  fhall  fee  what  reafon,  in  the  courfe  of  many 
ages,  was  able  to  do  in  fact.  There  is  like  wife 
more  here  than  is  commonly  attended  to  ;  for  there 
is  the  greateft  probability,  that  the  fmall  meafure 
of  truth  which  was  mixed  with  the  heathen  fables, 
was  not  the  difcovery  of  reafon,  but  handed  down 

ty  iraoitions.     It  is  Well  knoWn  that  the  EgJ-ptkrt 
theology,  and  their  literature,  whatever  it  was,  was 
kept  a  fecret,   find   was  handed   down  from  one  to 
another  by  their  priefts,  and  it  is  as  certain  that  the 
earlieft   Grecian   philofophers  never  expeded    that 
they  could,   nor  pretended  that  they  had  difcuvered 
any  of  their  opinions  by  reafon,   but  they  travelled 
to  Egypt  and  the  eaftern  countries,  and  brought    it 
home  as  information  which  they  had  received  from 
the  fages  of  thofe   countries.     This  was  the  cafe  of 
Thales  in  particular,  and  after  him  of  Pythagoras. 
Several  ingenious  writers  have  endeavoured  to  ihew, 
that  the  heathen  mythology  contains,   in  many  ie- 
fpe&s,    a  partial  and  adulterated  view  of  the  Scrip- 
ture hirioiy.       See  on  this  fubject.,   Abbe  Bin: 
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hology  of  the  Ancients,  with  regard  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  Abbe  Pluche's  Hiftory  of 
the  Heavens,  with  regard  to  the  Egyptians. 

l>at  with  refpect  to  the  neceffity  of  revelation  in 
general,  what  feems  particularly  decifive  is,  that  by 
a  fair  examination  0:  the  matter,  and  the  univerfal 
confent  of  all  nations,  men  in  a  Rate  of  nature  are 
chargeable  with  guilt.  Whatever  may  be  faid,  ei- 
ther of  criminal  fin  or  inherent  pollution,  it  cannot 
be  denie..  re  is  much  moral  evil  in  the  w. 

So  true  is  this,  that  the  hiftory  of  the  world  is  little 
than   the   hiftory  of  human  guilt.     They  that 
would  evade  this,  by  faying  men  are  only  imperfecl, 
do  not  obferve  that  they  are  guilty  of  fuch   crimes 
as   are  ftronglj  condemned  by  their  own  reafon  and 
"Jence.      Now,  whether  there  is  any  forgiven efs 
id  place  for  repentance,    and  if  at  all,   upon 
what  terms,  can  never  be  determined  but  by  an  ex- 
prefs   revelation.     This   is   implied  in  the  nature  of 
It.      Guilt   is    a   liablenefs   to  juft  pun i foment  ; 
now,  whether  God  will  remit  a  punifhment   which 
lie  may  i  h  juftice,  mult,  refl  ultimately  w 

himfelf,  and  no  reafoning  can  decide  upon  it.  Try 
it  who  will,  every  argument  brought  in  favour  of 
the  remiiTion,  will  militate  againft  the  juftice  of  the 
pun:  :;pears  from  the  verv  language 

of  perfons  difpofed  to  fuch  fentiments,  for  the}  can- 
not help  faying,  and  indeed  they  have  nothing  elfe 
to  fay,  but  that  it  is  probable,  for  it  would  be  hard 
to  fuppofe  that  every  tranfgreflion  mould  be  pu: 
ed  with  divine  vengeance.  But  pray  let  us  conf:der 
this  way  of  fpeaking  :  where  is  the  hardihip  ?  Is 
juftice  hard  ?   On  the   contrary,   it   is   glorious  and 
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amiable.  I  confefs  it  is  difficult  for  us,  finful  crea- 
tures, to  confefs,  and  dill  more  difficult  from  the 
heart  to  believe,  that  every  fin  deferves  God's  wrath 
and  curfe,  both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to 
come  ;  it  is,  however,  the  neceffary  confequence, 
not  of  one,  but  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  Scripture 
truths.  There  you  have  in  every  page,  the  higheft 
encomiums  upon  the  mercy  and  companion  of  God. 
Thefe  are  all  without  meaning,  and  contrary  to 
truth,  if  it  would  have  been  the  lead  impeachment 
of  the  righteoufnefs  of  God  to  have  fuffered  the  pe- 
nalty to  take  place.  Pardon,  if  the  word  is  under- 
flood,  mud  be  free.  Benignity  and  goodnefs  to  the 
innocent,  is  a  part  of  the  character  of  the  Deity  in 
natural  religion,  but  mercy  to  the  guilty  belongs 
wholly  to  revelation.  Accordingly  it  is  upon  this 
point  that  all  the  heathen  religions  have  turned. 
Expiation  feems  to  have  been  the  great  purpofe  of 
all  religion,  whether  true  or  falfe.  li  Wherewith 
fhall  I  come  before  the  Lord*?"  &.c.  The  necefiity 
of  revelation  was  acknowledged  by  many  of  the 
heathens  in  their  writings.  Of  thefe,  the  faying  of 
Socrates  to  Alcibiades  was  a  remarkable  example  j 
that  it  was  reafonablc  to  expect  God  would  fend  one 
into  the  world,  to  deliver  men  from  ignorance  and 
error,  and  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  him- 
felf, 

*    Mi cah  vi.  c  , 
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LECTURE  IV. 

On  the  Truth  of  the  Chrijiian  Religion. 

HAVING  endeavoured  to  eftabliih  the  truth  of 
revelation  in  general,  we  come  to  the  truth  of 
the  Chriflian  religion  in  particular.      The  proofs  of 
this  are  fo  many,  and  laid   down  fo  differently, .  ac- 
cording as  the  adverfaries  of  the  truth  have  ihifted 
their   ground,    that    it    is   impomble   to   enumerate 
them,  and  indeed  not  eafy  to  clafs  them.     There  is 
one   introductory  way  cf  reafoning,    which  may  Le 
called  comparative, — to  reflect   on  the  infinite  diffe- 
rence between  the  Chriftian  and  all  other  pretended 
revelations.      If  the  neeemty  of  revelation  has  been 
properly  and  fully  eftablifhed,  then  companions  be- 
D  the  feveral  pretences    to   it   feem   to   be  juft, 
and  even  conclimve.     Now  1  think  it  does  not  ad- 
mit of  hefitation,   that  with  refpect  to  purity,   con- 
fiftency,   fublimity,    dignity,   and    every   excellence 
-h  a  man fft nation  of  the  true  God  mull  be  fup- 
.1  to.  have,  the  Chriflian  religion    is  fuperior  to 
every  otner.     The    heathen   fuperftitiens   have  not 
now  fo  much  as  an  advocate.      Infidels  do  not  now 
plead  for  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  and  Apollo,  but  for 
the  fufficiency  of  human-  leaion  :  and,  indeed,  an  age 
or  two  after  the  publication  of  the  gofpei,  that  whole 
(lecn,    which    had    been  fupported  fo  long 
by  ignorance  and  credulity,  fell  to  the  ground. 

Pafling  from  ;!iis  detached  and    preliminary  con- 
ration,   th  the  Chriili?*  religion  are 
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very  commonly  divided  into  evidence  internal  and 
external.  By  the  ftrft  of  thefe  we  are  to  underftand 
the  excellency  of  the  doctrine,  as  agreeable  to  the 
dictates  of  reafon  and  conscience,  and  having  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  the  happieft  effects.  Under  this 
head  alfo  comes  the  character  of  the  Founder  of  the 
Chriftian  faith,  and  every  thing  connected  with 
this  or  the  former  particular.  By  the  external  evi- 
dence, we  are  to  underftand  the  miracles  wrought  in 
atteftation  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  the  nature 
and  fubject  of  thefe  miracles,  the  credibility  of  the 
witneffes,  and  every  thing  neceflary  to  fupport  this 
teftimony.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  collect  the 
evidence  under  thofe  heads,  without  often  intermix- 
ing the  one  with  the  other.  I  have  therefore 
thought  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  might  be  as  well  divided  in  a  different  way. 
Firft,  into  two  heads  under  the  following  titles  : 
1.  Collateral,  and,  2.  Direct  and  pofitive  proof. 
And  again,  to  divide  the  collateral  into  two  parts, 
and  take  tke  one  of  them  before,  and  the  other  after 
the  direct  evidence,  under  the  titles  of  prefumptive 
and  conjequential. 

I.  Let  us  confider  the  prefumptive  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  or  thofe  circum- 
stances that  recommend  it  to  our  efteem  and  love, 
and  are  of  the  nature  of  ftreng  probabilities  in  its 
favour.  Thefe  we  may,  for  order  fake,  divide  into 
fuch  as  relate,  1.  To  the  doctrine  taught.  2.  The 
Ferfon  who  is  the  Author  and  Subject  of  it.  3. 
The  circumflances  attending  its  publication,  and 
other  probabilities. 

1 .  The  doctrine  taught.    When  this  is  confidered 
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in  the  way  of  an  argument  for  its  actual  truth,  it 
refts  upon  this  principle,  that  every  docnine  that 
comes  from  God  muft  be  excellent  ;  that  therefore, 
if  the  doctrine  did  not  appear  of  nfclf  to  be  excel- 
lent, it  would  be  rejected  without  further  examina- 
tion, becaufe  not  worthy  of  God  ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  if  it  appears  excellent,  amiable,  uftful, 
it  is  fome  preemption  that  the  claim  of  a  divine 
original  is  juft.  It  is  a  juft  reflection  on  Chrift's 
doctrine,  u  Never  man  fpake  like  this  man,"  as 
well  as  the  following,  "  No  man  can  do  the  mira- 
cles that  thou  doft,  except  God  be  with  him." 
Under  this  great  head  of  excellence,  or  a  doctrine 
worthy  of  God,  may  be  confidered  feparately — 1.  Its 
Sublimity.  2.  Purity.  3.  Efficacy.  4.  Plainnefs. 
5.  Confiitency.' 

1.  Sublimity.  The  doctrines  contained  in  Scrip- 
ture concerning  God,  his  works,  and  creatures,  and 
his  relation  to  them,  is  what  muft  aecefTarily  have 
the  approbation  of  unprejudiced  reafen,  and  indeed 
is  the  mod  noble  that  can  be  conceived.  His  fpi- 
ritual  nature,  infinitely  removed  from  inactive  mat- 
ter, incapable  of  groflhefs,  and  of  fenfual  indulgence. 
The  unity  of  God,  fo  contrary  to  the  prevailing  fen- 
timents  under  heathenifh  darknefs,  yet  how  mani- 
feitly  rational.  Strange,  indeed,  that  the  whole 
world  mould  have  been  in  a  miftake  on  this  fubject, 
and  the  Jews,  a  defpifed  nation,  in  an  obfeure  corner 
of  Paleftine,  mould  alone  have  difcovered  and  em- 
braced it.  The  immenfity  of  God,  filling  heaven 
and  earth  with  his  prefence.  His  omnipotence,  in 
creating  all  things  by  his  word.  His  holinefs,  juf- 
tice,   goodnefs,  and   truth.     To  thefe  we  may  add, 
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the  conftant  influence  of  his  providence,  as  the  Lord 
of  nature,  the  Witnefs  and  the  Judge  of  all.  Very 
beautifully  the  prophet  fays,  "  Can  any  of  the  va- 
nities of  the  Gentiles  caufe  rain  ?•'  fo  the  apoftle 
Paul,  "  Neverthelefs  he  left  not  himfelf  without  a 
"witnefs,"  &.c.  The  moral  government  of  God,  as 
taught  in  Scripture,  is  exceedingly  rational  and  fa- 
tisfying,  reprefenting  his  great  patience  and  Jong- 
fufiering  to  be  followed  by  a  time  of  holy  and  righ- 
teous retribution.  The  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
that  is  plainly  to  be  obftrved,  is  by  this  means 
clearly  explained,  and  fully  accounted  for.  On  the 
fublimity  of  the  Scripture  doctrines,  fome  are  fond 
of  dwelling  upon  the  majefty  of  God,  and  the  fub- 
limity of  the  Scriptures  in  fentiment  and  language, 
as  well  as  matter.  Upon  this  part  of  the  fubject 
things  have  been  faid,  and  the  controverfy  taken  up 
on  different  footings.  We  have  one  adverfary  to 
religion,  Lord  Shaftefbury,  who  has  been  at  much 
pains  to  vilify  the  Scriptures  on  the  fubjec"l  of  ftyle 
and  compofition,  and  to  pretend,  that  if  it  were  the 
work,  of  infpired  writers,  it  would  be  evidently,  in 
its  manner,  fuperior  to  every  human  production.  In 
anfwer  to  this  pretence,  there  was  a  book  written, 
Black  wall's  Sacred  Claffics,  comparing  the  Scrip- 
tures with  the  ancient  writers,  and  (hewing  that 
there  is  not  any  blemith  in  writing  to  be  found  in 
the  Scriptures,  but  may  be  juftified  by  fimilar  ex- 
preflions  in  the  mod  approved  daffies,  and  that 
there  is  no  beauty  in  the  clailic  authors,  in  which 
they  are  not  outdone  by  the  facred  penmen.  This 
book,  1  think,  is  well  worth  reading  by  every  fcho- 
lar  or  divine.     Dr  Waubuiton  has   been  pleuied  to 
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condemn  this  way  of  juftifying  the  Scriptures,  and 
even  to  affirm,   that  tafte  is  a  thing  fo  local  and  va- 
riable, that  it  was  a  thing   impofiible   to   have  any- 
book  defigned  for  all  mankind,   to  anfwer  fuch  an 
idea  as  Lord  Shaftefbury  feems  to  have  formed;  nay, 
he  feems  to  deny  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  in  na- 
ture as  a  permanent  ftandard  of  tafte  and  propriety 
in  writing,   but   that  there  is   one  manner   for  the 
Oriental,   and  another  for  the  Weflern  writers,   and 
that  fuch  have  their  excellencies,  and  no  companion 
c^n  take  place  between  them.      1  would    not   ch 
to  join  wholly  with  either  of  thefe.     It  is,  I  tfa 
plain,  that  it  was  not  the  defign  o-f  the    Scriptures 
e  a  ftandard   for  eloquence,  nor  does   it   appear 
any  way  connected  with  the  end  of  re\  t 
truth  ;   on  the  contrary,   it  feems  to  be  the  pur 
of  God,   to  bring  us  from  glorying  in  human  ex< 
lence.     On  the  other  hand,  as  I  am  per&aded  there 
is  a  pen:.  uidard  of  propriety  at  io  I 

am  fully  convinced,  there  are  many  examples  of 
fublicnity  and  majefly  in  the  Scriptures,  fuperior  to 
any  uninfpired  writings  whatsoever. 

2.  The  next  thing  to  be  obferved  of  the  doftn'ne 
is  its  purity  ;  that  is  to  fay,  having  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  promote  holinefs  in  all  who  believe  and 
embrace  it.  That  this  is  the  defign  and  tendency 
of  the  Chriftian  doctrine,  is  very  plain.  It  is  its 
exprefs  purpofe,  to  fet  fin  and  immorality  in  the 
moft  odious  light,  and  not  barely  to  recommend, 
but  to  Oiew  the  abfolute  necefDty  of  holinefs,  in  all 
manner  of  converfation.  It  is  pretended  by  fome 
infidel  writers,  that  gravity  and  apparent  fasedty  is 
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the   eiTeuce  of  impoftors,  and  that  all  impoftors  do 
deliver  a  fyftem  of  good  morals.     But  there  is  not 
only  an   excellence   in  the  Chriitian   morals,   but   a 
manifeit  fuperiority  in  them,  to  thole  which  are  de- 
rived from  any  other  fource,  and    that   in   three  re- 
fpeclis  :    1.  That  they  are   free    from   mixture,   not 
only  many  things  good,   but   nothing  of  a  contrary 
kind.      2.  That  there  are   precepts  in  the  Chtirtian 
morality,  and  thofe  of  the  molt  excellent  kind,  very 
little,  if  any  thing  refembling  which,  is  to  be  found 
in  uninfpired  moralifts.       The  love  of  God  ;  humi- 
lity of  mind  ;    the  forgivenefs  of  injuries  ;  and  the 
love  of  our  enemies.     The  love  of  God  may  be  in- 
ferred confequentially,   from  many  of   the   heathen 
writers  ;  but   it   is    no    where  ftated  with  that  pro- 
priety and  fulnefs  as  the  fir  it  obligation  on  the  crea- 
ture, as  it  is  in  the  facred  Scriptures.      Humility  of 
mind,   as  reprefented  in  the  gofpel,   is  wholly  pecu- 
to  it.      It  is  obferved  by  fome,    that  there  is  no 
word,  neither  in  the  Greek  nor  Latin  languages,  to 
fignify  it.      Humilitat   in    Latin,  from   whence   the 
Englift  is  derived,  lias  a  different  meaning,  and  fig- 
ies  low  and  bafe.      Manfuetudo  atiimi   in    Latin, 
sod    n***rt*   in    Greek,    are    the   neareft   to   it,   but 
are  far  from  being  that  ;  even  the  forgivenefs  of  in- 
iei,  and  the  love  of  our  enemies,  are  rather  con- 
trary  to   the   heathen   virtue  ;  and   modern  infidels 
have  exprefsly  pretended  that  the  Chriitian  religion, 
bv  its  precepts  of  humility,  and  meeknefs,  and  paf- 
fjve  fubmimon  to  injury,  has   banilhed  that  heroifm 
•  magnanimity  which  gives  fuch  an  air  of  dignity 
jo   the    hiftories   of  Greece  and  Rome.     The  third 
canicular  in  which  the  Chii&an  morals  exceed  all 
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others,  is  the  excellence  of  the  principle  from  \\  h.ch 
they  ought  to  now.  The  law  of  God  is  not  con- 
tracted into  governing  the  outward  conduct,  but 
reaches  to  the  very  heart,  and  requires  further,  that 
our  obedience  ihould  flow,  not  principally  from  a 
regard  to  our  own  happinefs,  far  lefs  to  our  own 
honour,  but  from  a  principle  of  fubjection  in  the 
creature  to  the  Creator,  and  a  (ingle  eye  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

3.  The  excellence  of  the   Scripture  doctrine  ap- 
pears from  its  efficacy.      By  this  I  mean  the  power 
it   hath  over  the  mind,   and   its    actual   influence   in 
producing  that  hoiineis  it  recommends.       There  are 
feveral  things  that  deferve  contideration  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Scripture  doctrine.      1.   It  contains  the 
greateit  and  mod  powerful  motives  to  duty,  and  the 
fitteit   to   work,   on  our  hopes  and  rears.     Thefe,  I 
confefs,   are    much  the  feme  in  general  that  alwaj  s 
have  been  prcpofed  as  inducements  to  a  moral  con- 
duct, yet  they  are  opened    with   a   fulnefs  and  force 
in  the  Scripture,  no'  where  elfe  to  be  found.     Eter- 
nity there   makes   a  very  awful  appearance  ;  parti- 
cularly with  refpect  to  the  gofpel  and  the  New  Tef- 
tament  difcoveries,  we  are  told  that  life  and  immor- 
tality are  brought  to  light  by  them.      2.   It  carries 
the   greateit   authority  with  it.     The   principles  of 
duty  are  more  clearly  and  fully  enforced  by  the  prc- 
per   authority  than   any  where   elfe  :   the  right   o£ 
God,  from  creation,  to  the  obedience  and  fubmiffion 
of  his  creatures  ;  his  additional  title  from  continual 
beneficence  ;  to  which  ought  to  be  added,  by  Chri- 
flians,  the    right   acquired   by   redemption  ;    to   all 
which  is  further  to  be  added,  the  divine  nature  iu 
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felf,  as  our  pattern.  3.  The  effeaual  afTiftance  pro- 
vided in  the  Scripture  doctrine,  to  deliver  us  from 
the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  bring  us  to  the  glo- 
rious liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  This  is  of 
more  confequence  than  is  commonly  apprehended  : 
defpair  of  fuccefs  breaks  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  takes  away  at  once  the  will  to  attempt,  and  the 
power  to  perform,  whereas  effectual  aid  has  juft  the 
oppofite  effect.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
taking  it  fingly  in  this  view,  is  moil  happily  calcu- 
lated to  animate  men  to  diligence,  and  infpire  them 
with  courage  and  refolutior,  and  feems  generally  to 
(hew  the  efficacy  of  the  Chriftian  doctrine. 

4.  Another  excellence  of  the  Chriftian  doctrine  is 
plainnefs  ;  it  is  level  to  all  capacities,  well  fitted  for 
all  ranks,   rich   and  poor,   wife   and  unwile.      It  is 
given  as  one  of  the  marks  of  the  Mefiiah's  corr 
and.  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  gofpel,   that  it  is 
preached  to  the  poor.     Religion  was  plainly 
ed  for  all  mankind  ;  their  intereft  in  it  is  the  fari;e, 
therefore   it  mud  be  plain  and  fimple  ;   whatever  is 
otherwife,   whatever   fyftem   is    built  upon 
reafoning,  and  is  evidently  above  the  comprthenfion 
of  the  vulgar,  is,  for  that  very  reafon,  unlit  for  their 
fervice,  and  carries  a  mark  of  falfehood  upon  itfelf. 
There   is   even    fomething  more  in  the  Simplicity  of 
the   gofpel,  than  barely  the  plainnefs   of  its  truths 
and  duties.     It  is  from  firft  to  laft  founded   upon 
facts    ftill   plainer.      A   great   part  of  the  infpired 
writings   is  hiitory  :  the  Old  Teftament  is  founded 
upon  the  fall  of  man,  aad  is  filled  up  with  the  hif- 
tory  of  Providence,   or  God's  conduct  to  his  chofen 
people  ;  and  the  New  Teftament  contains  the  birth, 
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life,  and  death,  the  refurrection  and  afcenfion  of 
Chrift.  So  material  a  part  of  the  doctrine  do  thtfe 
things  comprise,  that  the  character  of  the  apoitks 
is  juft  that  of  being  witnefTes  of  Chriif  s  refurrec- 
tion.  5.  The  laft  excellence  to  be  taken  notice  of 
in  the  Chriftian  doctrine,  is  its  confiftency.  This 
confiftency  may  be  viewed  to  advantage  in  two  dif- 
ferent lights  :  firft,  its  confiilency  with  itielf.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Chriftian  revelation  is  not  a 
fingle  fyftem  that  was,  or  might  be  fuppofed  to  be 
the  occaiional  production  of  one  man.  It  extends 
from  the  creation,  downwards  to  the  prefent  mo- 
ment, or  rather,  taking  in  the  prophecies,  to  the 
laft  day  and  confummation  of  all  things.  It  ccnfifts 
of  feveral  different  revelations,  and,  particularly, 
two  grand  different  difpenfations  of  providence  and 
grace.  The  one  of  thefe  is  perfectly  confident  with, 
and  fuited  to  the  other.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fuppofe 
an  impoftor  either  willing  to  perform,  or  able  to 
execute  any  thing  of  that  kind.  But  w  hen  we  con- 
fider  the  creation,  and  the  fall  of  the  Old  Teftament 
difpenfation,  and  the  prophets  of  the  different  and 
diftant  ages,  confpiring  to  forward  one  great  defigr, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  long  promifed  Saviour  at 
the  fulnefs  of  time  fo  exactly  corresponding  to  it, 
it  takes  away  the  poftibility  of  a  concert,  and  there- 
fore the  fufpicions  of  an  impoflure.  It  is  alfo  con- 
fident with  the  actual  itate"  of  the  world,  in  which 
we  find  two  things  very  remarkable.  1.  A  great 
depravity  and  wickednefs.  Men  may  fpeak  and 
write  what  they  pleafe,  upon  the  beauty,  excellence, 
and  dignity  of  human  nature,  taking  their  ideas 
from   the   dictates    of  confcieuc^    as   to   what    we 
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ought  to  be.  But  it  is  beyond  all  controverfy,  that 
if  we  take  mankind  from  the  faithful  records  of 
hiflory,  and  examine  what  they  have  been,  we  mall 
have  no  great  reafon  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the 
picture.  What  is  the  fame  of  the  greateft  heroes 
of  antiquity  ?  Is  it  not  that  either  of  conquerors  or 
lawgivers  ?  Conquerors  give  clear  teftimony  to  the 
vvickednefs  of  man,  by  filling  the  earth  with  blood, 
and  (hewing  us.  what  havock  has  been  made,  in  all 
ages,  of  man  by  man.  And  what  is  it  that  law- 
givers have  done,  but  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
the  beft  means  of  repelling  violence,  and  retraining 
the  ungoverned  lulls  and  appetites  of  men.  Now 
the  Chriftian  religion  is  the  only  one  that  gives  a 
clear  and  confiftent  account  of  human  depravity,  and 
traces  it  to  its  very  original  fource.  This  confift- 
ency  of  the  doctrines  of  religion  with  the  aftual  fl  ate 
of  the  world,  and  prefent  condition  of  the  nature  of 
man,  is  very  convincing  in  the  way  of  collateral  or 
prefumptive  proof.  The  other  particular  remark- 
able in  the  ftate  of  the  world  is,  the  univerfal  pre- 
valence of  the  offering  of  facrifices  ;  a  thing  found 
among  all  nations,  and  which  continued  till  the  co- 
ming of  Chrift.  Thefe  facrifices  were  a  confeflion 
of  guilt,  for  they  were  always  confulered  as  an  ex- 
piation. But  befides  this,  it  does  not  appear  how 
they  could  have  occurred,  even  in  that  view,  unlefs 
they  had  been  at  flrfl  a  matter  of  revelation,  and 
handed  down  fro  mankind  by  tradition,  and  carried 
with  them  in  their  difperfion  over  the  whole  world. 
It  does  not  appear  how  any  body  could  have  ima- 
gined, that  taking  away  the  life  of  a  bead  fhould  be 
any  atonement  for  the  fin  of  a  man ;  much  lefs  doe;. 
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it  appear,  how  every  body  mould  have  agreed  in 
imagining  that  fame  thing.  But  if  you  take  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  truths  of  the  gofpel,  its  agree- 
ment appears  manifeft,  and  its  univerfal  prevalence 
is  ealily  accounted  for.  Thefe  facrifices  were  infti- 
tuted  and  ordained  of  God,  as  typical  of  the  great 
propitiatory  facrifice  to  be  offered  in  the  fulnefs  of 
time  by  Chrift  upon  the  crofs. 


LECTURE  V. 

II.  T7T7"^  proceed  now  to  the  fecond  branch  of 
▼  »  this  head,  to  confider  the  prefumptive 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Chriflian  religion,  arifing 
from  the  Perfon  who  is  the  Founder  of  it.  He  is 
indeed  not  only  the  Founder  of  it,  but  the  Subject  of 
it ;  for  the  whole  may  be  faid  to  relate  to  his  per- 
fon and  undertaking.  For  order  fake,  ltt  us  here 
confider  feparately — I.  His  character.  2.  His  fitu- 
ation  and  hopes.  3.  The  fpirit  of  his  religion. 
4.  The  meafures  he  took  to  promote  it. 

1.  His  character.  This,  as  painted  in  the  gof- 
pels,  in  their  fimple,  unaffected,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably genuine  narratives,  is  truly  admirable — the 
nioft  meek  and  gentle,  the  moit  tender-hearted,  the 
inoft  truly  benevolent,  and  active  without  oftenta- 
tion,  and  the  whole  crowned  and  illuitrated  by  for- 
titude and  patience,  and  the  mod  unconditional  fub- 
jection  to  divine  Providence.  It  is  unneceffary  to 
through,  at  length,  the  various  excellencies  that 
adorned  the  man  Chrift  jefus.  Thofe  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  tiie  gofpel  hiftory,  will  fe-e  the  beauty 
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and  propriety  of  the  apolile  John's  expreffion,  lft 
chapter  of  his  gofpel,  and  14th  verie,  "  And  the 
Word  was  made  flefh,  and  dwelt  among  us."  It  is 
not  improper  to  adduce  here  the  evangelihV  autho- 
rities, becaufe  they  were  his  difciples,  and  may  be 
fuppofed  interefted  parties  ;  for  they  are  the  only 
witiiefTes  from  whom  we  can  expect  a  teftimony 
upon  this  fubject.  And  confidering  them  as  em- 
ployed in  giving  a  full  account  of  his  character  and 
life,  however  they  might  be  fuppofed  to  difguife  or 
add,  they  could  not  wholly  conceal  a  character  fun- 
damentally wrong  ;  and  as  there  are  more  of  them 
than  one,  it  would  have  been  impcffible  for  them 
to  have  avoided  inconfiftencies  and  claming,  if  they 
had  not  kept  to  the  truth  in  point  of  fact,  at  Jeait, 
if  not  of  character  ;  and  indeed  their  whole  hiftories 
are  facts  without  any  laboured  encomiums,  which 
carry  the  cleared  internal  marks  of  fincerity  of  any 
hiftories  extant  among  men. 

There  feems  not  only  no  defign  to  embellifli  their 
Matter's  character,  but  none  to  conceal  the  delects 
of  their  own.  It  is  from  the  partizaiis  of  Moham- 
med only,  and  what  they  have  recited  of  his  hiitory, 
including  his  own  writings,  that  we  learn  his  ava- 
rice, pride,  and  lull.  Add  to  this,  that  indifferent 
writers  among  the  heathens  have  fpoken  to  the 
praife  of  Jelus.  I  am  fenfible,  however,  and  think 
it  belt  to  inform  you,  that  fcvcral  of  the  wiitings 
taken  notice  of  by  fome  of  the  ancient -fathers,  are 
probably  fpurions,  as  the  letters  from  Ai^barus, 
king  of  Edefia,  to  Chrift,  and,  the  letter  in  anf  er 
to  it  fro',  phrift  to  him.  Eufeh;us  tells  the  (lory 
of  Agbarus  having  heard  of  Chrift 's  fame,  and  fend- 
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ing  to  him  to  come  and  cure  him.  Eufebiu  = 
cafe  feems  really  to  have  given  credit  to  it,  on  the 
memorials  prefented  to  him  by  the  church  of  EdetVa, 
But  the  language  given  to  Agbarus  is  too  like  that 
of  a  Chriftian,  and  the  anfwer  of  Jems  Chrill  is  mif- 
quoting,  as  well  as  mifinterpreting  Scripture.  -  bee 
Dupin's  EccleiialHcal  Hiftory.  The  letters  faid  to 
be  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  are  evident  forgeries  of  a 
late  date.  The  letter  faid  to  be  from  Pilate  to  Ti- 
berias, is  not  fo  univerfaliy  acknowledged  to  be 
falfe.  Biihop  Pearfon  has  largely  and  learnedly  de- 
fended it,  and  it  is  very  poffible  there  might  be  fome 
account  fent  from  Pilate  to  Rome  at  the  time  of 
Chnft's  crucifixion,  even  though  the  letter  now  to 
be  feen  mould  not  be  genuine.  There  is  alfo  a  paf- 
fage  of  Jolephus,  and  in  all  the  manufcripts  of  that 
author,  very  favourable  to  the  character  of  Chnft. 
However,  without  going  further  into  theie,  the  very 
iilence  of  Jolephus,  who  is  known  to  have  been  an 
enemy  to  the  Chrillian  faith,  is  an  evidence  that  he 
had  nothing  to  object  againft  the  character  of  Cbriif, 
as  he  certainly  would  have  done  it  willingly,  and  in 
the  hiitory  of  the  Jews  had  fo  fair  an  opportunity. 
The  character,  then,  of  Chriit,  was  not  only  blame- 
lefs  but  amiable.  This  is  certainly  a  confiderable 
preemption  in  his  favour.  His  credentials  deferve 
to  be  confidered  with  care,  and  his  pretentions  to  be 
weighed  with  impaitiality  ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  for- 
gotten here,  that  his  own  fmcerity  was  proven  in 
the  mod  unquefticnable  manner.  He  fealed  his 
teftimony  with  his  blood.  That  he  was  tried,  con- 
demned, and  crucified  for  his  pretenfions,  is  abfo- 
VoL.VIlI.  E 
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lutely  certain.  This  is  one  of  the  mo  ft  impoitant 
fads  in  the  hiftory  of  the  gofpel,  and  it  does  not 
admit  of  any  doubt,  for  his  enemies  reproach  him 
with  it,  and  his  friends  affirm  and  glory  in  it.  We 
may  depend  upon  it,  therefore,  that  he  was  fmceie. 
He  would  never  forfeit  all  that  could  be  dear  on 
earth,  and  fuffcr  an  ignominious  death,  for  what  he 
knew  to  be  falfe. 

2.  Let  us  next  conflder  his  fituation  and  hopes. 
In  any  great  and  hazardous  undertaking,  efpeciallj 
in  an  impofture,  there  mull  be  fome  poflible  or  pro- 
vable way  of  accounting  for  the  motives  of  the  de- 
ceiver. Jn  this  cafe  there  is  nothing  that  can  lead 
us  to  fuppofe,  or  that  can  well  admit  the  fuppofition, 
of  his  contriving  a  cunningly  deviled  fable.  He 
was  of  that  rank  in  life  which  could  not  readily  in- 
ipire  that  refolution  ;  he  was  of  that  fort  of  educa- 
tion that  could  not  fit  him  for  carrying  it  into  prac- 
tice, or  give  the  leait  probable  hopes  of  fuccefs,  if 
he  mould  attempt  it.  When  his  enemies,  as  they 
all  did  at  firft,  called  him  the  carpenter,  and  the 
carpenter's  fon,  they  did  not  obferve  the  force  of 
that,  when  impartially  confidered.  One  of  no  bighef 
capacity  and  inftruction,  could  neither  be  fuppofed 
fit  to  conceive  or  execute  fo  noble  a  defign.  Could 
he,  fuppofing  himameie  man,  in  that  fphere  of  life, 
have  the  lead  expectation  of  prevailing  over  the 
power  and  wifdom  of  the  world  combined  againit 
him?  Whoever  weighs  this  with  impartiality,  will 
find  it  very  fatisfying  and  Coiiyirfcing  to  the  mind. 

3.   It    receives,    however,    great    additional    force 

from  the  next  particular,  viz..  the  fpirit  of  his  rcli- 

tt  (Scheme  of  do&rine  and  I)  (Km  of  duty 
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which  he  promulgated   and    fupported.     It  was  di- 
ed,  in  the  firft  place,   to   the   prejudices 
Could    we    cv  h   is 

difficult,   that   all  the  .ory  dif- 

is,  and  the  whole  concordant  fucceffion  of 
.  and  the  general  perfuaiiop  of  the 
tern  part  of  tl  I    (teliified  by 

at    prince  was  to 
e   from  that  country,   and  lay  the  foundation  of 
dominion,  happened  by  chance.     Could  we 
next  fapgofe,  that  a  cunning  impoftor,  finding  thi 
in  this  lituation,  was  willing  to  take   the  advantage 
of  it,    and  pafs  Kimfeif  upon   the  world  for  the  ex- 
pected prince  ;  he  ttrottld  no  doubt  have   formed  his 
plan  upon  the  views  which  the  Jews  had,  and  mull 
have  founded  his  hope  of  fuccefs   entirely  upon  this 
urn fiance.     They   expected   a   temporal   prince^ 
and  he  came  an  humble   teacher,   and   fuffering   Sa- 
viour.      By  this  means  he  had  not  only  the  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  corrupt,  but  the  prejudices  of  the  beft 
-  of  his  countrymen  to  oppofe.      What  a  ftrange 
me  of  human  contrivance  !   He  had  no  reafon  to 
tk.  he  could  convince  men,   and  he  taught  that  it 
was  unlawful  to  force  them.     This  reafoning  is  lup- 
ported  by  experience.      In  fact,   during  the    period 
from  Chrift's  death  to  the  deftruclion  of  Jerufalem, 
E  were  many  impoirors  who  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  they  every  one  took   the  meafures  I  have 
defcribed  above.     The  Jews  exnecled  a  mighty  Con- 
or, and  they  always  appeared  at  the  head  of  a 
band   of  fighting   men.      Every  in  p'- ftor  would   act 
the  I  tt  in  a  fimilar  cafe.      Again,  as  his  plan 

was  oppoied  to  the  prejudices  of  th  ,  L.  indeed 
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if  was  oppofcd  to  the  prejudices  of  human  nature. 
The   crofs  of  Chrift  was  foolifnnefs  to  the  Greeks, 
as   well   as    a   {tumbling- block   to   the  Jews.     The 
humility  and  felf- denial  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  pre- 
tt   of  pafiive   fubmiflion,   as    well  as  the  diftincl 
account  our  Saviour  gives  to  his  difciples,  of  the  op- 
r  ofuion  and  fuffering  they  muft  expect,  had  nothing 
:;iem    alluring  to  the  world  in  general,    and  did 
not   ieem   at   all   calculated  to  draw  away  difci] 
r   him.     When    I   fay  this,   I    am  very  feniible 
moral  precepts,   in  fome  degree,  muft  fan&ify 
even  an  impofture  itfelf.     If  any  man  were  to  pre- 
tuid  a  divine  miffion,  and  teach   grofs  immorality, 
l.e  would  be  defpifed  and  difbelieved,  even  by  im- 
moral men.     But  a  contrived  religion,  that  the  con- 
triver w ifhes  to  fucceed,  muft  be  accommodated  to 
human  tafte.     Whereas,  like  the  religion  of  Chrift, 
true  religion  has  been,   is,   and  always  will  be  con- 
trary to.  the   fpirit  of  the  world.      I  (hall  juft  add, 
that  the  Founder  of  the  Chriftian  faith  did  not  con-' 
tru-e  his  religion,   fuppofing  it  ever  fo  fuccefsful,   in 
fucii  a  way  as  to  bring  honour  or  profit  to   himfelf, 
or  thofe  who  mould  be  afterwards  concerned  in  the 
adminiltration  of  it.      Inftead  of  preaching  up  form 
and   ceremony,   (lately  temples,   and  cofliy  facrifies, 
he  preached  them  down,  and  ihewed  that  they  were 
vain  when  confidcred  in  themfelves,   and  only  valu- 
able  as   types  and    lhadovvs  j  fo   that   they  were  to 
ceafe  after  his  appearance.     Inftead  of  exalting  his 
priefts  and  minifters,  he  makes  them  fervants  of  all. 
This   rehVcYion  upon  pure  religion  and  undefiled,   as 
delivered  by  our  Saviour   himfelf,   will    appear   to 
^reat  foice  if  you  coniider,  that  it  is  from  this 
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very  quarter  that  all  the  corruptions  of  Chriftianity 
ifi  the  following  ages  took  their  rife  ;  they  proceed- 

om  that  love  of  pomp  and  power,  and  the  in- 
fluence  of  that  worldly  fpirit  which  he  took  lo  much 
pains  to  reft  rain. 

4.  Let  us  confider  what  mea  Cures  he  fell  upon   to 
procure  a  favours  ption  to  his  doclrine.     He 

called  and  •  e  poor  illiterate  fiihermen> 

no  way  qualified  for  fuch  an  undertaking. 

On    this    put    of  the    fubject.   it    has   been   often, 

n,  with  great  force  of  reafon,  that  if  the  gofpel 
were  a  fable,  the  apollles,  who  bore  fo  great  a  part 
in  it?  fieri  tfdn,    mud  have  been  impoftors  or 

.  ?rs  or  deceived.     Both  thefe  points 
have  been  laboured  by  feveral  em:!  :ers^   and 

it  has  been  fnewn,  that  th:j  not  be  either  the 

one  or  the  other.  Not  deceivers,  becaule  they  had 
not  the  leal*  temptation  to  it.  There  was  not  only 
nothing  to  gain  by  it,'  but  they  wer  :  !  to  fuf- 

fer  the  lofs  of  all    things,  for  their  ce  to  the 

Saviour.     Poverty  ?r  during 

his  lifetime  ;   and  thr  a   £reat  part  ot 

his   perfonal   1  e  favour  of  the 

- 
people,   yet   about  .f,   and  e;er  after  his  cru- 

cifixion, when  the  apoftles  csniie  to  appear  upon  the 
fcene,  continual  reproach  and  univerfaj  feern  was 
their  portion.  The  truth  is,  they  feem  to  have  been 
forced  into  the  fervice,  ror  re  of  fear  and. un- 

belief made  thfi  all  forfske  him  and  fly,  when  he 
came  to  his  lad  conflict.  Neither  could  they  be 
enthufiafls,  and  themfelves  uoder  the  power  of  delu- 
fion,  for  many  reafons.  Tneir  Mailer  was  well 
E3 
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known  to  them,  living  with  them  in  a  ftate  of  the 
mod  intimate  familiarity.  It  was  not  to  a  fingle 
fact  th-.t  they  bore  teftimony,  but  to  a  whole  cha- 
racter and  life.  His  miracles  alfo  were  all  plain  and 
public,  and  of  fuch  a  nature  as  that  the  deceit  muft 
have  been  eaiily  perceived.  But  there  is  another 
circumilance  more  powerful  than  any  other  ;  he 
profefftd  to  endow  thefe  his  difciples  with  a  power 
of  working  miracles  themfelves.  Now  certainly  in 
this  they  could  not  be  deceived.  A  man  may,  by 
/reat  flight  and  addrefs,  make  me  believe  he  does  a 
filing  that  he  cannot  do  ;  but  to  make  me  believe 
that  I  myfelf,  through  my  whole  life,  and  at  a  di- 
stance fr6m  him,  and  even  after  his  death,  can,  and 
do  perform  many  things,  which  yet  I  do  not,  is 
plainly  more  than  improbable,  it  is  literally  impof- 
ible.  So  juft  are  thefe  remarks,  that  in  fact  even 
the  difciples  of  Chrift  themfelves,  appear  fo  far 
from  having  laid  any  fcheme  of  delufion,  that  they 
appear  pldinly  at  firft  to  have  been  under  the  fame 
prejudices' with  the  reft  of  the  Jews.  They  fe em 
evidently  to  have  expected  him  to  appear  as  a  tem- 
poral prince  and  conqueror  ;  and  probably  their 
hopes  of  honour  and  offices  in  the  kingdom  which 
he  was  to  eflablifli,  contributed  at  nrft,  in  part,  to 
their  yielding  to  the  evidence  of  his  divine  power. 
This  feems  to  have  been  the  import  of  the  requeft 
of  the  mother  of  James  and  John,  "  Lord,  grant 
that  thefe  my  two  fons  may  fit,"  &c.  as  alfo  it  feems 
to  have  been  the  meaning  of  this  queftion  put  to 
him  by  his  difciples  in  general,  Acts  i.  6.  "  Lord, 
wilt  thou  at  this  time  reftore  the  kingdom  to  ]f- 
rael  ?"  If  this  was  the  cafe,   c?r,  any  perfon  believe 
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they  were  deceisred?  Would  not  the  difappointment 
of  their  carnal  expectations  have  provoked  them  to 
forfake  him,  if  they  had  not  been  brought  under  the 
power  of  inward  conviction  from  what  they  favv  and 
heard  ?     . 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here  upon  the  meafur  s  he 
took  to  procure  reception  to  his  doctrine,  that  he 
framed  his  religion  totally  different  in  kind,  and  in 
principle,  from  all  the  heathen  religions. 

They  differed  from  one  another  in  the  objects  o£ 
their  worihip,  and  in  their  feveral  rites,  but  they 
were  all  fuppofed  to  be  confident.  There  were  in 
different  countries,  and  even  cities,  different  gods, 
and  different  ways  of  worihip  ;  perhaps  alfo  diffe- 
rent families  had  various  houfehold  gods  in  one  city, 
but  they  were  not  fuppofed  to  be  deftructive  of  each 
other's  divinity ;  fo  that  it  was  eafy  to  introduce 
the  worfhip  of  a  deity  into  any  place  in  which  it 
had  not  been  before.  It  was  remarked  of  Athens 
by  an  ancient  writer,  becaufe  of  it's  readings  to  adopt 
the  worihip  of  every  divinity,  that  it  was  hofpitable 
to  the  gods.  But  Chrift,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  re- 
ligion equally  oppofed  them  all,  declaring  that  the 
gods  made  with  hands  which  the  Gentiles  worfhip- 
ped,  were  no  gods.  This  was  highly  confonant  to 
reafon,  becaufe  no  lie  is  of  the  truth  j  yet  it  would 
have  been  highly  impolitic  in  an  impoftor,  and  in- 
deed would  not  readily  have  occurred  to  an  impof- 
tor. It  is  remarkable  that.  Lord  Shaftefbury  has 
attacked  the  Chriftian  religion  on  this  very  head  : 
he  commends  the  heathen  religion  as  of  a  fociable 
nature,  whereas  the  GhriftiaiJ  is  abhorrent  from  all 
others.     This  (hews  how  much  the  greateft  men 
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may  be   made  filly  by  prejudices ;-  for  nothing   c^n 
be  plainer,  than  that  whatever  is  according  to  truth, 
mult  be  oppofite  to  every  falfehood.     Whe 
all  thefe  things  together,   with  the  enlargement 
Ich   they  are  capable,   and  which    u  ill   prob 
occur  to  moll  of  you  in  hearing,  they  feem  to  take 
away  all  poflibility  of  fuppofing  the  gofpel'  to  be 
product  of  an  impoftor. 

3.  The  third  general  head  of  prefumptive  evi- 
e,  contains  the  circumfhnces  attending  the  t 
li  cat  ion  of  the  gofpel.  Many  of  thefe  are  worthy 
of  observation,  and  we  (hall  find  that,  taking  them 
lingly  or  collectively,  they  are  in  general  fuch  «s, 
fuppofing  the  gofpel  to  be  true,  greatly  illuftrate  thfi 
wifdom  .of  God  in  the  choice  of  them  j  but  on  the 
other  fuppoiition,  they  were  the  moil  unfavourable 
for  procuring  a  reception,  and  c  11  ing  fuccefs  to  an 
impoftor.  The  time  of  Chrift's  appearance  is  cal- 
led in  Scripture,  the  fulnefs  of  tune.  This  indeed 
may  be  underftood  as   only  nv  ie   appointed 

time — that  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  ancient 
prophecies.      There  are,    how:  my  other  re- 

fpe&s,  ia  which  it  may  be  oaiied  the  fulnefs  of 
time.  The  ignorance  and  wickednefs  of  the  world 
had  come  to  a  full  height.  The  remains  of  tradi- 
tion for  many  ages  continued  to  have  fome  efftel, 
but  were  by  this  time  wholly  obliterated  by  the  in- 
ventions of  men. 

There  had  alfo  been  full  time  to  try  every  other 
method  of  reformation,  fo  that  the  intervention  of 
divine  providence,  according  to  the  teflimony  of  fe- 
veral  heathen  writers,  was  become  neceflary.  Who- 
ever will  look  into  the  reafoning  of  Cicero,  M  De 
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natura  Deorum,"  and  his  other  moral  or  theological 
difputations,  will  have  a  very  clear  and  full  convic- 
tion, how  much  men  of  the  fineft  genius  and  gFeateil 
penetration,  were  bewildered  upon  the  fubject  of 
religion.  This  very  thing,  indeed,  has  been  re- 
commended by  fome  judicious  perfons  for  a  man  to 
fatisfy  himfelf  of  the  uecefiity  of  revelation  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  if  this  is  fully  done,  the  acceptance  cf  the 
ChrinSan  religion  follows  as  a  fpeedy  confequence. 

We  may  alio  take  notice,  that  the  world  in  ge- 
neral, at  the  time  of  Chrifl's  appearance,  was  fitted 
in  a  manner  it  never  had  been  before,  for  fpreading 
t';e  knowledge  of  the  truth  with  the  greateft  facility 
and  fpeed.  The  Raman  empire,  which  had  rifen 
gradually,  was  then  extended  in  a  manner  over  the 
whole  known  world.  Before  that  time,  the  im- 
menfe  number  of  fmall,  independent,  and  commonly 
hoftile  ftates,  rendered  mutual  accefs  and  intercourfe 
far  more  difficult.  It  is  true,  before  this  the  Afiy- 
rian  and  Perfian  monarchies  were  of  conliderable 
extent,  but  neither  comparable  to  this,  nor  of  any 
long  duration.  But  now  the  nations  being  united 
under  one  head,  it  was  eafv  to  carry  the  tidings  of 
f  ilvation  to  the  mod  diltant  corners.  Add  to  this 
the  farourable  circumftance,  that  there  was  peacvi 
over  all  the  world  at  the  time  of  Chriil's  birth  ;  a 
fit  emblem  of  his  character  who  was  the  Princ 
Peace.  It  was  alfo  defigned  for  another  purpofe, 
that  there  might  be  eafy  accefs  and  opportunity  to 
the  apoftles  to  fufil  their  commidion,  Mark  xvi. 
15.  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world/'  &:c.  The  e\ 
fully  correfponded  to  this  preparation  for  it  in  pro- 
vidence j  for  it  is  incredible  to  think  with  what  ra- 
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pidity  the  apoflles  carried  the  name  of  Chrift  through 
the    world,  and  how  early  the  gofpel  was   preached 
to  the   moftdiftant   nations.     It  is  alfo  obfervable, 
that   when    this   purpofe  had  been  ferved  by  it,   the 
power  and  greatnefs  of  the  Romans  came  to  an  end. 
As  foon  as  th-?  church  was  planted  in  different  cor- 
ners of  the   Roman  empire,  that  vail  body,   which 
had    long   been  growing  to  fuch  an  enormous  bulk, 
lint  rent  into  two  parts,    and    then  broken  into 
innumerable    fmaller  divinons.     Take    it  therefore 
as  a  great  defign   of  Providence — the  time  and  cir- 
camilances   appear   admirably  Jo  illuftrate  it.     But, 
on  the  other  hand,   what  probability  could  there  be, 
that  a  handful  of  illiterate  mechanics  mould  be  able 
to  overthrow  the  whole  fyltem  of  heathen  theology, 
that  had  continued  fo  long  and  fpread  fo  wide  ;   that 
they  fhould  think  of  doing  this,  in  oppoiition  to  the 
power  of  princes,   the  learning  of  philofophers,  the 
interefted  policy  of  priefts,    and  the  rage  and  enthu- 
fbfm   of  a   deluded   people  !   Strange,    indeed,    I 
thefe   fuccefsful   agents    mould  come   even  from  an 
obfeure  corner,   and   from    a   nation   that  was,  of  all 
others,   not   merely  defpifed,  but  execrated  anci 
horred  ;    that  they  mould,  notwithstanding,   fuccr-^d 
by  preaching  the  divinity  of  a  crucified  man,   a  fed 
that  carried  in  it  the  higheft  idea  of  bafenefs  and  ig- 
nominy.     Finally,   that  they  (hould  do  this  without: 
the  parade  or  form  of  worlhip  to  engage   attention  * 
without    fecrets   or   myfteries  to  excite  veneration  ; 
but  by  the  iimplicity  of  that  truth  which  the  worldly 
imn  ctefpifes,   and  the  firi&nefs  of  that  law  which 
the  tinner  hates. 
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LECTURE  VI. 

WE  now  come  to  the  principal  and  direct  evi- 
dence for  the  truth   of  the   Chriftian    reli- 
gion.    Tins  is  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  in  itfelf  full 
concluiive  ;  lb  that  if  the   fads  alluded   to   be 
true,   the  consequence  is  m  voidable. 

Prefumptive  evidence  is  foi  of  fuch  a  nature, 

j  far  by  the  coocu  .   circua>ftaa- 

.   as  to  produce   even  a  clear  and  full  conviction. ; 
it  differs  in  its  kind  from  the  direct  concluiive 
proof.     A  few  circum (lances  of  probability  do   but 
le,   ttiey  gradually  rife  in  ftrength  by  an  addition 
to  their  number  ;    but  a  direct  pre.  h  ih:gle, 

if  juft,  fa  ti  sties  the  mind.     In  this  view,   die  proof 
o:  the  truth  of  the  Chriltian  religion  is  the  wor 

iiaclcs.      A  :  ral  power  ii   the    feal   or 

lion   of  a   fupernatural   comm.!::,:..       Perhaps, 
ever,  as  the  Christian  religion  is  the  completion 
of  one  great  fyilem,  which  began  to  take  place  from 
very  fall  of  man,   was  gradual!  id  in  fue- 

ling   ages,  and    perfected    by  the    incarnation    of 
Son    of  God,  we  may  divide   even   this    fi 
probl   into  two  parts,   the  otic  i  ful- 

filling the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teitament,  and  the 
other  of  the  miracles  performed  by  our  Lord  i:. 
days  of  his  ■flelh.  Thefc  ultimately  reft  upon  the 
fame  principle,  for  the  fore  feeing  and  the  foretelling 
vents  future  anddiliant,  is  as  real  a  miracle,  and 
perhaps  as  fully  fatisfying  to  the  mind,  as  any  ether 
•'.       Bat  ..  two 
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feparate  branches,  it  will  be  bed  to  begin  with  what 
is  common  to  both,  and  confider,  1.  What  is  a  mi- 
racle. 2.  What  is  its  proper  import  in  confirma- 
tion of  a  doctrine,  and  the  force  of  the  proof. 

I.  Then,  let  us  confider  the  queftion,  Wrhat  is  a 
miracle  ?  Some  fay  it  is  a  reverfing,  altering,  or  fuf- 
pending  the  courfe  of  nature,  or  its  ordinary  or  ge- 
neral laws.  Some  fay  it  is  doing  what  is  above  the 
power  of  a  creature  or  a  finite  being.  And  fome, 
that  it  is  doing  what  is  demonftrably  above  the 
power  of  the  immediate  agent.  As  to  the  firft  of 
thefe  I  would  obferve,  that  reverfing,  altering,  or 
fufpending  the  courfe  of  nature,  is  certainly  a  mira- 
cle ;  but  the  definition  is  not  fufiiciently  comprehen- 
five,  becaufe  every  miracle  is  not  of  that  kind.  The 
predicting  the  recovery  of  a  perfon  in  ficknefs  with 
fpecial  circumitances,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Hezekiah,  or 
difcovering  a  knowledge  of  things  diftant,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  what  our  Saviour  faid  to  Nathanael,  are  as 
clearly  and  evidently  miracles,  as  any  dominion  over 
nature  ;  befides,  it  is  not  always  in  our  power  to 
fav,  whether  there  is  any  controul  or  alteration  of 
the  laws  of  nature  or  not,  as  when  our  Saviour 
fpoke  to  the  winds  and  the  fea,  and  immediately 
there  was  a  great  calm.  A  fudden  calm  might  have 
happened  in  the  courfe  of  things,  and  yet  its  follow- 
ing at  that  in  (taut  carried  fuch  a  conviclion  with  it, 
that  the  beholders  immediately  and  juftly  faid, 
"  Behold  what  manner  of  man  is  this,1'  &C 

A^ainlt  miracles,  under  this  view  of  controuling 
the  courfe  of  nature,  Lord  Shaftefbury,  with  his 
ufual  vivacity,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  with  his  ufual 
prejudice  and  partiality,  has  objected  thus:  "Strange," 
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favs  he,  u  to  make  the   altering  the  courie  of  na- 
ture a  mark  of  the  Divinity,   when   this   is   not  fo 
convincing  and  fatisfying  a  proof  of  the  being  and 
perfections  of  God,  as  the  order  and 'regularity  of 
the    courfe  of  nature. "      But  nothing  can  be  more 
equivocal,  and  indeed  dilingenuous,  than  this  man- 
ner  of  fpeaking  ;  for  as   the  firit  conititution  and 
conflant   prefervation  of  the  frame  of  nature,  is  a 
proof  of  the   wiiclom  and  power  of  its  Maker,  fo 
an  esprefs  viiible  interpoution  in  his  own  work,  at 
his  own  time,   and  for   his  own  great  purpofes,  is 
certainly  a  mod  convincing  proof  of  his  power  and 
prefence.     I   (hew  my  power  in  my  family,  by  al- 
tering,  as   well   as   giving  my  commands  ;  and 
property  in   my  ground,  by    cutting   down   a   tree, 
when    I   have  ufe  for  it  in  other  iervice,  as  well  as 
by  planting  it,  or  pruning  it. 

The  fecond  definition  of  a  miracle  is,  that  it  is 
doing  what  is  above  the  power  of  any  finite  being, 
and  therefore  thews  itfclf  to  be  the  finger  of  God. 
This,  though  very  often  adopted  by  writers,  I  think 
is  liable  to  great  exceptions.  We  certainly  can 
baldly  be  thought  capable  of  defining  what  is  above 
the  power  of  the  finite  creature,  and  what 
Creation  is  jultly  reckoned  an  incommunicable 
power,  though  this  is  only  a  confequence  fro-;.  .  - 
velation,  and  particularly  from  worihip  being  found- 
ed upon  creation,  and  from  this  circumftance  joined 
with  it,  that  God  will  not  give  his  glory  to  ano- 
ther ;  but  what  powers  God  may  communicate  to 
creatures,  other  than  this,  we  cannot  fay,  fuch  as 
knowing  the  thoughts — perceiving  things  at  a  di- 
Vol.VIII.  F 
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fiance — making  a  man  to  do  fo  by  private  intima- 
or  expreilion — controuling  the  elements — and 
many  others  that  might  be  mentioned  ;  there- 
fore, I  apprehend,  it  is  the  third  that  we  muft  reft 
upon  as  the  true  and  genuine  definition  of  a  mira- 
cle, &.c.  when  it  is  evidently  above  the  natural 
power  of  the  vifible  agent,  the  perfon  at  whofe  com- 
mand, at  whofe  deure,  or  in  atteflation  of  whofe 
claim,  it  is  wrought.  This  is  the  point  upon  which 
we  can  mo(l  eahly  fatisfy  ourfelves  ;  and  it  is  us 
fare  an  evidence  of  divine  authority,  as  if  we  could 
certainly  tell  whether  the  thing  produced  could,  or 
could  not  be  effected  by  a  finite  power.  It  was  from 
this  that  the  Jews  concluded,  that  our  Saviour  had 
the  prefence  and  afliitance  of  God :  "  For  no  man 
can  do  the  miracles  that  thou  dolt,  except  God  be 
with  him." 

We  are  now-  to  confider  what  is  the  import  of  a 
miracle,  and  of  its  effect  in  confirmation  of  a  doc- 
trine. Prodigies  and  wonderful  things  properly 
prove  nothing  at  all,  except  when  they  are  profef- 
fedly  wrought  in  atteflation  of  fome  truth,  cr  of 
fome  claim  of  the  perfon  who  does  them.  They 
rell  upon  this  fuppofition,  that  fuch  a  power  is  an 
evidence  of  a  divine  commiflion,  and  they  are  na- 
turally expected  as  the  credentials  of  thofe  who  pre- 
tend a  divine  commiiTion.  The  Jews,  you  fee, 
made  the  demand  of  our  Saviour,  John  vi.  30. 
4  What  fign  fheweft  thou,"  &c.  and  though  he 
LS  reiufed  to   gratify  I  liciaus  petu- 

lance or  obftinate  incredulity,  yet  in  general  he  ap- 
pealed to  his  works,  as  the  juil  and  proper  tefti- 
monics  of  his  divine  coumiifiion,  Johnx.  23.  "  The 
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works  that  I  do,"  &.c.  John  xv.  24.  "  If  I  had  net 
done  among  them,'!  &.c.  There  are  fome  who  tell 
us,  that  a  miracle  in  atteftation  of  the  truth  of  a  doc- 
trine, muft  be  confidered  as  a  lan&ion  to  it,  only  if 
doctrine  is  in  itfelf  credible,  corifonart  to  rofon, 
and  worthy  of  belief.  Thofe  who  reafon  ia  this 
manner,  fay,  that  fome  doitrincs  are  fo  contrary  or 
fo  (hocking  to  reafon,  that  no  evidence  can  be  more 
plain,  even  when  a  miracle  is  wrought,  than  the 
evidence  of  fuch  doctrines  being  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture and  perfections  of  God.  But  I  look  upon  this 
manner  of  reafoning  to  be  very  unjuft  and  inconclu- 
five.  It  tends,  in  the  refalt,  to  fet  the  reafonings  of 
men,  independent  of  revelation,  above  the  teftimony 
of  God,  and  revelation  itfelf.  This  feems  to  be  the 
darling  theme,  not  only  of  infidels,  but  of  pretended 
friends  to  revealed  religion,  who  are  worfe,  if  poili- 
ble,  than  infidels  themf elves.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that, 
if  this  is  the  cafe,  there  can  be  no  benefit  received 
by  revelation.  Miracles  are  the  only  fanction  that 
can  be  given  to  a  revelation  ;  yet  before  thefe  will 
be  admitted  or  fuflfered  to  be  heard,  thefe  reafoners 
tell  us,  that  we  mull  confider  the  doctrine  itfelf, 
whether  it  is  worthy  of  God  ;  and  if  they  fhall  be 
pleafed  to  judge  that  it  is  not,  the  miracles,  and  any 
other  evidence  that  can  be  given,  are  fet  at  nought 
as  of  no  value,  and  the  matter  not  even  brought  to 
atrial.  This  I  apprehend  to  be  really  the  cafe  with 
many  in  the  prefent  age  ;  but  it  feems  to  me  very 
plain,  that  fuch  is  our  blindnefs  and  ignorance  in  the 
tilings  of  God,  that  we  know  very  little  about  them^  ' 
till  they  are  made  known  by  God  himfelf ;  ?.:id  if 
wc  were  to  make  our  own  reafon  the  previous  flan- 
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1  of  what  was  admifftble  or  not  in  quality  of  re- 
ion,  it  would  make  mad  work  indeed.     I  fhall 
very  little  what  men  of  vain  and  carnal  minds 
fay  of  my  fentiments  ;    but  I  have  been  many  years 
of  opinion,  that  as  revelation  was  neceflary,  and  re- 
ion  is  given  us,  we  aft  the  moll  wife  and  truly 
mid  part,  if  we  take  all  our  theological  opinions 
immediately,  and  without  challenge,  from  the  ora- 
i  les   of  truth.     I   confefs   it  is   agreeable  to  me  to 
/,  that  the  truths  of  the  everlafting  gofpel  are 
eabk  to  found  reafon,  and  founded  upon  the 
e  of  human  nature  ;  and  I  have  made  it  my  bu- 
!s,   through  my  whole  life,  to   illuftrate  this  re- 
mark.    Yet  to  begin  by  making  the  fuggeftion  of 
aw  own  reafon  the  flandard  of  what  is  to  be  heard 
or  examined  as  a  matter  of  revelation,   I  look  upon 
to  be  highly  dangerous,  manifeflly  unjuft,  and  in- 
confittent  with  the  foundation-Hone  of  all  revealed 
religion,  viz.  that  reafon,  without  it,   is  infufficient 
to  bring  us  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  our  duty ; 
and  therefore,  as  Socrates  faid  to  Alcibiades,  "  It  is 
[bnable  to  think  that  God  will  come  down  into 
world,  to  teach  us  his  will."     I  am  not  infenli- 
how  far  it  would  be  juft  to  carry  the  principle 
en  which  our  adverfarjes   ground  their  fentiments. 
Any  new  principles  or  doctrines,   feemingly  abfurd 
j  n   themfelves>   and  unholy  in   their  effects,   would 
*inrt,   with  judicious   perfons,  be  raflily  or  fuddenly 
itted ;    and  the  more  fufpicious  the  principles 
are  in  themfelves,  no   doubt  we   mull  examine  the 
pretcnfions  to  miracles  the  more  carefully.     This  is 
the   part  of  prudence  ;  but  to  carry  it  further,   and 
fay,  we  will  receive  no  evidence  that  God  has  taught 
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any  thing  different  from  what  we  ourfelves  think 
reafonable,  is  juft  weakening  the  truth  before  ad- 
mitted, that  revelation  immediately  from  himfelf  is 
evidently  neceffary. 

It  will  be  faid  by  fome,   that   fometimes   preten- 
fions  not  only  to  revelation,  but  to  miracles,  are  con- 
tradictory, and  deftrufrive  of  each  other.     I  admit 
there  may  be  fuch   a  fuppofition  made,  but  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  neceiTary  cordequence"  of  the  wifdom  of 
the  divine  government,   that  he  will  not  fuffer  any 
of    thefe    things    to    be,    without    fufficient    marks 
whereby  an  impartial  inquirer  may  difcover  the  dif- 
ference.    This  was  the  cafe  of  Mofes  and  the  ma- 
gicians  in   Egypt ;   they  were  fuffered  to  perform 
many  things   fimilar  to  his   miracles,  but  ftill  the 
great  fuperiority  was  to  be  feen  in  his  ;  and  perhaps 
by   the  comparifons   made   between   them  and  the 
other,  there  was  the  more  evident  demonftration  of 
anger  cf  God.     On  this  whole  fubjeel,  and  par- 
ticularly the   import  of  miracles  as  the  proof  of  a 
doctrine,    fee    Jiiihop   Fleetwood's   works.       Thefe 
two   preliminary   points   being   difcufTed,   what   re- 
mains may  be  ftat«d  with   the   greater  brevity,   and 
to   the   greater   advantage.     The  miracles  in  behalf 
of  the  truth  of  the  gofpel  may  be  divided,  as  hinted 
above,  into  two  parts  :   the  fulfilling  the  prophecies 
of  the    Old   Teftament,    and    the    miracles    during 
Chrift's  perfonal  miniitry.     As  to  the  nrft  of  thefe, 
nothing   is   more   plain   than  the  faith  of  believers 
being  pointed,   from  the  earlieft  ages,   to   a  Saviour 
to  come.     From  the  fird  promife,   that   the  feed  of 
the  woman  fhould  bruife  the  ferpent's  head,  through 
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healing  the  lick,  feeding  the  multitude,  railing  the 
dead.  The  Pharilees  foolilhly  aiked  a  lign  from 
heaven.  It  had  been  much  eaiier  to  have  dazzled 
their  eves  with  the  appearance  of  fome  extraordi- 
nary meteor  in  the  airy  regions,  than  to  have  given 
them  the  proofs  which  he  actually  did.  I  do  not 
flay  to  illuftrate  the  tender  and  benevolent  ful 
of  many  of  his  miracles. 


LECTURE  VII. 

WE  now  proceed  to  the  confequential  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  the  Chriitian  religion 
to  fay,  the  circumflances  that  have  arifen  iinee  the 
coming  of  Chrift  in  the  neih,   and  his  c  on 

Mount  Calvary.      Thefe  I  mail  divide  into  the  : 
lowing  branches  :    I.   Its  incredible  progrefs  by  the 
moil  unlikely  means,  great  extent,  and  long  conti- 
nuance.    2.  The  great  and  valuable  effects  prodL 
by  it.     3.   The  vilible  fulfilment   of  icripture   pro- 
phecies. 

I.  Let  us  confider  its.  incredible  progrefs.  Im- 
mediately after  Chrifl's  afcenlion,  his  difciples  went 
into  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  fpread  the 
truth  with  a  fuccefs  altogether  aftonilhing.  It  is 
agreed,  I  believe,  that  in  lets  than  fifty  years  the 
gofpel  was  preached  and  embraced  throughout  the 
vail  extent  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  argument 
does  not  appear  in  its  full  force,  unlefs  we  confider 
by  what  means  the  effect  was  produced.  The  ap- 
parent inllruments  were  only  a  few  fithermen  of 
Galilee,  without  either   power  or  learning.     One 
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would   think   it  quite   incredible  that  any  of  them 
fhould  ever  think  of  forming  the  defign,   ftill  more 
fo,  that  they  mould  agree  in  it  ;  for  they  were  ma- 
ny and  without   a  head  ;  and  that,   though   agreed, 
they  mould  carry  it  into  execution.     That  Minos  in 
Crete,  and  Numa  at  Rome,  profefTed  lawgivers  and 
heads   of  their   petty   inconfiderable   tribes,    mould 
pretend  intercourfe  with  the  gods,  and   procure   re- 
verence  for   their  decrees,   or  that  they  mould  fuc- 
ceed  in  their  little  dominions  for  a  very  fhort  time, 
is  not  wonderful.     But  that   fneh    perfons  as  Mat- 
thew the  publican,  and  his  companions,  fhould  form 
a  defign  of  fubverting  the  whole  of  the  old  religion, 
and  introducing  the  new,   and  fucceed  in  it,   is  alto- 
gether aftonifhing.     The  wonder  increafes  when  we 
confider,   that  tbefe  men  were  not  united  under  any 
fyftem   of  government   among   themfelves,   further 
than    their  principles  of   obedience  to  their  Mailer, 
who   had   left   the    world.     There   was   not  any  of 
them  who  claimed,  or  poffefTed  fuperiority  over  the 
reft.     They  were  feparated  from  one  another,  with- 
out any  profpecl  of  ever   meeting   again    on  earth. 
Yet  that  they  mould   agree   in   their  doctrine,  and 
propagate  one  religion,  and  that  their  feparate  wri- 
tings fhould  be  the  harmonious  and  concordant   fum 
and  ftandard  of  that  religion,  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  without  the  power  and  influence   of  that  Provi- 
dence which   is  over  all  the  earth.     It  is  not  to  be 
omitted   here,   that   they  obtained  this   fuccefs   by 
preaching  the  divinity  of  a  man  who  had  been  cru- 
cified, the  moft   odious  and  contemptible  idea  that 
could  be  prefented  to  the  human  mind.     One  would 
have  thought,  that  as  foon  as  Chrift  was  crucified, 
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it  would  at  once  have  put  an  end  to  all  further  re- 
fpeft  and  attention  to  him.  This,  it  is  moll  likely, 
his  enemies,  the  high  prieits  and  Pharifees,  thought 
themfelves  quite  certain  of,  which  made  them  fo 
intent  upon  his  crucifixion.  I  cannot  help  obfer- 
ving,  that  feme  judicious  commentators  have  ima- 
gined that  the  devil,  the  great  enemy  of  mankind, 
fuppofed  the  fame  thing.  He,  though  acquainted 
in  general  with  the  end  of  the  Saviour's  million,  yet 
certainly  was  not  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the 
defign  of  infinite  wifdom,  and  thought,  if  he  pre- 
vailed to  have  Chrift  rejefted  by  the  Jews,  judged, 
condemned,  and  crucified  by  the  Romans,  he  mould 
entirely  defeat  the  defign.  They  fuppofe  this  to  be 
the  meaning  of  his  triumphing  over  principalities 
and  powers,  making  a  fnew  of  them  on  his  crofs, 
and  by  death  deftroying  him  that  had  the  power 
of  death,  that  is  the  devil.  I  mud  further  obferve, 
that  the  whole  doctrine  of  Chrili  is  molt  directly 
oppofed  to  human  pride  ;  fo  much  fo  indeed,  that 
after  it  is  embraced,  and  there  is  a  general  profellion 
of  it  in  any  place,  a  worldly  fpirit  is  never  at  eafe 
endeavouring  to  corrupt  and  alrer  it.  1  fhall  add 
but  one  circumftance  more.  The  gofpel  was  then 
.fnccefsful,  notwithstanding  the  greatelt  and  molt 
violent  opposition  made  to  it  from  every  quarter. 
The  heathen  religions,  as  obferved  formerly,  were 
not  fr.ppofed  to  be  mutually  repugnant,  and  did  net 
contend  widi  one  another  ;  but  they  all  contended 
with  the  gofpel,  which  was  indeed  their  common 
enemy.  The  moil  violent  perfecutions  were  railed 
againll  the  ChriiKans,  throughout  all  the  Romau 
empire.     The  philolophcis   and  learned  men,    \ 
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had  never  contended  with  the  popular  religion,  all 
united  their  force  againft  the  Chriftian  religion. 
Yet  the  divine  wifdom  defeated  the  counfel  of  the 
wife,  and  brought  to  nought  the  understanding  of 
the  prudent,  that  no  flefh  might  glory  in  his  pre- 
fence.  I  muft  more  particularly  obferve,  that  Julian 
the  apoftate,  who  was  not  only  the  moft  inveterate, 
but  alfo  the  moft  wife  and  able  enemy  that  ever  fet 
himfelf  in  oppofition  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  tried  to 
afTault  it  in  every  way  that  could  be  thought  of ;  he 
found  that  cruelty  and  violence  would  not  do,  then 
he  tried  reproach  and  public  fl.ame.  He  encouraged 
the  philofophers  by  his  kindnefs,  and  amfred  thein 
by  his  writings,  and  indeed  he  carried  en  his  oppo- 
fition with  fo  much  zeal,  that  he  even  attempted  the 
reformation  of  the  Pagan  religion,  by  infifting  on  the 
heathen  priefts  imitating  the  Chriftians  in  their  mor- 
tified carriage,  and  the  charitable  care  of  the  poor. 
But  all  would  not  do  ;  and  he  himfelf,  by  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  death,  proved  one  of  the  greater! 
means  of  fpreading  the  triumphs  of  the  gofpel. 
When  all  thefe  circumftances,  with  the  enlarge- 
ments of  which  they  are  capable,  are  taken  toge-> 
ther,  the  fuccefs  of  the  gofpel  is  a  very  powerful 
evidence  of  its  divine  original,  fo  that  we  may  well 
fay,  as  the  apoftle  did,  "  So  mightily  grew  the  word 
of  God,  and  prevailed!" 

II.  The  fecond  thing  to  be  confidered,  is  the  great 
and  valuable  effects  produced  by  the  gofpel.  There 
is  the  greater  reafon  to  infift  upon  this  part  of  the 
fubjeel,  that  enemies  have  mewed  a  great  inclination 
to  deny  or  mifreprefent  them.  I  am,  however,  per- 
fuaded,   that  on   a  fair  and  candid  examination,  the 
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effects  of  the  gofpel  will  appear  to  be  truly  great, 
ancfr  truly  extenfive.     The  eifects  of  the  gofpel  may 
be  confidered  in  two  views,  as  producing  knowledge* 
and  practice.     Now,  did   not   the  gofpel  introduce 
fome    knowledge   in   religion  ?   Whoever  will  com- 
pare the  fyitem  of  religious  belief  which  prevailed 
before,  with  that  which  took  place  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the   gofpel,   will  fee  the  great  excellence 
and   virtue    of   that  difpenfation.       vSuck    was    the 
power  of  divine   light,   that  it   actually  in  a  fhort 
time  banifhed  the  abfurd  polytheifm  and  idolatry  of 
the  heathen  nations.      So  complete  was  the  victory, 
that   it   never   has   again   dared   to  lift  up  its  head. 
The   enemies  of  religion  are  not  now  to  be  {tripped 
of  Venus  and  Bacchus,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of 
thofe  fictitious  deities,  the  worfhip  of  whom,  while  it 
claimed  to  be  religion,    w7as  nothing  fcut  a  difcipline 
of  ignorance,  vice,  and  impurity.     The  only  know- 
ledge of  religion  which  was  of  value  among  the  an- 
cients,  was  the  remains  of  tradition  from  the  patri- 
archal age  ;  and   whatever  now  deferves  that  name 
is  borrowed  from   the  gofpel.      Jt  was  an  early  re- 
mark of  the  Chriftian  apologifls,  tSiat  the  gofpel  had 
put  to  iilence  the  heathen  oracles. 

On  this  head  #it  is  particularly  remarkable,  that 
the  knowledge  of  religion,  which  is  the  fruit  of  the 
gofpel,  is  the  acquifition  of  the  multitude.  There 
was  fomething  of  this  mentioned  formerly  in  ano- 
ther view.  It  deferves,  however,  repeated  notice, 
that  the  gofpel  was  preached  to  the  poor,  and 
brought  light,  not  to  particular  men,  but  to  man- 
kind in  general.  A  mechanic  or  peafant.  inftrucled 
in  the  oracles  of  truth,  .has  now  more  juft  and  con- 
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iittent  notions  of  God,  his  perfections,  his  laws,  his 
providence,  than  the  mod  renowned  philofophers  of 
ancient  times. 

It  is  oblerved  by  fome  when  on  this  fubject,  that 
the  gofpel  has  introduced  the  greateft  improvements 
of  human  as  well  as  divine  knowledge  :  not  but 
that  thofe  arts  which  depend  entirely  upon  the  ex- 
ertion of  human  talents  and  powers,  were  carried  to 
as  great  perfection  before,  as  flnce  the  coming  of 
Chrift,  in  the  heathen  as  in  the  Christian  world, 
fuch  as  poetry,  painting,  itatuary,  &x.  But  natural 
knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  conititution 
and  courfe  of  nature,  began  with,  and  increafed  by 
religious  light  ;  all  the  theories  of  the  ancients,  as' 
to  the  formation  and  prefervation  of  the  earth  and 
heavens,  were  childilli  and  trifling.  From  revela- 
tion we  learn  the  limple  account  of  the  creation  of 
all  things  out  of  nothing,  by  the  omnipotence  of 
God  :  and  perhaps  there  are  few  things  more  de- 
lightful than  to  obferve,  that  the  latelt  difcoveries 
in  philofophy  have  never  (hewn  us  any  thing  but 
what  is  perfectly  conliitent  with  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine and  hiftory.  There  is  one  modern  clais  or  feet 
of  divines,  who  affirm  that  all  human  feience  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Bible — natural  philofophy,  allru- 
nomy,  chronology.  This,  1  am  afraid,  is  going  too 
Car  ;  but  1  think  it  had  not  been  poilible  fqr  any 
wnter  or  writers  in  the  age  of  the  facred  penmen, 
to  have  written  fo  much  on  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  its  hiftory  lince  that,  without  being 
guilty  of  abfurdities  and  contradictions,  unlefs  they 
had  been  under  the  direction  of  an  infallible  guide. 

The  next  branch  of  this  head  is,   to  conftder  the 
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effects  of  the  gofpel  as  to  practice,  Here,  I  think, 
the  firil  thing  is  to  confider  the  roanifeft  tendency 
and  profeiTed  aim  of  the  gofpel  itfelf,  and  its  eilecls 
on  thofe  who  truly  believe  it,  and  live  according  to 
it.  The  temper  and  character  of  fuch  wift  appear 
to  be  truly  admirable,  and  the  more  fo  upon  a  very 
ilri£l  and  critical  examination,  if  we  conlider  the 
noblenefs  of  their  principles,  the  iirictnefs,  regula- 
rity, and  univerfality  of  their  practice,  the  ufeful- 
nefs  and  happy  effects  of  their  converfation.  A 
Chriftian's  heart  is  poffefled  by  the  love  of  God, 
and  his  will  fubjecled  to  the  order  of  his  providence. 
Moderation  and  felf-denial  is  his  rule  with  refpeel 
to  himfelf,  and  unfeigned  good- will,  proved  by  ac- 
tive beneficence,  with  regaid  to  others.  Nor  is  this 
at  all  matter  of  mere  theory,  it  is  certainly  matter 
of  experience  ;  nay,  it's  influence  hath  been,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  powerful  in  gaining  the  aflent  of  others 
to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  -The  vifible  and  emi- 
nent piety  of  the  firft  miniflers  of  the  New  Tefta- 
inent,  and  the  earlieft  converts,  had:  the  greateft 
eftecl:  in  procuring  reception  to  the  principle  that 
produced  them.  The  general  integrity  of  their 
lives,  and  the  eminent  appearance  in  fome  of  them 
of  the  illuftrious  virtues,  charity,  fortitude  and  pa- 
tience, was  what  fobdued  all  oppofition. 

The  heathens  fometimes  reproached  one  another 
by  the  comparifon,  faying,  Sjc  how  thefe  Chriiiians 
love  one  another  !  How  honourable  was  it,  when 
one  of  the  apologifts  (Lactantius)  was  able  to  fay, 
Give  me  a  man  who  is  wrathful,  malicious,  re- 
vcii   f'.Yl,  and  with  a  few  words  of  God  I  will  make 
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him  calm  as  a  lamb  ;  give  me  one  that  is  a  cove- 
tous, nig  miter,  and  I  will  give  you  him 
again  liberal,  bountiful,  and  dealing  out  of  his  mo- 
ney byhandfuls  ;  give  me  one  that  is  fearful  of 
pain  and  of  death,  and  immediately  he  fhall  defpife 
racks,  and  crofles,  and  the  mod  dreadful  puniih- 
ments  you  can  invent. 

If  we  were  to  make  a  comparifon  between  parti- 
culars, I  apprehend  the  advantage  would  appear 
very  juft.  ;  but  it  is  ufiial  to  ft  ate  the  comparifon, 
not  with  regard  to  thofe  that  are  truly  religious, 
but  to  take  it  from  the  general  conduct  of  thofe 
•who  profefs  the  gofpel.  I  am  not  fure  that  any 
■comparifon  is  juft,  but  between  real  believers  and 
others.  However,  we  may  make  it  both  ways,  and 
fee  how  it  will  turn  out.  Compare  the  piety,  hu- 
mility, charity,  and  active  zeal  of  a  real  Chriftian, 
with  the  moil  ftriking  characters  of  ancient  times, 
and  the  great  fuperio'rity  of  the  firft  will  appear. 
Not  only  fottiGi  idolatry,  but  luft,  pride,  orientation, 
will  appear  to  tarniih  many  of  the  laft  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  But  even  with  regard  to  mere  pro- 
leffion,  there  is  reafon  to  fay,  that  the  manners  of 
men  are  greatly  improved,  even  where  they  are  not 
fan  c~ti  fled. 

He  who  will  confider  with  attention  the  manners 
of  ancient  nations,  will  fee  great  reafon  to  abate  of 
that  veneration  which  his  reading  their  exploits,  as 
recorded  by  writers  of  eminence,  may  fometimes 
lead  him  into.  There  are  perfons  to  be  found  of 
fuch  barbarity,  in  many  inftances  prevailing  through 
a  nation,  the  cuftom  of  expofing  their  children  ;  and 
in  the  cafe  of  fome,  there    was  fuch  ferocity  and 
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cruelty,  either  Thundering  their  enemies,  or  felling 
them  for  (lives,  in  lacking  cities,  as  would  make  a 
perfon  of  any  humanity  fhudder  in  reading  them. 
Roiiin's  character  of  the  ancient  Spartan?,  and  Pre- 
fident  Goguet's  account  of  the  manners  in  general 
of  the  ancient  ages,  may  give  lome  conception  of 
this  matter. 


LECTURE  VIII. 

THE  third  branch  of  this  head,  is  the  fulfilling 
of  Scripture  prophecies.  This  is  an  argu- 
ment very  fatisfying  to  the  mind,  and  which  might 
be  illuftrated  by  a  great  variety  of  examples.  The 
Old  Teftament  prophecies  I  have  had  o"ccafion  to 
coniider  in  a  former  part  of  the  fubjecr.,  and  fhall 
not  now  refume,  further  than  by  making  this  ob- 
fervation,  that  there  are  ibme  prophecies  here,  which 
not  only  had  their  completion  in  Chriil,  but  conti- 
nue to  be  fulfilled  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world. 
Some  entertaining  peculiarities  of  this  kind  may  be 
feen  in  feveral  writers  upon  the  partition  of  the 
earth,  and  the  manner  of  its  being  peopled.  In 
Delany's  Revelation  examined  with  Candour,  there 
are  fome  things  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a 
judicious  and  critical  reader.  Take  one  example  ; 
he  mentions  the  prophecy  of  Ifhmael,  "  His  hand 
(hall  be  againft  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
againft  him,  and  he  fhall  dwell  in  the  prefence  of  all 
his  brethren."  He  f.iys  that  this  prophecy  is  ful- 
filling at  this  time  as  well  as  formerly  ;  that  the 
poflerity  of  Iihmael,  who  fettled  in  Arabia,  are  the 
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wild  Arabs,  a  people  that  are  in  a  (late  of  oppofi- 
tion  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations  ;  that  they  ne- 
vvere  fubdued  by  any  of  the  different  princes 
obtained  dominion  in  different  ages  in  thofe 
countries,  and  continue  unconnected  and  unfubdued 
to  this  day. 

But  one  of  the  chiefeft  inftances  we  have  to  take 
notice  of,  on  the  fubjecl:  of  Scripture  prophecies,  is 
the  hiftory  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  Jewifh  nation. 
The  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerufalem, 
was  propheaed  of  by  our  Saviour  in  a  manner  fo 
diftinct  and  fo  particular,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  ima- 
gine any  thing  to  exceed  it.  With  regard  to  the 
temple  in  particular,  he  faid  that  there  ihould  not 
remain  one  ftone  upon  another  that  ihould  not  be 
thrown  down.  He  defcribes  the  extreme  mifery  of 
the  people  when  Jerufalem  mould  be  compaffed 
about  with  armies  ;  and  he  fixes  the  time  in  the 
moft  precife  manner,  that  that  generation  ihould  not 
pafs  away  till  all  was  fulfilled  ;  and,  finally,  he 
warns  hjs  own  difciples,  when  certain  iigns  appear- 
ed, to  fly  for  fafety.  The  reality  of  thofe  prophe- 
cies, from  the  time  in  which-  they  happened,  and 
the  facts  with  which  they  were  connected,  are  fo 
"  well  eftabliilied,  as  not  to  be  eaiily  capable  of  con- 
tradiction. And  when  we  compare  the  event  with 
them,  it  is  truly  aftonifiiing  ;  as  the  guilt  of  that 
people  was  very  great,  fo  the  judgments  on  them 
were  the  moil  fignal,  terrible,  and  laiting,  that  were 
ever  inflicted  on  any  nation. 

Their  own  hi  dorian  (Jofcphus)  gives  fuch  an  ae- 
count  of  the  mifjries  of  the  fiega,  as  is  painful  and 
ihocking  to  read  ;  at  the  fame  time  the  contentions 
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within   the   walls,   and   the   unrelenting   fury   with 
which    they   were    animated    one    againft    another, 
makes   it   impoffible  to  confider  them  in  any  othefr 
light,  than  as  a  blinded  and  deftrted  people.     Ano- 
ther  circumftance  alfo  well  worthy  of  attention   is, 
that   as  they  had  crucified   the   Saviour,   and  were 
particularly  defirous  to  have  that  punishment,  which 
was  not  a  JewihS  but  a   Roman   one,  inflicted  upon 
him  ;  fo,  in  the  courfe  of  that  fiege,  they  were  cru- 
cified  round    thtir  own  walls  in  fuch  vaft  numbers, 
that  they  wanted    wood   to    make   crofies   to  hang 
them  on.     All   this   too  was   done  under  the  com- 
mand of  Titas  Yefpafian,   one  of  the  milder!  men 
that  ever  commanded  an  army,  fo  that  the  fupreme 
order  of  Providence    feemed   to   be  forcing  into  its 
own  fervice  every  apparent  inftrument.      It  is  well 
known  that  TituS,  far  from  intending  the  deftruction 
of  the  temple,  had  the  utmoft  folickude  to  have  pre- 
fer ved  i: ;   but  all  was  to  no  purpofe,   for  God   had 
faid  it    mould  be  deftroyed.     To  add  no  more  upon 
this  head,  the  Chriilians,  in  general,  by  attending  to 
their  Mailer's  predictions,  and  following  his  advice^ 
were  preferved  from  the  calamity. 

Belide  the  denruction  cf  the  city  and  tem- 
ple of  Jt  rnfalem,  the  Jews  themfelves,  as  a  nation, 
continue  a  Handing  proof  of  the  Scripture  prophe- 
cies. Their  continuing  a  feparate  people,  notwith- 
standing their  difperfion  through  all  the  earth  for 
above  17CO  years,  and  not  mixing  with  other  na- 
tions, is  an  event  quite  lingular,  that  never  happened 
in  any  other  cafe  ;  fo  that  it  appears  quite  fuperna- 
tural,  as   if  they  were  prepared  by  the  providence 
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of  God  to  prove  the  truth   of  the  Mefliah,   and  to 
wait    till   their   converfion    fliall    crown    the    w 
and    be,    as    the   Scripture    fays,    M  life    from    the 
dead." 

The   other  prophecies  in  the  New  Teftament,  in 
their   accomplishment  in   the  courfe  of  Providence, 
do  alfo  afford  much  entertainment  and  inftru&ion   to 
a   ferious   mind.      They  are  principally  contained  in 
the  Revelations  of  St  John  the  Divine.     1  (hall  only 
now  take  notice  of  one,   viz.  Antichrift,  or  the  man 
of  fin,  defcribed  in   2  Theft*,  ii.  3.  6<  Who  oppofeth 
and  exalteth  himfelf  againft  all  that  is  called  God," 
&tc.     The  Proteftant  writers  very  generally  fuppofe 
that  the  Pope  and  Roman  Catholic  fyftem  of  fuper- 
ilition  are  the  Antichrift   prophefied   of,  and  indeed 
they  feem  very  much  to  quadrate  with  the  defcrip- 
fion.      The  fitting  in  the  temple  of  God,   and  mew- 
ing himfelf  that  he  is  God,  correfponds  furprifingly 
with    the   extravagant   pretentions  to  infallibility  in 
that  church,  and   the   exceffive   fecular  power   and 
it   which   it   is   intended   to   bring  to  the  prieft- 
hood.    The  account  in  the  Revelation,  of  kings  and 
princes  giving  their  power  and  honour  to  the  bead, 
and  no  man  being  allowed  to  buy  and  fell  but  thofe 
who  had  the  mark  of  the  bead,  correfponds  exadlly 
to   the   arrangements  made  by  the  Popifh  dates  for 
y  ages,    to  the   ufurped   dominion,   and  to  that 
■  my  over  confeience  which  was  every  where  ex- 
The  defcription   of  myflical  Babylon,  in 
17th  of  the  Revelations,  feems  in  all  refpecls  to 
Irate  with  the  city  of  Rome.     The  feven  h 
\id  to  be  ie\cn  mountains  on  which  the  woman 
fitteth,  and  in   the  dole   of  the   chapter  it  is  ("aid, 
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**  And  the  woman  whom  thou  faweft,  is  that  great 
that  reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth." 
To  all  this  you  may  add  that  part  of  the  defcription, 
that  (he  was  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  faints, 
which  was  fo  eminently  fulfilled  in  the  dreadful  „ 
perfecutions  for  confcience  fake  which  were  dictated 
by  the  antichriftian  fpirit,  and  carried  on  in  the 
antichriftian  (tares.  To  fmim  this  parallel,  the  two 
witnenes  who  prophefied  in  fackcloJh,  are  fuppofed 
to  be  thofe  who  never  received  the  Romifh  fuper- 
ftitions,  the  Waldenfcs  and  the  Albigenfes  in  the 
Piedmontefe  vallies  ;  by  the  hiltory  of  whom  it  ap- 
pears, that  their  faith  and  worfhip  had  been  the 
fame  that  it  was  from  the  beginning,  and  the  fame 
that  was  received  and  embraced  at  the  Reformation. 
This  remarkable  period  is  fuppofed  to  be  painted  in 
the  deadly  wound  given  to  the  beaft,  notwithitand- 
ing  which  it  did  live,  and  in  the  ten  horns  which 
lhould  hate  the  whore  and  make  her  defolate,  and 
eat  her  nein,  and  burn  her  with  fire. 

After  this  account,  1  muft  obferve  that  there  are 
fome  Proteftant  writers  who  have  not  fallen  in  with 
the 'fc;  erne  of  making  the  Pope  to  be  the  Antichrift 
defcribed  in  the  New  Teftament  ;  and  as  the  apo- 
ftle  fays  there  are  many  antichrift S,  fo  thefe  perfons 
fay  there  is  an  antichriftian  fpirit  in  every  church, 
or  the  corrupt  part  conftantly  in  oppofition  to.  the 
found  ;  truth  driving  with  error,  and  pride  with  the 
meeknefi  of  the  gofpel.  If  this  is  admitted,  the 
Pvoma;i  catholic  church  may  ftill  be  confidered  as 
th  fcene  of  antichriftian  irfurpation,  and  it  ihould 
put  all  others  upon  their  guard,  left  they  in  any  de- 
gree pa: take  of  the  fin,  and  fo  expofe  themfekes  to 
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the  judgment  of  the  great  whore.     I  mall  only  add, 
that  there  is  a  late  opinion  advanced  by  Meflrs  Glas 

and  S ,  which,  fo  far  as  I  know,  was  never 

thought  of  before  thefe,  viz.  that  an  eftablifhed 
church  is  Antichrift,  that  whatever  has  the  appro- 
bation and  authority  of  the  civil  government  in  any 
ftate  interpofed  in  its  behalf,  not  only  may,  but  mult 
be  contrary  to  the  gofpel.  This  is  certainly  carry- 
ing matters  to  exctfs,  as  is  ufual  with  interefitd 
perfons,  incenfed  with  what  they  fuppofe  to  be  in- 
jurious treatment.  Mr  Glas  being  caft  out  of  the 
cftabliihed  church  of  Scotland,  and  perhaps  by  an 
unnecefiary  ft  retch  of  power,  fell  into  this  refentiul 
opinion;  ib  that  I  do  not  fee  how  tills  fentiment  can 
be  fupported,  either  from  Scripture  or  reafon,  as  it 
would  feem  to  make  it  impoflible  for  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world,  to  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  his  Chrift,  or  for  kings  to  become  .  urfing  fa- 
thers, and  queens  nuriing  mothers  to  the  church. ; 
but  fo  far  I  ihall  readily  admit,  that  an  intolerant 
tftablifhment,  and  all  tyranny  over  the  confidence, 
partakes  of  an  antichriflian  fpirit. 

It  will  now  be  time  to  conlider  a  little,  the  ob- 
jections againfl  the  Chriitian  religion.  It  is  eafy  to 
fee,  that  there  muft  be  in  every  infidel  writer  parti- 
cular cavils  and  exceptions,  which  are  fo  numerous, 
and  fo  various ,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  mention  them  ;  but  there  are  fome  general  ex- 
ceptions, which  are  to  be  found  in  all  their  wri- 
tings, and  on  which  they  infill  moft,  that  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  notice  of.  Two  of  thefe  have  indeed 
already  been  taken  notice  of,  as  they  fell  in  the  way, 
viz.  That  reafon  is  a  fufFicient  guide  to  truth  and 
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happinefs,  and  therefore  revelation  is  unneceffary  ; 
and  that  miracles  are  impofiible  and  incredible. 
Thefe  I  pafs  with  what  has  been  faid  on  them 
above. 

A  third  objection  which  ufed  to  be  very  much 
infilled  upon,  is  the  want  of  univerfality.  If  the 
Chriftian  revelation  was  neceffary,  why  was  it  not 
given  in  its  full  extent  from  the  beginning  of  the- 
world,  and  fpread  through  all  nations  ?  Why  was 
the  world  in  general  fo  long  left  in  darknefs  ?  and 
at  this  time,  why  are  there  fuch  vaft  regions,  and 
fuch  multitudes  of  people,  that  are  without  the  light 
of  the  gofpel?  Many  different  anfwers  have  'been 
given  to  this  objection  :  fome  mewing  the  extent  to 
which  the  gofpel  has  been  carried  ;  fome  (hewing 
that  the  mercy  of  God  through  Chriit  will  extend 
to  all  nations,  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  of 
the  meafure  of  light  afforded  them.  But  I  appre- 
hend there  is  a  much  more  eafy  and  fatisfying  an- 
fwer  to  be  given  to  it,  which  is  this,  that,  the  ob- 
jection proceeds  from  a  groundlefs  prefumption  that 
we  are  to  judge  of  all  the  divine  proceedings,  and 
find  fault  with  them,  becaufe  they  do  not  exactly 
follow  the  rules  which  we  mould  have  prefcribed. 
It  militates  equally  againfl  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion. It  may  as  well  be  afked,  why  is  not  every 
reptile  a  man,  and  every  man  an  angel  ?  Why  is 
not  every  creature  as  happy  as  he  pofilbly  could 
have  been  made  ?  Nature  and  providence  are  full  of 
inilructive  analogy  upon  this  fubjecl.  Why  was- 
not  the  earth  peopled  as  early  and  as  fully  as  pcl- 
fible  ?  Why  were  the  vaft  tracts  of  fruitful  land  in 
America  fufTered,  for  fo  many  ages,  to  be  a  wild 
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fcrefl,  inhabited  by  woU-es  and  tigers,  and  a  few 
men  almoft  as  fierce  as  they  ?  Kay,  we  may  go 
much  farther,  and  afk,  why  was  not  the  world, 
which  appears  to  be  only  near  6cco  years  old,  crea- 
ted millions  of  years  before  that  period?  The  true 
and  proper  anfwer  to  every  fuch  queftion  is,  to  re- 
folve  it  into  the  fovereignty  of  God — He  hath  a 
right  to  bellow  his  mercies  in  the  time,  manner, 
and  meafure,  that  feem  good  unto  himfeif.  With 
regard  to  the  difficulty  about  creation,  fome  have 
attempted  to  aflurne  a  neceffity  that  every  thing  is 
neceffary  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  fo  a  worm 
in  its  place  is  as  neceffary  as  an  angel  ;  and  one 
writer  has  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  world  could 
not  have  been  created  any  fooner,  becaufe,  though  it 
were  now  a  million  of  years  old,  inftead  of  6oco, 
the  queftion  would  ftill  remain  ;  but  this  is  only 
wading  beyond  our  depth,  and  uiing  words  to  which, 
if  we  affix  any  precife,  it  mutt  be  allowed  we  have 
not  a  complete  or  adequate  idea.  With  refpect.  to 
tne  time  of  the  publication,  and  the  extent  of  the 
progrefs  of  gofpel  light,  or  even  the  numbers  that 
are  benefited  by  it,  I  would  fay,  "  Even  fo,  Father, 
for  fo  it  feemed  good  in  thy  fight;"  and  F would 
particularly  obferve,  that  flating  this  as  an  objec- 
tion againtl  the  truth  of  the  gofpel,  is  forgetting  the 
great  and  fundamental  dothine  of  the  gofpel,  that 
all  men  are  under  fin,  and  liable  to  the  divine  wrath ; 
and  that  fending  Chrift  iato  the  world  is  an  acl:  of 
free  and  fovereign  grace.  If,  .there fore,  it  be  redly 
to  thofe  that  are  faved,  no  objection  can  be 
brought  againfl  it  from  the  number  or "circum  fiance* 
of  tiiOie  that  perifh. 
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4.   Another  great  objection   againft   Chriftianity 
is,   that  it  introduced  into  the  world  perfecution  for 
confcience  fake,  which  was  before  unknown.     This 
is  an  argument  on  which  infidels  delight  to  enlarge. 
The   fierce  conteus  that  have  been  upon  the  fubjccl 
of  religion,  and  the  many  who  have  died  in  the  field, 
and  been  brought  to  a  fcaftold  or  flake  on  religious 
accounts,  have  been  fet  forth  in  all  the  force  of  lan- 
guage.    There  is  no  argument  ufed   by  irrndels  that 
3  think  may  be  more  eahly  refuted,   or  rather,    in- 
deed,  be  effectually  turned  againft   themfelves   than 
this.      In  the  firil  place,   it   is    a   plain   accomplifh- 
ment  of  our  Saviour's  prediction,  "  Think  not  I  am 
come   to   fend  peace  on  the  earth."     Now,   if  this 
never  happened   before   upon   a   religious   account, 
which  the  argument  fuppofes,  by  what  means  ihould 
he    forefee  it   but.  by  a   preternatural   knowledge  ? 
Bat  after  we  have  gone  thus  far,  we  are  ftill  to  ob- 
ferve,  that   the    Chj-iftian  religion  in  no  other  way 
introduced  perfecution  for  conference   fake,   than  by 
fuffering,   not   inflicting   it.      It   was    persecuted   by 
Jews   and   Gentiles   with   unrelenting   fury  for  500 
years   after   the   coming   of   Chrift  in  the  flelh.     Is 
there  any  body  that  opens  the  Bible,   that  does  not 
fee  th?.t  perfecurion  is  not  taught  there  ?   It  will  be 
I,   that  in   after  acres  Chriftians  perfecuted  Chri- 
ftians,  with    as    much  rage  as  the  heathen  ever  did. 
I  anfwer,  if  that  matter  be  carefully  looked  into,  it 
will   be    found,    that  it  was  the  fpirit  of  the  woild 
that   perfecuted   the   meek   believers  in    Chrift,   in 
every  age.     There  is  a  remark  of  a  certain  writer, 
that  the  perfecut'.Ou  carried  on  againft  the  Proteftar.ts 
in  France,  was   not   by  bigots,  and  thofe  under  the 
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power  of  fuperftition,  but  by  thofe  who  were  low 
in  their  principles,  and  had  no  religion  of  any  kind. 
But  this  is  not  fo  great  a  rarity  as  he  imagined,  for 
it  is  but  feldom  that  perfons  who  are  much  in  ear- 
ned about  religion  themfelves,  are  concerned  in  op- 
pofing^  others  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  manifeft,  that  none 
can  rafhly  judge,  much  lefs  perfecute  others,  if  they 
attend  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gofpel. 


LECTURE  IX. 

Of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,    ,    ' 

IT  feems  highly  neceuary  that  ftudents  of  divini- 
ty ihouLi  give  particular  attention  to  this  fub- 
jecl,  as  it  relates  to  the  very  nature  01  the  true.  God 
who  is  the  object  of  our  worfhip  and  truft..  Indeed, 
as  it  is  io  nearly  conned!  el  with  the  doctrine  .of  re- 
demption, its  importance  is  apparent.  We  cannot 
form  jufl  notions,  and  indeed  hardly  any,  of  the  fa- 
tisfact-ion  of  ChViit,  without  being  explicit  upon  this 
head.  Let  us  firft  endeavour  to  (late,  as  brielly  and 
clearly  as  pofiible,  what  the  Scriptures  teach* us  to 
believe  on  the  fubject,  as  fummed  up  in  the  Pro- 
teftant  confefiion,  ditiinguiming  it  from  oppofiU 
rors,  and  afterwards  give  a  fuccmct  view  of  the 
proofs.  The  doctrine  may  be  briefly  fummed  in 
two  branches  :  1 .  The  unity  of  the  divine  na- 
ture ;  2.  The  Trinity  of  perfons  in  the  divine  of- 
fence. 

Firft,  The   unity  of  the   divine   nature.       That 
there  is  but  one  God,   infinite,  eternal,   unchange- 
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able,  indivisible.      The   unity  of  the  Godhead   is 
greatly  infilled  on  in  Scripture.     It  feems   to  have 
been  the  capital  article  of  revealed  truth  under  the 
Old  Teftament  difpenfation,  in  oppofnion  to  the  va- 
nities of  the  Gentiles.     The  firfk  commandment  of 
the  decalogue  is,  "  Thou  (halt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me  ;"    and  again,    Deut.  vi.  4.  "  Hear,  O 
lfrael,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."     The  glory 
of  God  is  particularly  aiTerted  upon  this  fubjecl,  that 
he  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  nor  his  praife 
to  graven  images.     The  unity  of  God  feems  to  be. 
the  grand  article  of  natural   religion,  clearly  fop- 
ported  by  reafon,  from  the  impoflibility  of  fuppoling 
infinite  perfection  to  refide  in  more  than  one  fubjecl, 
as  well  as  from  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  de- 
fign  that  appears  in  the  univerfal  fyftem.     This  part 
of  the  fubject  flitters  no  difficulty  which  arifes  from 
the  addition  of  the  other  particular  from  revelation, 
"viz.   2.  That  in  this  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
":n-a  perfect  confiftency  with  it,   there  is  a  threefold 
diftinclion  ;   in   other  words,  there  is  the  moft  per- 
fect fimplicity  and  unity  of  nature,   and  yet  in   the 
:node  of  exiitence  a  plurality.     We  call  it  in  Eng- 
]ith,  three   perfons   in   the  Godhead.     The  ancient 
fathers   ufed  to  call  it  in  Greek,  t**?  vwo«-«g-«s.     It 
would  be  wrong  to  contend  that  either  of  thefe  gives 
a  full  and  adequate  idea  of  it,  becaufe  indeed  it  is 
incomprehenfible.     For  in  the  language   of  infpira- 
tion  it  is  faid  to   be  the  Father,  the  Word  or  the 
Son,  and   the  Holy  Ghofl  or  Spirit.     As   foon   as 
men  began  to  difpute  upon  the  fnbje6t,  and  exercife 
their  reafon,   imagination,  or  invention  upon  a  mat- 
Vol.  VIII.  H 
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-tcr  of  mere   revelation,   (as   was  foon  done  by  the 
mixture  of  Platonic  philolbphy  with   the  fludy  of 
the  Scriptures)  they  fell  into  various  oppoiite  errors, 
which   however   were   all   of  them   conftantly  con- 
demned and  oppofed   by   the  confent  of  orthodox 
writers.      Some   faid  there  was  no  diflinction  at  all 
in  the  divine  Being,  only  he  was  reprefented  in  dif- 
ferent lights,  and  made  known  by  different  names, 
as  Handing  in  different  relations  to  us.     Sabellius,  I 
believe,  was   the  nrft  author   of  this  doctrine,  and 
they  were  afterwards   called   from   him   Sabellians, 
and  fomet^mes  Patropcifllans,   from  the  confequence 
of  that   doctrine,   that  the  Father,  as  much   as   the  | 
Son,  mud  have   fuffered  upon  the   crofs.      Others 
went   to   the   oppefite   extreme,   and  fuppofed  there 
are  three  wholly  diftinct  and  independent,  but  con- 
cordant Beings.    -Neither  of  thefe   have  ever  betn 
the  general  fentiments  of  Chriftian  divines  j  nor  do 
I  think  any  of  them  is  at  all  agreeable  to  Scripture 
or  reafon.     We    find   in    Scripture   mod    clear   ayd 
pofitive   aflertions   of  the   unity  of  God  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  a  real  plurality  in  f 
fpe&s.     There  is  a  common,   peculiar,  and  recipro- 
cal, but  difUncl:  agency.     The  Father  is  faid  to  be- 
get the  Son,  to  fend  the  Son  ;  and  the  Son  to  ] 
to  theTather,  to   promife  and   to   fend   the  Spirit, 
which   is   faid  to  proceed  from  the  Father  ;  and  the 
folemn  benediction  is  in  the  name  and    the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jefus  Chriit,   and   the  communion  of   the 
Holy  Ghofl. 

Some  time  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  Alius  fet 
on  foot  his  notions  of  the  inferiority  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit,   calling  them,  either  properly  or  improperly, 
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creatures.     I  afe  the  word  improperly,  becaufe  therer 
were  fome,  efpeciaily  in  latter  times,   called  refined 
Arians,   who    refpe&ed  the  Son  as  dependent  in  the 
cr  of  nature  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  as  an  eter- 
nal  effect    from  an   eternal  caufe.      In  oppofition  to 
Anus,   the   Council  of  Nice   after  ted  the  Son  to  be 
nd  properly  God,   of  one  fubilance  with  the 
ana"   independent.     Lad  of  all 
came   the   Pelagians  ancFthe  Socinians,   who  denied 
the  divine  nature  of  Chrift  altogether,  and  afferted 
that  he  was  only  a  man.     Thefe  opinions,  as  doing 
the  utmoft  violence  to  Scripture,  and  overthrowing 
1  *the   whole  doctrine  of  redemption,  deferved  to  be 
treated   with   the  utraoil   abhorrence.     Nor  indeed 
are  Arians  at  bottom  much  better,   becaufe  the  dif- 
ference  between   the  mod  exalted  creature  and  the 
meaneft,   v amities   altogether  when  compared  with 
the  difference  between  the  mightieil  order  of  created 
beings  and  the  true  God. 

The  whole  economy  of  our  falvation  teaches  us 
the  neceftity  of  attending  to  and  believing  this  doc- 
trine ;  but  I  fee  neither  neceility  nor  propriety  in 
endeavouring  to  dip  into  the  mode  of  it,  and  at- 
tempting to  explain  it.  If  it  be  a  myftery,  and 
above  our  comprehenfibn,  every  attempt  to  explain 
it  muft  be,  if  not  criminal,  yet  unfuccefsful.  And 
indeed  this  is  the  cafe  with  almofr.  every  thing  that 
relates  to  God,  or  is  connected  with  the  divine  pen- 
fection.  The  wifeft  way  for  us,  with  regard  to  all 
revealed  truth,  b  to  receive  it  as  revealed,  not  pre- 
fuming  to  be  wife  above  what  is  written. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  condemn  the  Council 

r    though    there  may  not  be  a  great  deal  in 
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iome  of  the  expreffions  ufed  by  them,  their  only 
meaning  was  to  exprefs  their  difapprobation  of  the 
opinion  of  Arius,  which  was  certainly  fubverfive  of 
the  proper  divinity  of  Chriit.  But  I  apprehend  we 
ought  to  condemn  the  making  emblems  of  this 
truth,  iuch  as  a  triangle  infcribed  in  a  circle.  This 
at  leaft  is  of  no  ufe,  or  more  probably  it  is  always 
pernicious  ;  and  indeed  I  fhould  think  it  a  direct 
breach  of  the  fecond  commandment ;  nay,  1  think 
attempting  to  explain  it  by  the  powers  of  created 
intelligences,  is  no  way  fafe  or  proper,  although 
done  by  fome  very  worthy  men ;  for  an  example, 
when  the  Trinity  is  fuppofed  to  correfpond  witfe 
power,  intellect  and  will,  in  the  human  nature. 

It  is  not  the  ufual  way,  on  molt  fubjects,  to  intro- 
duce or  anfwer  objections,  before  propofing  the 
proof  j  yet  I  believe  it  will  be  the  moft  proper  me- 
thod on  the  fubject  we  are  now  treating.  The  dif- 
ficulty here  does  not  arife  from  the  weaknefs,  uncer- 
tainty, or  obfcurity  of  the  proof,  but  from  the  power 
of  prejudice.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  or  de- 
ftroy  prejudice,  it  will  be  bell  to  coafider  what  ob- 
jections lie  in  the  way  of  the  doctrine  ;  the  rather, 
indeed,  that  all  objections  to  the  doctrine  itfelf  are 
reducible  to  one — that  it  is  contrary  to  reafon,  ab- 
furd,  inconceivable,  or  impofiible.  It  is  furprifing 
to  think  with  what  infolence  and  triumph  fome  have 
pretended  to  treat  this  fentiment,  faying  it  is  a  con- 
tradiction that  God  fhould  be  both  one  and  three  at 
the  fame  time.  But  notwithstanding  the  great  con- 
fidence wit  J  which  enemies  to  the  truth  talk  upon 
this  fubject,  I  am  fincerely  of  opinion,  that  their 
confidence  never  could  be  more  miiplaced*    Let  us 
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examine  the  matter  coolly  and  impartially.     When 
men  fpeak  of  a  thing  a9  againft  reafon,  and  yet  pre- 
tend to  believe  in  revelation,  the  meaning  muft  be, 
that  it  is  fo  manifeftlv  abfurd  and  felf-contradictory, 
that  no  proof  can  fupport  a  revelation  which  con- 
tains it.      But    in   order  to  this,   it  muft  be  a  thing 
1    the   compafs   of  our  reafon  and 
t  otherwife,  the  n>ft  unexperienced  dic- 
of  reafon   is   nothing   at   all,  neither    for 
ift  it.     The    irate  of  nature   and   experimental 
phil<  firings  to  be  v 

I  tnem  before;  neither  is  it  at  all  won- 
der:" revelation  ihould  inform  us  of  what  we 
could  not  have  fufpected.  The  ufe  of  revelatior* 
indeed  implies  this.  Therefore  the  common  diftinc- 
tipn  of  fy  ines,   is  far  from  being  either 

-   nay  be  above  rea~  - 
and  yet  net  corr  -  to  it 

?u1   alive  reafon*   may  be  under- 
ilood  t^vo  thing: — beyond   the    power  of  reafr, 

,  and  above  the  reach  of  reafon  to  compre- 

aid  be  abfurd  to  con- 

ih  the  other,  if  it  was  carefully 

prejudice  laid  afide,  there  would  be 

'  "•      Th  of  the  truth  always 

more  in  the  idea  :"     .  or   ought   to 

be  c  ment  of  it  is  pre- 

cifely  this,  we   believe  a  fact  which  is  fully  proved 

and  .ited,   although  there  are  fome  circum- 

:es,  as  to  its  caufc  and  confequences,  that  we  do 

r>or  underfland.     There  arc  many  things  in   theolo- 

1,   moral,   and  natural  knowledge, 

h3 
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cafe  is  the  very  fame.  I  believe  that  God  is  a  fpi- 
rit, and  that  there  are  alfo  created  fpirits  different 
irom  God,  wholly  unembodied,  and  yet  I  have  very 
obicure  and  indiftincl  ideas,  if  any  idea  properly  at 
all,  of  what  a  fpirit  is,  and  the  manner  of  its  opera- 
tion. Gartefians  believe  that  a  fpirit  has  no  exten- 
sion, and  that  a  hundred  thoufand  of  them  may  be 
in  the  fame  place  ;  which,  by  the  bye,  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  abfurdity  with  which  men  talk  upon  fub- 

els  which  they  do  not  underftand  ;  for,  according 
to  them,  place  is  a  relation  iacompetent  to  a  fpirit, 
and  therefore  it  is  as  abfurd  to  foy  that  a  fpirit  is  in 
a  place,  as  that  three  are  in  the  fame  place.  The 
whole  matter  is  above  our  comprehenfion,  and  no 
-nan  can  make  me  underftand,  either  how  diftinct 
fabftances  can  occupy  the  fame  place,  or  even  the 
Newtonian  opinion,  that  a  fubftance,  fimple  and  in- 
<livifible,  can  be  in  every  place.  From  which  it  is 
clemonftrable,  that  there  may  be  many  circu-mltances 
relating  to  things  of  great  moment  and  certainty, 
that  are  to  us  totally  incomprehenfible.  In  natural 
things  I  believe,  that  the  feed  Totting  in  the  ground 

;  the  mean  of  producing  the  blade  of  the  future 
ftalk  j  but  if  you  aik  me  how  this  is  done,  or  how 
the  moid  earth  can  have  any  influence  either  on  the 
mortification,  or  the  growth,  I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  it. 

Therefore,  though  we  fay  that  the  Trinity  in 
unity  is  incomprehenfible,  or  above  reafon,  we  fay 
tothing  that  is  abfurd  or  contrary  to  reafon  ;  fo  far 
from  it,  I  may  fay  rather  it  is  confonant  to  reafon 
and  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  there  mould  be  many 
things  in  the  divine  nature  that   we  cannot  fully 
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comprehend.      There  are  many  fuch   things  in  his 
providence,  and  furely  much  more  in  his  efience. 

But  when  our  adverfaries  are  pre  fled  upon  this 
fubje£t,  they  fay  fometimes  it  is  not  an  incompre- 
henfible  myftery  we  find  fault  with,  but  an  apparent 
contradiction  that  God  mould  be  three  and  one.  We 
know  very  wTell  what  numbers  are,  and  we  know 
perfectly,  whatever  is  three  cannot  be  one,  or  one 
three.  But"  this  is  owing  to  great  inattention*  or 
great  obltinacy.  We  do  not  fay  there  are  three 
Gods  and  yet  one  God  ;  three  perfons  and  yet  one 
perfon  ;  or  that  the  divine  Being  is  three  in  the 
fame  fenfe  and  refpecl  that  he  is  one  ;  but  only  that 
there  is  a  diflinclion,  confiftent  with  perfect:  unity  of 
nature.  I  apprehend  great  referve  and  fclf-denial 
is  oar  duty  on  this  fubject.  It  has  fometimes  bteu 
fiiid,  why  Ihould  we  doubt  whether  there  can  be 
three  perfons  in  one  nature,  when  we  ourfelves  are 
an  example  of  an  incomprehennble  union  of  this  na- 
ture in  our  perfons.  If  this  be  ufed  merely  as  an 
illuflration,  and  to  mew  that  the  thing  is  poffible 
and  credible,  I  have  no  objection  to  it  j  but  if  it  be 
carried  farther,  it  is  improper  and  dangerous. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  ought  to  confider  the  objec- 
tion againft  this  doctrine  as  altogether  ill-founded, 
aud  be  ready  to  receive,  with  all  humility,  the  reve- 
lation of  God  upon  this  fubject,  jufl  as  he  has  been 
pleafed  to  communicate  it. 

The  fecond  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  proof 
of  the  do&rine,  as  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
On  this  I  will  juft  very  fhortly  confider  the  Scrip- 
ture proof  of  the  Trinity  in  general,  and  then,  at 
fome  more  length,  point  out  the  proofs  of  the  proper 
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deity  of  Chrift  the  Son  ;  up  on  which  lnft,  as  is  na- 
tural to  fitppofe,  the  controverfy  hath  always  chiefly 
turned. 

The  proofs  of  the  Trinity  in  general  may  be  taken, 
I.  From  the  form  of  baptifm  ;  we  are  commanded 
to    baptize   in   the  name  of  the  Father,   and  of 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

As  baptifm  is  the  initiating  profeflion  taken  from 
all  converts,   it  feems  evidently  to  point  at  the  grea" 
objecl  of  worihip  and  obedience.     Neither  do  I  fee 
i\\  how  ir  can  be  accounted  for,  that  the  Son  arid 
hoft  mould  be  clafTed  and  put  upon  the  fcme 
footing  with  the  Father,  but  upon. the  fuppofition  of 
this  truth.     And  indeed  their  very  defignation  leads 
ns  to  an  equality  of  rank ;  it  is  not  fa  id,  in  the  name 
cf  God,  and  the  name  of  Jems  of  Nazareth,  or  his 
nan  narr-e,  but   in   the   name  of  the  father  and 
the  Sen.     Thofc  who  will  confider   this   matter  at- 
r,   will  find  more  in  it  than  perhaps  at  fir  ft 
fight   appeared.     Baptifm   is   certainly  the  badge  of 
iffidnrty,  the  feal   of  God's   covenant.      With 
whom   then   is    a   covenant  made  ?   Doubtlefs  with 
-vhofe  name  we  were  baptized,   and   there- 
fore  our   covenant   God   is   mod  fully  defcribect  by 
^on,   and  Holy  Ghoft.     To   this  you  may 
tic  Paul  feemed  plainly,  in  the  firft 
>   the   Corinthians,   to  confider   baptifm   :.j 
pointi::£-  at  fomething  very  different  from  any  rela- 
tion that  a  minifter  could  fuftuin.      1  Cor.  i.  13,  14, 
15.  "  Is    Chrift  divided?   Was   Paul  crucified  for 
you?"  &c. 

1.  The   proof   of  the  Trinity  in  general  may  be 
taken  fiom  the   form  of  fcicmn  benedi&iou — the 
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love  of  God  the  Father,  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jefua 
Chrift,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Gboft,  be 
with  you  all.  As  in  the  former  inftance,  the  three 
are  taken  in  as  the  object  of  worfhip  and  obedience, 
here  they  are  plainly  conjoined  as  the  fource  of 
blelTednefs. 

3.  The  proof  of  the  Trinity  in  general  may  be 
taken  from  an  exprefs  pauage  of  Scripture,  1  John 
v.  7.  "  There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  hea- 
ven," &c. 


LECTURE  X. 

WE  come  now  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  from  the  proofs  of  the  proper  deity 
of  the  Son  and  Spirit.  On  this  the  controverfy  has 
chiefly  turned,  and  efpecially  the  firft,  the  divinity 
of  the  Son  ;  becaufe,  if  this  was  admitted,  it  would 
be  to  very  little  purpofe  to  objeft  againft  the  other. 
For  this  reafon  we  find,  that  ever  fince  the  firft  dart- 
ing of  the  controverfy,  it  has  been  litigated  with 
great  zeal  and  warmth  on  both  fides.  This  was  to 
be  expected,  as  it  mud  evidently  appear  an  article 
of  the  utmoft  moment  to  both.  I  muft  obferve, 
however,  that  the  controverfy  has  been  chiefly  ma- 
naged by  Arians  till  of  late  years.  Now  it  feems 
to  me  there  are  but  very  few  proper  Arians,  the 
greater  number  of  the  oppofers  of  the  truth  are  So- 
cinians. 

You  are  not  to  expect  that  I  mould  go  through 
the  whole  of  this  controverfy,  which  has  been  car- 
ried to  fo  great  a  length  ;  the  pafiages  of  Scripture 
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adduced   on  both  fides  are  more  numerous  than  we 
would  fuppofe  ;  and   the    criticifms,  objections  and 

*  ers,  are  exceedingly  voluminous.  You  will 
fay,  then,  the  controverfy  mufl  needs  be  difficult  and 
obfcure.  The  confecuence  is  not  juft  ;  for  when- 
ever there  is  a  ftrong  bias  and  inclination  one  way, 
it  is  eafy  for  ingenious  men  to  perplex  and  lengthen 
out  a  difpute.  The  great  matter  is  the  objection  I 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  difcourfe.  If  men  be 
once  fully  fatisfied  that  this  thing  is  not  impoffible 
or  incredible,  and  be  willing  to  affent  to  the  account 
of  the  nature  of  God  without  prejudice,  as  it  Hands 
in  his  own  word,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  un- 
certainty in  it  at  all.  I  (hall  ftate  to  you  the  chief 
heads  of  any  importance  that  have  been  ufed. 

I.  The  name  of  God  and  his  titles,  the  moll 
tranfcendent  and  peculiar,  are  given  to  Chriil. 
Through  the  Old  Teftament,  the  name  of  Jehovah 
or  Lord,  but  particularly  the  firft,  is  given  to  one 
who  is  often  called  an  angel,  and  the  angel  of  the 
covenant  ;  and  by  this  manner  of  fpeaking  in  feve- 
ral  pafTages,  mu(t  be  diftinguiihed  from  God  the 
Father,  as  in  the,  neth  Pfalro,  "  The  Lord  faid  un- 
to my  Lord.'*  This,  therefore,  muft  be  underftoo.; 
of  Chrift.  The  angel  who  appeared  to  Hagar, 
Gen.  xvi.  and  that  appeared  to  Jacob  at  Bethel, 
Qtn.  xiii.  are  both  called  God.  In  Exodus,  chap. 
iii.  an  angel  is  faid  to  have  appeared  to  Mofts 
the  bufli,  and  yet  this  angel  fays,  I  am  the  Go. 
your  father,  the  God  of  Ifrael,.  who  delivered  . 
law  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  yet  Stephen  fays,  Ads  vii.. 
38.  that  it  was  an  angel  that  fpoke  unto  Mofes  un- 
mount   Sinai,   and   was   with   the   fatheis  ;    but 
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what  ferves  to  apply  many  of  thefe  parages  in  the 
molt  preciie  manner,  is  comparing  Numb.  xxi.  8. 
with  1  Cor.  x.  y.  In  the  firft  it  is  laid,  tliat  the  Is- 
raelites tempted  God,  and  fpake  againlt  God,  and 
that  therefore  he  fent  among  them  fiery  ferpents. 
In  the  other  pafiage  the  apoftle  Paul  aiiirmeth,  that 
this  was  Chriit  :  "  Let  us  not  tempt  Chriit,  as  fome 
of  tliem  alfo  tempted,  and  were  deftroyed  of  fer- 
pents." See  farther,  Pfalm  ii.  12.  "  Thou  art  my 
Son,  this. day  have  I  begotten  thee."  Pfal.  xlv.  7. 
"  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,"  „&.c. 
which  palTage  the  apoftle  Paul  applies  to  Chriit, 
Heb.  i.  S.  t;  But  unto  the  Son  he  faith,  thy  throne, 
O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,"  &.c.  Another  proof 
be  taken  from  Prov.  viii.  22.  the  defcription 
of  wifdom.  Again,  in  Ifa.  vi.  from  the  beginning, 
.  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died,"  6^c.  This 
ly  applied  to  Chrifl  by  the  apoftle 
John,  xii.  41.  when,  having  cited  the  paiTage,  he 
fays,  "  Thefe  things  faid  Ifaiah,"&-C.  The  truth  is, 
there   is  ing   in  the  Old  Te  (lament 

but,  by  comparing  it  with  the  New,   we  may  d 
a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Chriit. 

2.    The   thing   iti  propofnion   that   Jefus 

Chriit   is   God,   i  ined   in    the   moil   explicit 

tern 

not  ib  fij  I  in  plain,  nV  --'*ge»    I---"  i. 

1.  uIn  the  beginning  was  the  word,"  &:c.     Phil.  ii. 
6.  u  W;  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not 

robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,"   &£.      John  x.  30. 
4i  I  and  my  Father  are  one."      1  John  v.  20.   <4  This 
is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life."     It  would  be  end- 
jn  all  fetches  and  imaginations  of  men 
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under  the  power  of  prejudice,  to  evade  thefe  texts  ; 
but  I  only  call  to  your  mind  what  was  before  men- 
tioned— Cleave  to  either  (id«  of  the  queftion,  and 
fay,  Whether  or  not  the  Scriptures  have  plainly  af- 
firmed ChrifVs  divinity  ?  It  is  not  only  the  affixa- 
tions, but  the  reafoning  upon  fome  of  them,  that 
fixes  the  fenfe,  as  in  the  Philippians.  And  in  that 
affirmation,  M  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  Jews  underftood  him  in  that  fenfe, 
for  it  is  added,  **  They  immediately  took  up  ftones 
to  ftone  him,"  &c.  It  has  been  often  faid  by  rea- 
foners  upon  this  fubjeft,  fuppofing  it  was  the  defign 
of  the  Scripture  to  affirm  the  divinity  of  Chrift,  it 
does  not  appear  what  plainer  or  ftronger  words  could 
have  been  ufed. 

3.  The  moft  diftinguifhing  and  effential  attributes 
of  the  true  God  are  given  to  Chriff.  I  mall  men- 
tion only  his  eternity,  immutability,  omnifcience, 
omniprefence,  and  omnipotence.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  any  attribute  incommunicable,  if  thefe  are 
not.  Eternity  feems  plainly  to  be  afcribed  to  him, 
Prov.  viii.  22.  R^v.  i-  8.  &.c.  and  in  the  famous 
paflage,  Mic.  v.  2.  M  Whofe  goings  forth  have  been 
of  old  from  (1.)  everlafting."  Indeed  I  reckon  the 
frequent  appellation  of  Jehovah  as  a  fufficient  proof 
of  this  i  the  word  is  derived  from  what  fignifies 
exiftence,  Exod.  iii.  14.   John  viii.  58. 

(2.)  Immutability,  Heb.  i.  10.  Heb.  xviii.  8. 
"  Jefus  Chrift  the  fame  yefterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever." 

(3.)  Omnifcience.  John  xvi.  30.  u  Now  *we  are 
fure  that  thou  knoweft  all  things  ;"  and  again,  John 
xxi.  17.    u  Lord,   thou   knoweft    all   things,"   &c. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  heart  is 
afTerted  in  feveral  paflages  to  diftinguifh  the  true  Gcd : 
I  Kings  viii.  39.  M  Thou,  «ven  thou  only  knoweii 
the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men;"  and  John 
xvii.  io.  "I  the  Lord  fearch  the  hearts  and  try 
the  reins,"  &c.  yet  this  very  perfection  our  Lord 
claims  to  himfelf,  Rev.  ii.  23.  and  the  apoftle  John 
teftifies  that  he  knew  all  men,  John  ii.  24.  and 
knew  what  was  in  man,  John  ii.  25.  ;  this  is  fur- 
ther confirmed,  iv.  12,  13.  "  The  word  of  God," 
&c. 

(4.3  Omniprefence.  Matt,  xviii.  20.  *  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name," 
&c  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  u  Lo,  I  am  with  you  al- 
ways," &.c. 

(5.)  Omnipotence.  Col.  i.  17.  "  By  him  all 
things  confift."  Creation  is  afcribed  to  Chrift, 
John  i.  3.  **  All  things  were  made  by  him,"  &.c. 
and  in  the  fame  chapter,  verfe  10.  "  and  the  world 
was  made  by  him."  Heb.  i.  2.  u  By  whom  alio  he 
made  the  world."  Col.  i.  15,  16,  17.  u  Who  is 
the  image  of  the  invifible  God,"  &.c.  The  argu- 
ment from  creation  is  very  ltrong.  It  is  the  firft 
and  great  relation  we  Hand  under  to  God,  nor  can 
we  conceive  any  thing  that  more  properly,  or  in  a 
more  diftinguifhing  manner,  characterizes  the  true 
God,  who  pleads  it  fo  often,  to  diftinguifh  himfelf 
from  the  vanities  of  the  Gentiles,  Pfal.  xix.  1.  "The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma- 
ment Iheweth  his  handy-work." 

5.  The  fifth  and  laft  proof  of  the  divinity  of 
Chrift,  may  be   taken   from   divine   woriiup  being 

V0L.VIIL-—  I 
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commanded  to  be  given  to  him,  and  being  accepted 
by  him  without  reproof,  when  it  is  exprefsly  re- 
jected by  the  inferior  minifters  of  Providence.  It  is 
commanded  to  be  given  to  him,  John  iii.  22,  23. 
u  The  Father  himfelf  judgeth  no  man."  Phil.  ii. 
5.  "  Wherefore  God  hath  highly  exalted  him," 
&.c.  It  is  actually  given  him  by  the  wife  men, 
Matt.  ii.  II.  by  the  rulers  of  the  fynagogue,  Matt. 
v.  8.  by  women  of  Canaan,  Matt.  xv.  25.  by  the 
ciifciples  in  general,  Mat.  xx.  5.  and  you  fee  that 
wormip  is  rejected  by  an  angel,  Rev.  xxii.  8,  9. 


LECTURE  XI. 

I  Proceed  now  fhortly  to  confider  the  proofs  of 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  firft 
thing  neceffary  here,  is  to  eftabliih  the  personality 
of  the  Spirit  ;  that  he  is  properly  a  perfon  or  fub- 
itance,  and  not  merely  a  power,  gift,  or  qualification. 
The  name  of  fpirit,  in  all  languages,  fig-nines  a  wind 
or  breath.  It  is  fuppofed  this  word  is  chofen  to 
reprefent  divine  things,  or  the  divine  nature,  becaufe 
it  bears  fome  refemblance  to  what  is  unfeen,  and 
yet  infinitely  powerful.  The  wind  is  made  ufe  of 
to  reprefent  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  to  fignify  angels 
and  the  fouls  of  men,  and  alio  the  gifts  and  graces 
of  the  Spirit.  That  when  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  fpoken 
of,  a  perfon  or  fubftance  is  meant,  as  dillinguiihed 
from  any  grace  or  cpialification  he  may  polfefs  or 
bellow,  may  be  ealiiy  made  to  appear  from  many 
paflages  of  Scripture.  John  xiv.  16.  "And  I  will 
pray   the  Father,    and   he   fhall  give  you  another 
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Comforter,   that   he  may  abide  with  you  for   ever, 
even  the  Spirit  of  truth,   whom   the  world   cannot 

ave."  John  xvi.  13.  c<  When  he  the  Spirit  of 
iruth  is  come,"  &e.  1  Cor.  xii.  4.  "  There  are  di- 
verfity  of  gifts,  hut  the  fame  Spirit,"  &.c.  The 
form  of  baptifm  alfo  proves  the  fame  thing,  as  well 
as  all  thofe  paffages  that  fpeak  of  giving  the  Spirit 
—  refifting  the  Spirit,  &x. 

That  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  truly  and  properly  God, 
I  think  appears  with  great  evidence  from  the  form 
of  baptifro,  now  that  we  have  fully  proved  the  di- 
.  vinity  of  Chrift,  whofe  peifonality  we  cannot  doubt. 
The  Holy  Ghoft  being  joined  with,  the  Father  and 
the  Sen,  carries  the  ftrongeft  conviction  with  it  that 
he  is  oi  the  fame  nature  with  both.  The  fame 
thing  may  be  faid  of  the  form  of  folemn  benedic- 
tion. 

The  divinity  cf  the  Holy  Ghoft  feems  to  be  efta- 
blifhed  in  Acls  v.  J.  where  Peter  fays  to  An-. 
and  Sapphira,  "  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart,"- 
&.C  We  might  alfo  from  feveral  paffages  ftiew  tke 
divine  attributes  given  to  the  Spirit,  as  omnipotence, 
Pfal.cxix.  "Whither  mal}  I  go  from  thy  Spirit," 
&,c.  Om^ifcience,  Cor.  ii.  10.  "  The  Spirit  fezrch- 
eth  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God ;"  nay, 
creation  feems  to  be  afcribed  to  him  as  well  as  the 
Son;  Gen.  i.  2.  it  is  faid,  "  the  Spirit  of  God  mo- 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters,"  and  Job  xxxiii.  4, 
U  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  made  me,  and  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life." 

j  were  in    the  ancient  churches  confiderable 
controverfies  about  the  expreffion  of  the  articles  o£ 
1  upon  this  fubjecl.     The  very  words  of  S 
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ture,  John  xv.  26.  are,  that  the  Spirit  proceedeth 
from  the  Father.  He  is  alfo  called  the  Spirit  of  the 
Vii,  and  the  Spirit  of  Chrift,  Rom.  viii.  9.  Gal. 
xiv.  6.  Phil.  i.  14.  1  Pet.  i.  11.  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son  are  faid  to  fend  the  Spirit,  John  xv.  26. 
xvi.  7.  Gal.  iv.  6.  Luke  xxiv.  49. 
Therefore  the  ufual  way  of  fpeaking,  and  that  in 
all  the  ancient  fymbols  and  confeffions  is,  that  the 
Son  is  begotten  of  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft 
proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  If  any 
one  mould  prefume  to  inquire  farther  into  the  mean- 
or  afk  the  difference  between  being  begotten 
proceeding,  I  mould  willingly  and  cheerfully 
confefs  my  ignorance,  and  that  I  believe  all  others 
are  equally  ignorant,  and  that  every  attempt  to  fay 
more  than  is  actually  contained  in  Scripture,  is  noJ 
only  impomble  but  hurtful.  There  was  a  very  vio- 
lent difpute  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  churc 
whether  it  was  proper  to  fay  fhe  Holy  Ghoft  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Father  and  Son,  or  from  the  Father 
orAy.  The  whole  current  of  antiquity,  and  the 
whole  Latin  churches  are  for  the  former,  as  well  as 
the  Proteftants  in  general  ;  but  it  is  not  a  modern 
controverfy. 

I  proceed  to  confider  forne  of  the  objections 
againft  the  reafoning  abo\re,  and  unlefs  I  enter  into 
the  criticifms  tat  particular  texts,  they  may  be  all 
reduced  to  the  resfoning  on  the  titles  and  attributes. 
They  object  that  fome  of  the  higheft  titles  were  not 
e  1  to  the  Son,  as  the  Higheft  or  Moil  High,  the 
Almighty  or  Supreme  over  all,  one  God  and  Father 
of  all,  one  God  of  whom  are  all  things.  But  it  is 
to  anfwer,   tbtt  none  of  thefe  titles  are  greater 
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or  more  diftinguiming  than,  as  has  been  fhewn,  do 
really  belong  to  Chrift.,  and  that  fome  of  thofe  men- 
tioned are  alfo  afcribed  to  Chrift,  fuch  as  the  Al- 
mighty, and  God  over  all.  So  that  they  are  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  meaneft  quibbles  to  interpret 
away  thefe  texts.  As  for  the  expreffion  one  God, 
and  the  title  one  God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all 
things,  they  are  plainly  ufed  m  a  diilribution  of 
perfonal  acrs  or  prerogatives,  one  God  the  Father, 
of  whom  are  all  things,  and  one  Lord  Jefus  Chrift, 
^y  whom  are  all  things. 

The  other  objection  is,  that  fuch  titles  are  afcri- 
bed  to  him  in  a  lower  fenfe  than  to  the  Fat. 
Nothing  could  fugged  fuch.  an  objection  as  this,  ex- 
:  the  pcwer  of  prejudice.  They  mui't  firft  take 
foi  granted  their  own  fentimcnts,  before  they  can 
perceive  any  fuch  thing  ;  beildes,  many  of  them 
as  do  not  admit  of  a  proportion  in  this 
way,  fuch  as  creation,  omnifcience,  omnipotence. 


LECTURE  XII. 
Of  the  Decrees  of  God. 

WE  have  this  ftrong  afTertion  in  Scripture, 
"  Can  any  by  fearching  find  out  the  Al- 
mighty," &.c  If  the  nature  of  God  has  fome  thing; 
in  it  altogether  unfe  arch  able  to  us,  fo  muft  alfo  hi* 
decrees.  It -is  certainly  proper  and  neceflary  for 
divines  to  know  all  that  can  be  known  on  this  fub- 
je£t,  and  therefore  the  ftudy  of  a  whole  life  would' 
I  3 
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be  well  be  (lowed  on  it,  if  it  were  fure  of  fuccefs. 
Yet  I  apprehend  a  caution  is  not  unneceflary  while 
we  afe  entering  upon  it.  Our  great  wifdom  con- 
ufts  in  receiving,  admitting,  remembering,  and  ap- 
plying, whatever  is  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture, 
with  regard  both  to  the  nature  and  government  of 
God  ;  at  the  fame  time,  we  ought  to  reflrain  an  im- 
patient curiofity,  and  guard  againft  unneceflary,  in- 
explicable, and  hurtful  quellions,  on  thefe  fubje&s. 
The  Scriptures  do  not  contain  any  thing  that  is  un- 
fit for  us  to  knowr.  If  it  feemed  necefTary  to  God 
to  reveal  the  univerfality  of  his  providence,  and  the 
certainty  of  his  purpofe,  we  ought  without  doubt 
to  believe  and  improve  it.  On  the  other  hand,  let 
us  not  prefume  to  go  any  farther  than  he  hath 
pointed  out  to  us  the  way.  Whatever  he  hath 
Covered  with  a  veil,  it  would  be  both  rafhnefs  and 
impiety  to  attempt  to  penetrate.  It  is  therefore 
my  defign  to  ftate  this  matter  to  you  in  as  precife 
and  fcriptural  a  manner  as  I  am  able,  although  I 
rnuft  neceffarily  ufe  feveral  of  the  theological  fyftem- 
atical  phrafes,  becaufe  without  them  the  various 
opinions  could  neither  be  lifted  nor  explained. 

The  expreinon  itfelf,  "  the  decrees  of  God,"  is 
in  a  great  meafure,  if  not  wholly  technical.  In  the 
Teflament,  indeed,  there  are  feveral  expreflions 
jparticularfy  relating  to  the  frame  and  conftitution  of 
ire,  which  are  tranflated  in  the  Engliih  Bible 
decrees,  as  in  Prov.  viii.  29.  "  When  he  gave  to 
the  fea  his  decree,"  &c.  and  in  the  fecond  Pfalm, 
fpeaking  of  the  raifmg  Median  to  his  throne,  "  I 
will  declare  the  decree."  In  all  of  thefe  I  believe 
(for  I  have  confulted  moil  of  them)  it  is  the  fame 
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word  that  is  frequently  or  ufually  tranflated  Jlatutc, 
and   to   be   fure  has  a  meaning  fomewhat  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  word  ufed  in  theology  ;   that  is,  it  figni- 
fies  the  order  or  purpofe  of  God  in  nature  and  pro- 
vidence.    In  the   New  Teftament   there  is  no  ex- 
preffion  on  this   fubject.  that  has  been  tranflated  de- 
cree, though   fome  of  the  phrafes  might  have  been 
fo   tranflated.     The   cxprefiions  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment are  council,  purpofe,  determinate  council,  fere- 
*'il~l ledge  ;  and  when  it  relates  to  the  ftate  of  man, 
chnfing,  ordaining,  predejlinazing*      I  enter  upen  the 
oifm  of  the  Greek  words,    becaufe  1  think  it  is 
manifeft  they  are  not  only  tranflated  well  into  Eng- 
lilh,  but  that  they  are  moftiy,  if  not  wholly,  of  the 
fame   import   that  they   are   ufually   underftood   to 
poiTefs.       I   fliall   now    fhew  you   a  fample  of  the 
Sociaian    criticifm    on    Acts  xiii.  48,       It    is    faid7 
eroi  ss-otr  rtTuyutvot  a?  £pw  atomv,   which   they  tranflate, 
u  as  many  as  were  fet  in  order,   or   well   prepared 
for    eternal    life,    believed."       They    obferve    that 
-nTxyuivot  means,  fet  in   order  like  a  difciplined  ar- 
my*    But  it  is  manifeft  that  the  word  here   means, 
particularly  appointed  and  ordained.     By  comparing 
together   the   feveral  expreffions  ufed,   the  meaning 
it  we  mull  afhgn  to  the  whole  is,  that  the  plan  of 
providence  and  grace,   as  well  as  the  fyftem  of   na- 
ture, muft   be   fuppofed  to  be  fixed  and  determined, 
and   not  loofe   and   uncertain,  till  the  event,  or  till 
one  thing  be  afcertaincd  or  determined  by  another ; 
that   things .  are   not   to  God  as   they  are  to  us,   to 
whom  things   future  have  no  certainty  or  (lability, 
but  that  as  far  back  as  we  can  carry  0\  they 

were  known,  and  therefore  cei  tanay  oraaiiied.     Or, 
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as  fome  exprefs  it,  th  every  thing  that  comes  to 
have  a  tranfient  exiftence  in  time,  had,  as  it  were, 
arr  original  eternal  pre-exiftence  in  the  divine  mind. 
Yet,  afcer  all,  you  fee  there  is  fomething  in  the  ex- 
preflion  decree.)  or  purpofes,  which  feems  to  take 
its  rife  only  from  our  own  iituations  and  imperfec- 
tions.    * 

Men  are  obliged  to  meditate,  concert,  and  digeft 
their  plans  of  future  conduct,  before  they  begin  to 
act,  and  then  it  is  called  their  purpofe,  refolution, 
or  defign,  as  diftinct  from  the  actual  execution. 
From  this  we  feem  by  analogy  to  borrow  the  divine 
decrees.  Yet  every  thing  that  implies  or  arifes 
from  ignorance,  uncertainty,  weaknefs,  or  imper- 
fection, mud  be  as  much  as  is  in  our  power,  fepa- 
rated  and  abilracted,  when  we  lpeak  of  the  decrees 
of  God. 

This  leads  us  to  obferve,  that  it  has  often  been 
remarked  by  divines,  that  we  are  not  to  confider 
the  divine  decrees,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  acts  of  the 
divine  will,  as  being  any  thing  different  or  diftinct 
from  the  divine  nature.  There  are  fome  who  have 
ufed  the  expreffion  immanent  decrees,  a  phrafe  which 
I  confefs  I  do  not  in  the  leaft  degree  understand  the 
meaning  of,  and  therefore  I  can  neither  affirm  nor 
contradict  it  ;  without  doubt  we  are  to  feparate 
every  thing , belonging  to  created  weaknefs.  We 
are  not  to  fuppofe  that  God  needs  forethought  to 
di (cover,  or  time  to  digeft  his  plans,  or  that  by  any 
aft  of  his  will  he  feek's  information,  or  feeks  or  re- 
ceives gratification  from  any  thing  without  him.  If 
by  calling  the  decrees  of  God  immanent  acts,  it  is 
meant  to  deny  thefe,  it  is  fo  far  jufl.      But  when  it 
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is  affirmed,  that  the  a&s  of  the  divine  will  are  the 
fame  with  the  divine  nature,  as  if  this  explained  the 
difference  between  divine  and  human  volitions,  this 
I  cenfefs  is  to  me  quite  incomprehenfible. 

In  what  mall  be  further  offered  on  this  fubjeft,  I 
fnall  follow  this  method  : — 

i.'  Speak  a  little  of  the  obje&  of  the  divine  de- 
crees. 

2.  Of  the  order  of  the  decrees. 

3.  Of  the  chara&er,  quality,  or  attributes  of  the 
decrees,  as  given  in  Scripture. 

4.  Of  their  ufes. 

I.  Let  us  cdnfider  the  object  of  the  decrees,  and 
of  this  but  a  little,  becaufe  it  will  occur  again  where 
it  is  of  moment  to  examine  it ;  jet  it  will  throw 
fome  light  upon  fome  parts  of  the  doctrine  to  ob- 
ferve, 

1.  That  the  objects  of  the  divine  decrees  are 
ftri&ly  and  properly  univerfal  ;  fo  much  fo  indeed, 
as  not  to  admit  of  any  exception,  or  fhadow  of  ex- 
ception— all  creatures,  and  all  their  actions,  and  all 
events.  Let  us  vary  it  as  we  pleafe,  flill  it  relates 
to  every  action,  and  every  mode  of  the  action,  and 
every  quality  that  can  be  attributed  to  it,  whatfoever 
comes  to  pafs.  The  reafon  of  this  is  plain  ;  what- 
ever we  fhall  think  fit  to  fay  upon  the  connexion  or 
influence  of  one  creature  or  thing  upon  another, 
from  which  all  the  difficulty  and  confufion  arifes^ 
yet  every  fuch  thing,  and  that  connexion  itfelf,  as 
much  as  the  things  to  which  it  relates,  is  the  ob- 
ject to  which  the  divine  foreknowledge  and  the  di- 
vine purpofe  extended.  One  would  think  that  men 
Should  be  agreed  on  this  point  $  and  probably  they 
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are  fo,  if  they  underftood  one  another  ;  all  but  thofe 
extravagant  perfons,  as  they  may  well  be  called, 
who  finding  themfelves  hard  prefled  by  the  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  divine  prefcience,  have 
thought  it  heft  to  deny  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
altogether,  or  affirm  that  nothing  that  is  future  can 
poflibly  be  certainly,  or  any  more  than  conje&u rally 
known,  till  it  happens.  But  this  fentiment  is  fo 
repugnant  to  Scripture,  and  indeed  to  the  common 
fenfe  and  reafon  of  mankind,  that  few  have  ftriclly 
and  fincerely  defended  it,  though  fome  have  occa- 
fionally  and  hypocritically  advanced  it. 

2.  With  refpeft  to  the  object  of  the  divine  de- 
crees, it  mull  be  admitted,  that  there  is  fome  diffe- 
rence between  the  Tight  in  which  fome  events  and 
actions  are  to  be  coniidered,  and  others.  The  great 
difficulty,  indeed,  and  that  which  will  fpeedily  let 
bounds  to  our  inquiry  on'  the  fubject,  is  to  mew 
wherein  the  difference  confifts  j  yet  it  is  equally 
certain,  from  revelation  and  reafon,  that  natural 
good  and  evil,  and  moral  good  and  evil,  are  to  be 
confide  red  as  not  in  the  fame  fenfe  the  object  of  di- 
vine appointment.     This  leads  us  to  the 

Second  general  head,  which  was  to  confider  the 
order  of  the  decrees.  Many  things  may  be,  and 
many  things  have  been  faid  upon  this  fubjeft. 
Divines  who  have  publiiLed  fyitems,  have  genea 
exercifed  their  ingenuity  in  giving  what  they  call 
an  order  of  the  decrees.  The  chief  thing  fuch  wri- 
ters have  in  view,  is  to  form  a  conception  for  them- 
felves and  others,  with  regard  to,  and  to  account  for 
the  divine  purpofes,  with  regard  to  the  filial  ftati 
man.     The    orders    which  have  been  laid  dovvu  bv 
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different  writers,  are  fo  very  numerous,  that. they 
all  feem   to  me  to  labour  under,   and  equally  to  la- 
bour  under    this   prodigious    weaknefs,    that    they 
represent  the   Supreme  Being  as  varying  and  mar- 
Mailing  his  views,  and  comparing  as  men  do,  which 
yet  is  acknowledged  to  be  wrong.     They  alfo  feem 
to  carry  in  them  the  fuppoiition  of  fuccelfive   dura- 
tion ;    yet   fuccelfive    duration   we    have    generally 
agreed  not  to  afcribe  to  God,  although,  of  any  other 
kind  of  exiflence  we   have  not  the  leaft  conception. 
It  is  impoflible  for  me  to  go  through    all    the   diffe- 
rent arrangements  that  have  been  made  by  particular 
authors  :    I  mall  therefore  only  give  you   a   fuccinct 
view  of  the  chief  differences  of  divines  of  different 
claffes,  Calviniits,  Arminians,  Socinians. 

Calvinifts  are  divided  upon  this  fubjecl  into  two 
forts,  commonly  called  Supralapfarians  and  Sublap- 
farians.  The  reafon  of  the  names  are,  from  one 
being  of  opinion  that  God  in  ordaining  the  elect  and 
reprobate,  coniideied  man  as  before  the  fall,  and  the 
other  as  fallen  and  in  a  ftate  of  guilt. 

The  firft  fay,  that  in  laying  down  a  plan,  what  is 
lad  in  the  execution  is  firit  in  the  intention,  that 
God  purpofed  to  glorify  his  mercy  and  juftice  in 
the  everlafting  felicity  of  fome,  called  veffcls  of 
mercy  ;  and  in  the  everlaliing  perdition  of  others, 
called  veffels  of  wrath.  That  to  accomplifli  this 
purpofe  he  refolved  to  create  the  world,  to  put  man 
in  a  condition  in  which  he  would  certainly  fall  ;  to 
fend  the  Redeemer  in  the  fulnefs  of  time  to  carry 
on  the  whole  plan  of  falvation,  as  we  now  find  it  in 
the  oracle:  of  truth. 

The  Sublapfarians  fay,   that  the  order  of  purpo- 
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fing  fhould.  be  the  fame  as  the  order  of  execution. 
That  the  decrees  of  God  being  eternal,  there  can 
no  order  of  time  be  applied  to  them,  but  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  execution.  Therefore  they  fay, 
that  God  propofed  to  make  man  innocent  and  holy, 
with  powers  to  preferve  his  innocence,  but  liable  to 
fall  :  that  he  forefaw  the  fall,  and  permitted  it,  and 
from  the  corrupted  mafs  freely  chofe  fome  as  the 
objects  of  mercy,  and  left  others  to  perifli  in  the 
ruins  of  their  apoftafy,  and  that  to  accomplifh  this 
purpofe  he  refolved  to  fend  the  Saviour,  &.c. 

It  is  eafy  to  fay  fomething  very  plaufiblc  on  each 
fide  of  the  queftion  between  the  two.  It  feems  very 
ftrong  what  Sublapfarians  fay,  that  the  idea  of  time 
and  order  belongs  only  to  the  execution  ;  but  why 
do  they  alfo  fpeak  of  order,  when  it  is  certain  that, 
as  far  as  we  can  clearly  fpeak  of  deiign  or  purpofe 
at  all,  the  means  feem  to  be  defigned  for  the  end, 
and  not  the  end  for  the  means  ?  The  Supralapfa- 
rians  haye  alfo  this  evident  advantage  of  all  the 
reft,  that  they  have  the  fovereignty  of  God  direftly, 
for  what  all  the  reft  are  obliged  to  come  to  at  laji. 
It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  ftrongeft  Supralapfa- 
rians  do  conftantly  alTert  the  holinefs  and  juftice  of 
the  divine  providence.  If  you  aik  them  how  they 
reconcile  the  divine  juftice  with  the  abfolute  and 
certain  event,  they  confefs  they  cannot  explain  it ; 
but  they  affirm  that  all  that  the  others  fay  to  this 
is  perfectly  trifling,  and  lefs  reasonable  than  their 
confeflion  of  ignorance. 

The  Artuinians  fay,  that  God  decreed  to  create 
man  innocent  ;  and  that  after  he  had  fallen  he  re- 
folved for  fati&fa&ion  to  juftice  to  appoint  a  Saviour ; 
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that  he  decreed  to  fave  thofe  that  mould  believe  and 
repent  ;  to  give  to  all  fufficient  grace  for  that  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  finally  to  fave  .and  reward  thofe  who 
ihouid  endure  to  the  end.  It  is  plain  that  whatever 
reafon  they  may  offer  with  great  plaufiblenefs  for 
feveral  things,  when  taken  in  a  feparate  and  de- 
tached  view,  nothing  can  be  weaker  than  the  Ar- 
minian  fcheme,,  coniidered  as  a  fyftem  of  the  diviite 
purpofe,  becaufe  they  leave  out  or  fufpend  the  pur- 
pofe  at  every  ft  age. 

As  to  the  Socinians,  they  do  generally  deny  the 
reality  of  the  decrees  altogether,  and  fay  that  the 
event  is  wholly  uncertain,  and  fufpended  upon  the 
v.  ill  of  the  creature  ;  as  many  of  them  as  maintain 
or  admit  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  do  it  contrary 
to  their  other  principles. 

If  I  were  to  fay  any  thing  upon  this  fubjecl,  (I 
mean  the  order  of  the  decrees)  I  would  fay  nearly 
as  Pulit  in  his  Syftem,  as  contained  in  the  notes 
upon  Rulet,  has  faid,  which  is  in  fubftance  this,  that 
God  refolved  from  all  eternity  to  manifeft  his  own 
glory,  and  illuftrate  his  moral  excellence,  wifdom, 
power,  holioefs,  juftice,  goodnefs  and  truth,  in  the 
production  and  government  of  a  created  fyftem. 
That  for  this  purpofe  the  whole  fyftem,  and  all  the 
facts  of  which  it  confiits,  and  their  dependence  one 
upon  another,  and  the  order  itfek'  in  which  they 
were  to  take  plac  were  ordained.  If  the  whole, 
then  certainly  every  particular  part  as  fullv  as  the 
whole,  is  the  object  of  cue  abfolute  decree.  In  tli ; 
view  they  are  all  upon  a  footing  ;  at  the  fame  time 
we  do  not  pretend  to  difpute  that  things  are  on 
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ed  with  considerable  difference  ;  but  this  difference 
it  is  hard  or  impollible  for  us  to  explain.  There  is 
certainly  a   difference  en   the   ordination   of 

things  natural,  and  thofe  which  are  finful  or  holy. 
The  very  iinful  difpoiition,   confidered  as  becoming 
a  part  of  the   general  plan,   is  certainly  as  holy  an 
ordination  as  any  other,  yet  the   Scripture   teaches 
us   to   confider   this   as  a  thing  quite  different  from 
God's   determining   to  fend  his  Son  into  the  world 
to  fave  finners.     It  feems  to  be  a  matter  infilled  on 
in  the  ftrongeft  manner  in   Scripture,   that  the  evil 
or  guilt  of  every  creature   is   to   be   afcribed  to  the 
creature,  as  to  its  proper  and  adequate  caufe  ;  at  the 
fame  time   it  feems   fully  as   plain,   that  whatever 
connexion  there   may  be  between  one  evil  and  ano- 
ther, the  choice  of  the  velTels   of  mercy  is  free  and 
unconditional,  and   that   the  rejection   of  others   is 
imputed   to   the   fovereignty   of  God,   Luke  x.  21. 
John  xii.  39.      That   the   choice   of  the   veffels   of 
mercy  is  free  and  fovereign,  appears  from  the  words 
of  Scripture  ;    from   their   univerfal   ftate,   dead  in 
■trefpalTes  and  fins  ;  from  their  vilible  character,  and 
from  the  means  of  their  recovery,    I  mean  the  om- 
nipotence of  divine  grace. 


LECTURE  XIII. 

I  Now  proceed  to  the  third  thing  upon  this  fub- 
ject,  which  was  to  coniider  the  character,  qua- 
lities, and  attributes  ot  the  decrees  of  God,  as  they 
are  given  to  them  in  Scripture  in  exprels  terms,  or 
manifeflljr  founded  upon  Scripture  truths,  and  par- 
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ticularlv  upon  fuch  truths  as  relate   to   the  decrees. 

Of  this  the  chief  are  what  follow. 

I.  Eternity.  We  have  exprefs  mention  made, 
Eph.  iii.  11.  of  Gcd's  eternal  purpofe  ;  and  belie- 
vers are  faid  to  be  chofen  in  Chrift  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world.  The  lall  exprdigi  is  of  the 
fame  import  with  the  fcrfl  ;  for  whatever  is  before 
the  beginning  of  time,  is  to  be  confidered  as  eternal. 
This  indeed  i=  e^ntial  to  the  divine  purpofe,  infe- 
parable  from  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  decree  ,* 
and,  if  I  am  not  miflaken,  one  of  the  chief  tilings 
we  are  to  be  tau;  :?,  that  whatfoever  comes 

to  pafs  in  revolving  years,  is  not  loofe,  but  was 
fixed  in  the  divine  mind  before  time  itfelf  began. 
It  is  exceeding  difficult,  however,  at  once  to  re- 
ftrain  an  improper  curiofity,  and  to  fpeak  with  pre- 
cifion  on  the  fubject,  and  with  fafcty.  Some  have 
raifed  a  que  ft  ion,  whether  there  is  not  a  necefiity  of 
fuppofing  the  exigence  and  the  nature  of  God,  as 
previous  to  his  decrees.  To  which  it  is  commonly 
faid,  that  there  is  a  priority  of  order,  though  not  of 
time  ;  a  priority  like  that  of  the  caufe  to  its  infe- 
parable  effect;  as  the  fun  is  the  caufe  of  light,  yet 
the  creation  of  the  fun  wTould  not  be  before  or  ante- 
cedent to  the  light  ;  they  are  infeparable  and  necef- 
farily  exiftent.  One  \voul4  think  there  was  nothing 
amifs  in  this  way  of  fpeaking,  or  of  faying  in  con- 
fequence  of  it,  that  the  decrees  are  to  God's  nature 
as  an  eternal  effect  to  an  eternal  caufe  ;  and  yet  I 
am  afraid  there  is  here  what  we  find  in  many  fub- 
of  theology,  a  mixture  of  repugnant  ideas  in- 
tricate and  difficult,  eternity,  and  time — beginning 
aad  no  beginning.     V  k  of  an  effect  of 
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a  caufe,  we  cannot  do  other  wife  than  think  of  fome- 
thing  produced,  fome  alteration,  or  fomething  that 
was  not  before.  This  is  the  cafe  with  all  the  fimi- 
litudes  brought  to  illuftrate  it,  as  the  creation  of  the 
fun  and  the  eo-exiflence  of  light ;  or  another  made 
ufe  of  by  fome  of  the  refined  Arians,  who  meant  to 
.£ay  the  Son  is  produced  by  the  Father,  as  an  eternal 
effect  of  an  eternal  caufe  ;  as  the  print  of  a  man*s 
foot  in  the  fund  is  cauled  by  his  letting  down  his 
foot,  but  not.  polterior  in  point  of  time.  But  all 
this  is  truly  aLfurd  when  fpeaking  of  God,  becaufe 
it  includes  fome  definite  idea  of  what  might  and  did 
begin  to  take  place.  I  mould  be  apt  to  think,  that 
one  of  the  chief  reafons  why  any  thing  is  revealed 
to  us  concerning  the  decrees  of  God,  is  to  give  us 
an  awful  impreilion  of  his  infinite  majefty,  his  fu- 
preme  dominion,  and  the  abfolute  dependence  of 
every  creature  upon  him  ;  fo  that  it  is  enough  for 
us  to  fay,  that  his  purpofe  is  before  all  worlds,  an- 
tecedent to  all  time  or  the  idea  of  fucceffion,  being 
indeed  entirely  infcparable  from  the  idea  of  his  ex- 
igence. 

2.  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  liberty 
of  God  in  his  decrees.  They  are  according  to  the 
council  of  his  own  will.  Almoft  all  the  fyftems 
fay,  that  God  did  mod  wifely,  molt  juftly,  and  moll 
freely  decree  whatfoever  comes  to  pafs. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  arifes  from  what  ufed 
to  be  called  many  years  ago  the  Beltiftian  fcheme, 
of  which,  whatever  chance-traces  may  be  feen  in 
former  authors,  Leibnitz  is  the  proper  author.  0§ 
this  fcheme  it  is  the  leading  part,  or  rather  the 
foundation  of  the  whole,  to  fay  that  God,  infinitely 
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wife   and   good,  mud  neceflarily  chufe  the   bed   in" 
every  thing.      That,   therefore,  of  all   poflible   fyl- 
tems,  this  which  he  has  chofen,  becaufe  it- has  taken 
plac^,  mull  neceflarily  be  the  beft,  and  he  could  not 
cfmfe  any  other ;  fo  that  from   the  unalterable  rec- 
\t  of  his  nature,  he  is  as  invariably  determined 
'lis    neceiiitv    as   any  of   his   creatures.      This 
ed  demonftration  would  be  defenfible,  perhaps, 
we^e   it   not   that  its  very  foundations  are  good  for 
nothing.       Its  ideas  are  not  applicable  to  the  divine 
Beiig  ;  better  and  bell  are  definite  terms,  and  aclual 
coir  We  fay  a  thing  is  better,   when  it  is 

preferable   to   fome   others  ;    and  be  ft,  when  it  is  a 
thine  abfolutely  preferable  to  all  others.     Now  with 
it- be         .,  that  in  the  plans  that 
were  poflible  to  infinite  wifdcm  and  power,  there  is 
Have  we  comprehenfior.  fnffieient  to  fee 
!   therefore  10  fay  it  ?   It  feems   to   ine  that 
a   demonftration   might    be   given   to  the  contrary. 
The   wh  n  of  creation   is    either  finite  and 

.  .or  infinite  and  eternal.  If  it  be  finite,  it 
feems  abfurd  to  fay  that  it  would  not  be  made  bet- 
ter by  being  made  larger  and  fimilar  ;  and  if  it  was 
not  from  .  it   might  have  been  made  many 

thouiando  of  years  looner.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it 
be  infinite  and  eternal,  the  poflible  combinations  of 
an  infinite  fyftefrn  are  truly  infinite,  and  there  can- 
not be  a  beft.  The  patrons  of  this  fcheme,  when 
prefled  with  thefe  difficulties,  have  recourfe  to  what 
they  ftiould  have  begun  with,  the  incompreheniible- 
of  time  and  fpace,  and  fay  that  wc  cannot  ap- 
ply any  of  the  ideas  of  foorrer  or  later  to  eternity, 
K  ? 
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or  larger  or  lefter  to  fpace.  The  impoflibility  or 
uniting  infinite  to  definite  qualities,  fhould  have  pre- 
vented them  from  faying,  that  of  all  poflible  fyftems 
infinite  wifdom  mull  chufe  the  belt ;  but  when  we 
fpeak  of  time  and  fpace,  nothing  is  more  clear  than 
that  if  at  any  time  a  thing  has  exifted  ten  years,  J 
can  fuppofe  that  it  exifted  twenty  years  ;  and  that 
if  any  thing  be  of  finite  extent,  I  can  fuppofe  it  en- 
larged as  well  as  diminilhed.  So  great  is  the  obfti- 
nacy  of  people  in  adhering  to  their  fyftems,  that  Dr 
Clark,  reduces  an  antagonift  to  the  abfurdity  of  af- 
firming, that  though  the  univerfe  were  moved  ten 
millions  of  leagues  in  any  direction,  it  would  ftill 

in   the  fame  place;  and  another  w*riter  of  tome 
note  fays,  either   that   the  thing  is  impolTible  that 

world  could  have  been  created  fooner  than  it 
was,    or   that   if   it   had   been    created    500©    years 

ler,  yet  it  wpuld  have  been  created  at  the  fame 
Resides,  this  fcheme  feems  to  me  to  labour 
und. .  reat   and   obvious  difficulties,  that  the 

.id  fet  limits  to  himfelf  by  the  pro- 
pped fyftem — It  brings  creation  a 

at  deal   too   near  the  Creator  to  fay  it  is  the  al- 
ternative of  Omnipotence.     The  other  difficulty  is, 
that    it    leemr.    10   make   iometliing  which  I  do  not 
know  hc,--v  to  exprefs  other  wife  than  by  the  ancient 
cedent   and  fuperior  even  to  God 
himfelf.     I  would  therefore   think   it   beft   to   fay, 
with  the  current  of  orthodox  divines,  that  God  was 
perfectly  free  in   his  purpofe   and   providence,   and 
t..  it  there   is   no  reafon  to  be  fought  for  the  one  or 
otkd  himfelf. 
Let  us   confide*   the  wifdom  and  fovereignty  of 
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his  decrees.  I  put  thefe  together,  not  that  they  are 
the  fame,  bat  that  they  feem,  though  not  oppofite, 
to  limit  each  other  in  their  exercife,  and  the  one  of 
wfrich  is  often  to  be  refolved  into  the  other.  Wif- 
dom  is  afcribed  to  the  decrees  of  God  ;  or  rather, 
wifdom  indeed  is  particularly  afcribed  to  God  him- 
felf,  as  one  of  his  eiTential  perfections,  and  there- 
fore, by  neceiTary  confequence,  it  muft  belong  to  his 
providence  in  time,  and  Lis  purpofes  from  eternity. 
The  meaning  of  this,  as  far  as  we  can  conceive, 
when  ufed  by  us  is,  that  the  beft  and  nobleft  ends 
are  deligned,  and  the  beft  and  mo  ft  fuitable  means 
in  accomplifhing  thefe  ends.  And  indeed  all  the 
wifdom  that  appears  in  the  works  and  ways  of  God 
when  carried  into  effect,  muft  be  fuppofed  in  the 
original  purpofe.  But  how  mall  we  join  the  fove- 
reignty  with  this  ?  Sovereignty  feems  to  refolve  the 
whole  into  mere  will,  and  therefore  to  ftand  oppo- 
fed  to  the  wifdom  of  the  proceeding.  Accordingly 
there  are  fome  who,  in  fpeaking  of  the  decrees,  reft 
them  entirely  and  totally  on  the  fovereignty  of 
God,  and  fay  that  not  only  the  reafons  are  not 
made  known  and  unfearchable  to  us,  but  that  there 
is  no  reaTon  at  all  of  the  preference  of  one  thing  to 
another,  but  the  divine  will.  There  have  been 
lome  writers  who  have  founded  the  very  nature  of 
virtue  and  vice  upon  the  divine  will.  Thofe  who 
think  otherwife  ufually  fay,  it  is  making  the  de- 
crees not  abfolute  only,  but  arbitrary  ;  not  only  un- 
fearchable, but  unreafonable  :  and  indeed  the  found- 
ing every  thing  upon  mere  will,  feems  to  take 
away  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity,  and  to  leave 
us  no  meaning  when  we  fay  God  is  infinitely  wife 
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and  holy,  juft  and  good.  I  am  however  inclined  to 
think,  that  thofe  who  have  gdrie  the  furtheft  upon 
the   fovereignty  of  God,   on!;  that  we  could 

not,  or  ought  not  to  dive  into  the  rfcafon  of  the  di- 
vine Providence  ;  that  his  will  onght  to  bound  all 
our  inquiries,  and  be  a  full  and  fatisfa&ory  anfwer 
to  all  our  difficulties  .  and  if  it  be  taken  in  this 
way,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  overthrow  it. 

If  we  look  into  the  Scripture  doctrine  upon   this 
fubjeft,  we  (ball,  if  I  miftake  not,  fee  both  the 
dom  and  fovereignty  of  God  afTerted  in  the  flrongeft 
terms,   united   together  and  founded  upon  one  ano- 
ther, Job  ix.  4.  "  He  is  wife  in  heart  ;"  he  is  fcid 
to  be  God  only  wife,  Rev.  xvi.  27.    1  Tim.  i. 
Jude  25.    Enh.  iii.  ic.   and  Rom.  xi.  38.  fpeaking 
exprefsly  of  the   decrees,  "O  the  depth,"   &x.  at 
the  fame  time  the  fovereignty  of  God  is  aflerted,  and 
events  refolved  into  it,  Luke  x.  21.  u  In  that  hour 
Jefus  rejoiced   in   fpirit,"   &c.     I   would   here  call 
.your  attention  to  two  palTages  very  remarkable,  one 
in  the  Old  Teftament,  the  other  in  the- New.     The 
book  of  Job,  it  is  agreed  by  interpreters,  was  com- 
pofed  exprefsly  upon   the   difficulty  of  Providence, 
arifing   from   the   a5L:c"tions  of  good  men,  and   the 
profperity  of  the   wicked  ;  but  in  that  book,  after 
the  reafoning  of  Job   and   his   friends,   when  God 
himfeif  is  brought  in  fpeaking  out  of  the  whirlwind, 
in  the  38th  and  39th  chapters,  he  fays  not  one  word 
either  of  the  wifdom  or  juflice  of  his  proceedings, 
but   in    language    infinitely   majeftic,   difplays    and 
dwTells  upon  the  greatnefs  of  his  power.      It  is  true, 
indeed,  the  beautiful  poetical  difplay  of  the  order  of 
creation,  may  be  fatd  to  imply  in  it  wifdom  as  well 
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as  power;  but  if  fo,  all  that  is  there  advanced,  is 
to  illuftrate  the  power  and  wifdom  pf  the  Creator, 
and  by  that  means  to  impofe  filence  on  the  raQi 
challenges  of  the  creature. 

The  other  example  is  from  the  New  Teftament, 
where  the  apoitle,  after  introducing  an  objection 
againft  the  divine  purpofe  as  to  the  ftate  of  man, 
does  not  offer  any  other  reafon,  but  has  recourfe  to 
the  fovereignty  of  God,  Rom.  vii.  iS,  19,  20. 
"  Therefore  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,"  &c. 

It  will  be  perhaps  hard  or  impomble  for  you  to 
enter  into  this  at  once,  as  I  confefs  it  was  to  me  in 
early  life  j  but  I  now  fee  more  of  the  neceffity  of 
fubjecting  ourfelves  xto  the  divine  fovereignty,  and 
making  ufe  of  it  to  reftrain  and  reprels  our  rafh  and 
ous  inquiries.  It  is  finely  imagined  in  Milton, 
that  he  makes  a  part  of  the  damned  in  hell  to  tor- 
ment themfelves  with  unfearcbable  queftions  about 
fixed  fate,  foreknowledge  abfolute.  It  is  certain 
that  we  cannot  now  fathom  there  fubje&s,  if  we 
ever  (hall  to  eternity.  As  I  hinted  formerly,  it  is 
of  confiderable  ufe  to  obferve  the  analogy  there  is 
between  the  courfe  of  nature,  providence,  and 
grace.  There  are  a  vail  number  of  things  in  which 
we  muft  needs  refclve  the  lafl  queftion,  fo  to  fpeak, 
into  the  fovereignty  of  God.  Why  did  God  fee  it 
fit  to  people  this  world  fo  very  thinly  ?  Why  does 
the  improvement  of  human  arts  proceed  fo  very 
imperfectly  ?  Why  is  the  chief  blefling  that  God 
ever  bellowed,  yet  unknown  to  a  valt  number  of 
the  human  race  ?  The  ftate  of  a  favage  tribe  and  of 
a  cultivated  fociety,  how  do  they  differ  in  the  fame 
climate  ?   Why  was  fo  great  a  part  of  this  vaft  con- 
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tJnent  for  to  many  ages  a  howling  wildernefs,  a 
dwelling  for  wild  beafts,  and  a  few  human  crea- 
tures little  lefs  favage  thzn  they  ?  Why  is  one  per- 
fon  born  into  the  w7orld  a  ilave,  and  another  a  mo- 
narch ?  Even  with  regard  to  morals,  which  are  the 
fource  of  the  high  eft  dignity  and  the  higheft  happi- 
nefs,  I  could  fuppofe  one  born  in  a  great  but  profli- 
gate family,  (applied  with  all  the  means  of  indul- 
gence, folicited  by  the  worft  examples,  and  befet  by 
interefted  flatterers  j  and  I  could  fuppofe  another 
born  of  pious  parents,  with  the  moft  amiable  exam- 
ple, the  moft  careful  inftru&ion,  the  moft  regular 
government — why  are  there  fo  vaft  advantages  given 
to  the  one,  and  fo  hard  a  trial  impofed  on  the  other? 
Muft  we  not  fay,  "  Even  fo,  Father,''  &c.  In 
temporal  and  fpiritual,  natural  and  perfonal  circum- 
flances,  there  is  every  where  to  be  feen  much  of  the 
fovereignty  of  God. 

IV.  The  next  character  of  God's  decrees  is,  that 
they  are  juft,  and  that  they  are  holy.  He  is  righ- 
teous in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his  works  ; 
and  it  is  the  union  of  righteoufnefs  and  holinefs 
with  the  moft  unfearchable  depth  of  wifdom,  that 
gives  occafion  to  the  adoration,  Rev.  xiii.  8.  "Great 
and  marvellous,"  &.c.  Nothing  can  be  more  ma- 
nifeft,  than  that  all  the  calamities  which  God  in  his 
providence  inflifts  on  earth,  and  the  future  judg- 
ments which  he  will  inflict  on  the  ungodly,  are  re- 
presented as  a&s  of  juftice.  The  only  difficulty  or 
objection  that  lies  in<he  way  of  this,  arifes  from 
the  next  particular,  to  which  we  will  therefore  pro- 
ceed, viz. 

V.  That  the  decrees  of  God  are  fixed,  abfolute, 
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and  unchangeable.     That  which   he  hath  ordained 
(hall  certainly  come  to  pafs,  and  nothing  can  oppofe 
ii,  lubvert  it,  or  take   its   place.     Here,   then,  the 
difficulty  rifes  full  upon  us  ;  how  (hall  we  reconcile 
this  with  the  free  agency  of  the  creature,  .with  the 
guilt  of  fin,  or  the  righteoufneis  of  the  punilhment 
of  fin  ?   yet  this  is  affirmed  by  all  found  divines,   as 
in    the   Confeffion  of  Faith,    chap.  iii.   §1.   "God 
from    all   eternity  did  by   the   molt   holy  and   wife 
counfel   of  his   own    will,  freely  and  unchangeably 
ordain  whatever  comes  to  pafs  ;   yet   fo   as   thereby 
neither  is  God  the  author  of  fin,  nor  is  violence  of- 
fered to  the  will  of  the  creature  ;  nor  is  the  liberty 
or   contingency  of  fecond   caufes   taken   away,  but 
rather  eltabliuSed."     This  fubject  has  exercifed  the 
reafon  of  men  in  all  zges,  fo  far  as  it  has  been  pro- 
pofed  to  them,  but  particularly  that  of  divines.     The 
fubjecl  is  dark  and  intricate,  as  any  body  may  eafily 
perceive. 

It  is  remarkable  what  weak  things  fornetimes 
men  of  fenfe  will  fay  upon  fuch  fubiecte,  when  it 
feems  neceiTary  to  them  to  fay  foinethmg  in  favour 
of  their  own  hypothefis.  One  writer  propofes  to 
himfelf  to  reconcile  this  difference,  and  fays,  God 
forefees  and  predetermines  actions  in  different  ways, 
and  each  according  to  its  own  nature  ;  that  he  fore- 
fees  neceiTary  actions  as  necefiary,  free  actions  as 
free,  and  contingent  events  as  contingent.  This  is 
jufl  laying  nothing  at  all,  and  it  had  been  better  to 
have  faid  nothing  thdn  to  have  faid  it.  Everybody 
knows,  that  as  far  as  thefe  different  kinds  of  actions 
and  events  take  place  in  the  fyftem,  they  are  fo  or- 
dained of  God  ;  but  it  behoved  this  author  to  mew 
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how  any  a&ion  could  be  free,  or  any  event  contin- 
gent, upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  divine  providence 
or  decree. 

Others  have  attempted  to  folve  the  difficulty  by 
founding  the  decrees  upon  foreknowledge,  and  this 
upon  God's  diftincl:  and  perfect,  view  of  every  per- 
forms difpofition,  and  how  men  will  determine  in 
every  circumftance  in  which  they  can  be  placed. 
But  this  is  liable  to  two  objections,  firft,  That  fore- 
knowledge makes  no  di {Terence  as  to  decrees  ;  for 
whether  God  confidered  the  thing  as  a  confequence 
of  another  or  not,  if  he  forefaw  the  confequence,  he 
admitted  and  ordained  that  event  as  a  part  of  the 
general  fyflem.  The  ether  objection  is,  that  it  takes 
for  granted  the  fyitem  of  what  is  called  moral  ne- 
ceffity, which  brings  back  the  fame  difficulty  with 
redoubled  force.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  advo- 
cates for  neceffity  have  adopted  a  diflinction  made 
ufe  of  for  other  purpofes,  and  forced  it  into  their 
fervice,  I  mean  moral  and  natural  neceffity.  They 
fay  natural  or  phyfical  neceffity  takes  away  liberty, 
but  moral  neceffity  does  not  ;  at  the  fame  time,  they 
explain  moral  neceffity  fo  as  to  make  it  truly  phy- 
fical &r  natural.  That  is  phvfical  neceffity  which 
is  the  invincible  effect  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  it 
is  neither  lefs  natural  nor  lefs  unfurmountable,  if  it 
is  from  the  laws  of  fpirit,,  than  it  would  be  if  it 
were  from  the  laws  of  matter.  To  fee  how  fome 
people  are  loft  upon  thefe  fubjects,  you  may  ob- 
ferve  that  the  great  argument  that  men  are  deter- 
mined by  the  ftrongefl  motives,  is  a  mere  equivo- 
cation, and  what  logicians  call  pclitio  principii.  It 
is  impcffible  even  to  produce  any  medium  of  proof 
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that  it  is  the  ftrongeft  motive,  except  that  it  has 
prevailed.  It  is  not  the  greatefl  in  itfelf,  .nor  docs" 
it  feem  to  be  in  all  refpects  ftrongeft  to  the  agent  ; 
but  you  fay  it  appears  ftrongeft  in  the  mean  time-*- 
Why  ?  Becaufe  you  were  determined  by  it :  alas  ! 
you  promifed  to  prove  that  I  was  determined  by  the 
ftrongeft  motive,  and  you  have  only  inewn  that  I 
had  a  motive  when  I  acted.  But  what  has  deter- 
mined you  then?  can  any  effect  be  without  a  caufe  ? 
I  anfwer,  Suppofing  my  felt-determining  power  to 
exift,  it  is  as  real  a  caufe  of  its  proper  and  diftin- 
guifhing  effect,  as  your  moral  neceility ;  fo  that  the 
matter  juft  comes  to  a  ftand,  and  is  but  one  and  the 
fame  tiling  on  one  fide  and  on  the  other. 

But  even  fuppofe  the  fyftem  of  neceftity  true,  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  it  with  the  guilt  of  fin,  and 
the  righteoufnefs  of  God's  judgment,  is  as  great  as 
upon  any  fuppofition  whatever.  Others  have  made 
ufe  of  a  metaphyseal  argument  to  reconcile  fore- 
knowledge with  liberty.  They  fay,  when  any 
tiling  is  done  in  time,  it  only  fhews  the  futurity  of 
action,  as  the  fchool-men  fay.  It  was  a  true 
propofition  from  all  eternity,  that  fuch  a  thing 
would  be  done,  and  every  truth  beina  the  object  of 
the  divine  knowledge,  God's  forefeeing  it  was  no 
more  the  caufe  of  it  than  a  man's  feeino-  another  do 
s  thing  at  a  diftance  is  the  caufe  of  its  beinc-  done. 
But  even  this  does  not  latisfy  the  mind,  as  the  dif- 
ficulty arifes  from  the  certain*  j  event  itfelf 
as  being  inconfiilent  with  the  freedom  of  the  apent 
not  the  way  in  which  it  comes  to  be  known. 

It   deferves    particular   notice,   that   ft-. 
Vol.  VIII.  L 
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writers  have  fhewn,  that  with  refpeft  to  the  mofl 
difficult  part  of  the  decrees  of  God,  all  the  feveral 
feels  of  Chrillians  at  bottom  fay  the  fame  thing, 
except  that  clafs  of  Socinians  who  deny  the  omni- 
fcience  and  foreknowledge  of  God  altogether,  and 
they  are  fo  direclly  oppofite  to  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
tare,  that  they  deferve  no  regard.  The  Arminians 
lay,  that  God  has  decreed  that  all  that  he  forefaw 
would  believe  and  repent,  fhould  be  faved  ;  for 
which  purpofe  all  have  fulncient  grace  given  them. 
But  could  not  Omnipotence  have  given  them  effec- 
tual grace  to  overcome  their  obuinacy  ?  Ye?,  with- 
out doubt.  And  are  there  not  fome  that  had  as 
obflinate  and  profligate  natures  as  thofe  that  perifh, 
overcome  by  divine  power  ?  Yes,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
deny  this — that  he  did  not  give  the  effectual  grace 
to  fome,  and  gave  it  to  dthers.  So  that  they  mult 
at  lad  fay,  "  Even  fo,  Father,"  &c 

It  is  more  eafy  to  (hew  that  the  Supralapfarians 
and  Sublapfarians  are  at  bottom  of  the  fame  prin- 
ciple. All  then  have  this  difficulty  before  them — 
to  account  for  the  divine  purpofe  confidently  with 
the  s;uilt  of  fin. 

But  I  would  go  a  little  farther  and  fay,  the  diffi- 
culty is  the  fame  in  natural  as  it  is  in  revealed  reli- 
gion, and  the  fame  in  the  courfe  of  nature  as  ia 
both.  The  certainty  of  events  makes  as  much 
againft.  common  Siligence  in  the  affairs  of  !i /•  ,  as 
againft  dilige'nee  in  religion.  The  fates  which 
Stoics  of  old  held,  was  called  the  ignava  ;  alio  of 
the  Stoics. 

For  my  own  part  I  freely  own,  that  I  could  ne 
fee  any  thing  fatisfa&ory  in  the  attempts  of  divines 
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or  metapbyficians  to  reconcile  thefe  two  things  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  difficult  to  me  to  believe  precifely 
in  the  form  of  cur  Confeflion  of  Faiih  ;  to  believe 
y  of  God's   purpo  the  free 

doe's  my  being  unable 
Jo  explain  thefe  do&rine*,  form  an  ebje&ion  againft 
one  or  the  oihtr. 


LECTURE  XIV. 
Of the  Covenant  of 1  ull  of  Man. 

THIS    feems   to  be  the   next   thing    in    order. 
That  I  may  treat  of  it  a?  /  as  poflible, 

I  will  make  the  following  obfer  vat  ions. 

i.  It  is  juftly  and  properly  by  divines  confidered 
as  a  covenant.  The  word  covenant  is  not  indeed 
made  ufe  of  by  Mofes  in  giving  the  hiftory  of  the 
fall,  for  which  many  reafons  may  be  aligned.  The 
Scripture  does  not  fo  much  limit  the  phrafe,  as  fix 
the  thing  itfelf,  which  we  now  exprefs  by  it.  The 
word  covenant  is  ufed  with  latitude  in  Scripture. 
Thus,  Jcr.  xxxiii.  20.  25.  ■*  Thus  faith  the  Lord,  if 
you  can  bresk  my  cu-enant,"  &:c.  It  may  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  there  mud  of  neceffity  be  fome ^irnpro- 
prietv  in  callm^anvjrar.fafi-inn  between  God  and 
man  a  covenant,  because  it  muft  differ  confider. 
from  an  enga .  f  perfons  equal  and  free.     Bur 

as   far   as   there   can  be  a  2  itTon  between 

God   aud   man,  it  evidently  took  place  here.     The 
giving  a   fpecial  command,  with  a  threatening   an- 

i,    does    evidently   imply   in    it   fuch 
1 
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It  Teems  juit  and  proper  to  fuppcfe,  that  merely 
ab Raining  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  antf 
evil,  was  not  die  only  duty  prescribed  and  demand- 
ed by  God,  but  that  the  demand  extended  to  umv 
l]  obedience. 
The  Jewiih  Rabbies  fay  that  God  gave  Adam 
fix  precepts  :  1.  To  worfhip  God  ■>  2.  To  do  juftice^ 
3.  Nut  to  fixed  human  blood  ;  4.  Not  to  make  ufe 
of  idols  or  images  ;  5.  Not  to  commit  rapine  and 
fraud  ;  6.  To  avoid  inccfi.  But  ail  this  is  without 
lije  leaft  proof. 

3.  We  may  conCder  the  choice  of  the  command 
for  trial,  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
arid  evil.  This  may  give  occafion  to  many  con- 
jC&ures,  and  likewife  to  many  folid  remarks.  It 
is  conjectured  by  many,  that  the  tree  had  in  it  a 
noifome  quaLity  that  made  the  body  liable  to  cor- 
ruption, as  God  often  orders  his  commands  fo,  that 
obedience  to  them  is  of  itfelf  happinefs,  and  difo» 
bedience  is  mifery.  If  we  fuppofe  the  eating  this 
tree  had  nothing  in  itfelf  cither  good  or  evil,  and  it 
is  allied  why  God  though*  fit  to  fufpend  the  fate  of 
the  human  race  on  a  pofitive  precept  ?  It  may  be 
anfwered,  firft,  as  an  act  of  fovereigr.ty,  to  which  we 
have  no  right  to  objeft.  2.  It  might  aifo  be  more 
proper  for  the  trial  of  obedience,  as  the  mere  autho- 
rity of  God  would  be  the  favition.  3.  It  was  a 
juft  and  natural  acknowledgment  that  the  creature 
held  all  created  comforts  of  God.     4.   There  were 

a  fo  few  relations,   that   there  could   be  no  trial 
upon  the  precepts  of  the  fecond  table. 

4.  It  appears  that  Adam,  in  the  covenant  of 
wo/ks,  WM  to  be  confidered  as  the  federal  head  and 
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reprefentative  of  the  human  race,  as  he  was  then 
the  natural  head.  By  the  manner  in  which  the 
human  race  was  to  defcend  from  him,  the  puniih- 
ment  innicled  upon  him  muft  of  courfe  defcend  to 
them.  If  we  fuppofe  that  God  might  juftly  create 
an  order  of  beings  like  to  what  man  is,  to  defcend 
from  one  another,  and  to  propagate  the  nature 
which  he  had,  the  matter  could  not  have  fallen  out 
otherwife,  in  cafe  of  fin,  than  it  did. 

5.  Let  us  confider  the  import  of  the  threaten: 
M  In  the  day  thou  eateft  thereof,  thou  malt  furely 
die."  That  temporal  death-  was  to  be  underftood 
by  it,  and  all  the  fundings  preparatory  to  death, 
muft  necevTarily  be  admitted.  That  it  fuppofes  alio 
itual  death,  or  the  feparation  of  the  foul  from 
God,  is  a  heceflary  circumtraoce  in  the  whole  of 
The  expreillDn,  Gen.  iii.  22.  "  Be- 
hold the  mar  me  like  one  of  us,"  &c.  is  by 
no  means  to  be  taken  as  if  God  was  afraid  they 
would  eat  of  the  'ree  of  life,  and  thereby  become 
immortal.  The  greatest,  part  of  interpreters  con- 
sider thefe  words  as  fpoken  by  way  of  derifion  ;  and 
qs  it  1:  alfo  probable  that  this  tree  had  much  in  it 
of  a  health- giving  quality,  it  was  not  proper  that 
men  devoted  to  fo  many  fufTerings  fliould  be  per-" 
mitted  the  ufe.of  it.  And  as  a  facrament,  it  was  to 
be  refufed  to  thofe  who  had  broken  the  covenant, 
and  were  therefore  unworthy  cf  the  izgw. 

,    Cf  the  Fall. 

Before  we  fpeak  farther  of  the   fair  of  man 
fey  the  breach  of  the  covenant  of  works,  it  may  bo. 

L3 
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expected  that  we  fhould  confider  a  little  the  intro- 
duction of  fin  or  moral  evil  in  general.  Why  did 
God  permit  fin,  and  the  train  of  evils  that  follow 
it  ?  This  has  been  a  queftion  that  has  exercifed  in- 
quirers from  the  beginning,  and  efpecially  under 
the  gofpeL  I  have  treated  a  little  upon  this  in  the 
difcourfe  upon  the  decrees,  and  fhall  only  further 
drop  a  few  hints.  Some  fay  that  it  was  a  neceffary 
confequence  of  creating  free  agents  ;  but  there  are 
many  objections  to  this.  It  is  neither  certain  that 
it  was  a  neceilary  cor.fcquence,  nor  that  there  is  any 
ftich  worth  in  the  free  agency  of  the  creature  as  to 
<kferve  to  be  preferved,  at  the  price  of  this  evil  and 
its  train.  Some  have  faid  that  the  evil,  natural  and 
moral,  was  necefiary  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole, 
the  (hade  of  a  picture  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole 

-.       This    is    the    fubflance    of    the    Beltiftian 

me,  tne  foundation  of  which  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, with  the  objections  again  it  it.  I  fhall  now 
only  add,  that  upon  this  fyftem  it  is  neceiTary  to 
Juj .y,  f  all  the  good,   natural    and   moral,   that 

erfe  could  poffibly  admit,   is  to  be  found  in 
Tins   is   exceedingly  difficult 'to   believe   from 

.arances,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  fupport  it  with- 
©  it  laying  God  hjmfelf  under  the  chains  of  necef- 
fry.      It   is    certainly   infinitely   preferable   to  take 

pture  truths  juit  as  i^ey  Hand  :  that  God  is  in- 
finitely holy  ;  has  teftified  his  abhorrence  to  fin,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  the  author  of  it  ;  that  he  has 
notwithstanding,  mofl  juftly  permitted  it  ;  and  that 
he  will  illuftrate  his  own  glory  by  it  ;  but  that  the 
fition  of  his  providence  and  grace  is  to  us  un- 
fear  chat- 
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There  is  mention  made  in  Scripture  of  the  ang 
that  finned  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  fin  wa3  in- 
troduced among  them.  The  Scriptures  have  no: 
iiiformcu  us  of  many  circumftances  on  this  fubjecl, 
which,  as  ufual,  men  of  fertile  inventions  have  en- 
deavoured to  fupply  by  conjectures,  or  to  determine 
from  very  fiender  evidence.  Some  have  even  pre- 
fumed  to  determine  the  number  of  the  falien  angels, 
or  at  lead  their  proportion  to  fhofe  that  ltood,  from 
Rev.  xi'.  5,  4.  "  And  thei  red  another  won- 

der in  heaven,  and  behold  a  grcU  red  dragon  having 
it-ven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  feven  crowns  upon 
his  heads,  and  his  tail  drew  the  third  part  of  the 
itars  of  heaven,  and  did  caft  them  to  the  earth." 
Bui:  this  is  a  mifapplication  cf  The  pafuge  in  that 
prophecy,  which  belongs  to  the  viable  church  on 
1.  Some  have  faid  that  the  fia  of  the  angels 
\  envy,  fome  impiety  or  luftj  but  the  greater 
number  pride  ;  and  this  laft  feeins  to  have  the  moft 
truth  in  it,  not  becaufe  we  knew  any  thing  certain 
of  the  circumftances  of  their  rebellion,  but  becaufe 
pride  or  felf-fufnciency  feems  to  be  the  eiTence  or 
ruling  part  of  all  cur  fin. 

We  do  net  know  the  time  of  their  fall,  nor  in- 
\  with  much  certainty  the  time  cf  their  creation. 
We  only  know  that  their  fall  was  before  that  of 
man  \  and  that  God  palled  by  the  angels  that  fin- 
ned ;  and  that  they  are  referved  in  chains  under 
darknefs,  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 

Some  have  exercifed  themfdves  in  conjecturing 
how  long  our  firft  parents  continued  in  the  ftate  of 
innocence.  Some  fuppofe  they  fell  upon  the  firft 
clay  of  their  creation  ;  others,  that  they  continued 
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in  innocence  fome  years.  There  is  nothing  faid  in 
the  book  of  Geneiis  that  can  determine  this  point 
with  certainty,  nor  is  it  of  much  moment  could  it 
be  determined. 

Ere  is  faid  to  have  been  tempted  by  the  ferpent, 
and  by  many  paffageg  of  Scripture  it  is  put  beyond 
a  doUbt,  that  it  was  by  the  devil  or  prince  of  the 
fallen  angels.  It  ought  not  fo  be  underftood  alle- 
-  Probably  he  made  ufe  of  this  creature 
'i&  the  fitteft  form  in  which  he  could  appear.  Many 
e  fuppofed  it  was  one  of  the  bright  fiery  fer- 
pents  that  are  feen  in  Arabia,  and  fome  parts  of  the 
Ealt,  and  that  he  appeared  to  Eve  as  an  angelr 
which  would  the  more  eafily  account  for  the  decep- 
tion. If  this  opinion  is  embraced,  we  muft  howc 
fuppofe  that  the  ferpent  was  more  glorious  before 
the  fall  than  fince  in  his  appearance  ;  and  indeed  it 
is  probable  that  mod,  or  all  the  creatures,  were 
more  excellent  in  their  kind  before  than  after  the 
fall. 

But  what  we  are  chiefly  to  attend  to,  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  fall  upon  Adam  and  his  poflerity. 
-As  to  themielves,  they  loll  a  great  part  of  the  image 
of  God,  in  which  they  were  created,  They  became 
the  objects  of  divine  difpleafure  ;.  their  eyes  were 
opened,  and  they  felt  fname  for  tlieir  nafeednefs  ; 
were  ftruck  with  the  alarm  of  an  evil  confeience  ; 
were  driven  from  the  terreftrial  paradife  ;  expofed 
to  many  fufferings  which  were  to  end  in  death  ;  and 
obliged  to  labour  on  the  accurfed  ground.  Some 
few  of  the  ancients  have  believed  that  our  firft  pa- 
rents perimed  eternalb-  ;  but  that  has  been  far  from 
general  belief,   which  has  been,  that  as  the  n>ft 
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promifewas  made  to  them,  they  tinderflood  and  im- 
proved it,  and  received  confolation  by  it. 

As  to  the  effaQi  cf  Adam's  fin  upon  his  pofterity, 
i:  feems  very  plain  that  the  ftate  of  corruption  and 
wickednefs  which  men  are  now  in,  is  ftated  in 
Scripture  as  •  being  the  eftecl;  and  puniihment  of 
Adam's  nxft  fin  ;  upon  which  it  will  be  fumcient  to 
read  the  epiftie  to  the  Romans,  chap,  v.  from  the 
1 2th  rafe  and  onward.  And  indeed  when  we  con- 
fide: d£  the  effects  of  the  fall,  it  is 
not  to  be  accounted  for  any  other  way,  than  from 
Adam's  being  the  federal  head  of  the  human  race, 
and  ihey  finning  in  him,  and  falling  with  bim  in  his 
firft  tranfgreflion. 

The  nrft  and  chief  of  thefe  eifecls  is  the  corrup- 
tion of  our  nature — that  man  now  comes  into  the 
world  in  a  ftate  of  impurity  or  moral  defilement. 
We  will  fir  ft  confider  the  Scripture  proof  of  original 
£n,  and  then  fay,  as  far  as  we  have  warrant  from 
pture,  what  it  is,  and  the  manner  of  its  com- 
munication. 

I    lhall  firft   mention    the   following   paflages   of 

:.:ure  :   Gen.  v.  6.  21.   "  And  God   faw,"    &.C 

Plal.  li.  5.    t;   Behold   I    was    fhapen   m  iniquity,*' 

iii.   6.    "   That    which    is   born,"   &.c. 

Horn,  viii.  7,  3.     Eph.  ii    3.   -•  And  were  by  natuie 

the  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others." 

After  c  ,   let  me  ob- 

ferve  to  you  that  in  this,   as    in   m  -els,   the 

general  ftrain  of  the  Scripture  is  folly  as  oonvinc 
M  particular  paiTages.      The   univerfal  command  of 
making  atonement  ;  children  r  the  badge  of 

G    tenor  of  the   promilcs,  "I 
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away  the  ftony  heart  out  of  your  flefh  i"  the 
force  of  the  Pfalmift  David's  prayer,  tt  Create 
within  me  a  clean  heart ;"  and  many  others  of  the 
fame  import,  but,  above  all,  ih"s  doctrine  of  our 
.Saviour,  John  iii.  3.  "Verily,  verily,"  &x.  To 
all  this  yon  may  add  experience.  The  univerfal 
a  id  early  corruption  of  men  in  practice,  Is  a  Handing 
evidence  of  the  impurity  of  their  original. 

What  is  the  hifiory  of  the  world  but  the  hiftory 
of  human  guilt  ?  and  do  not  children,  from  the  firft 
dawn  of  reafon,  mew  that  they  are  wife  to  do  evil, 
but  to  do  good  they  have  no  knowledge  ? 

As  to  the  nature  of  original  fin,  and  the  tranf- 
miffion  of  it,  I  think  a  few  words  may  fuffice.  We 
certainly  difcover  in  mankind,  not  only  a  difpofition 
without  reftraint  to  commit  errors  of  a  grofs  nature, 
'n  general  an  attachment  to,  and  love  of  the 
creature  more  than  the  Creator.  It  may  not  be 
improper  here  to  confider  the  queftion,  whether  the 
whole  nature  is  corrupt,  fo  that  whatever  we  do  is 
fin.  It  will  be,  I  think,  very  eafy  to  fettle  this 
point,  if  the  meaning  of  the  inquiry  be  clearly  im- 
derilood.  If  the  fupreme  defire  of  the  mind, 
leading  principle  be  wrong,  then  every  thing  that 
js  directed  by  it  mult  have  the  nature  of  fin. 

Thole  who  reprefent  it  in  this  light, 
means  affert  that  ev'ery  aft  in  every  part  of  i 
evil  ;  fuch  as,  to  fpeak  truth,  to  do  juftice,  to  ihew 
mercy,  which  certainly  an  unholy  man  may  do. 
Nay,  1  fuppofe  even  the  greateft  finncr  that  ever 
was,  fpeaks  twenty  true  words  where  he  fpeak^ 
one  that  is  falfe.  But  what  is  meant  to  be  aficrted 
every  aftion  of  an   unregenerate  man  is 
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feudally  defective  as  a  moral  duty,  becaufe  flowing 
from   a  wrong   principle,   and  tending  to  a  wrong 
end.     Let   us   iuppofe   a  man   inflexibly  fober  and 
temperate  from  a  concern  for  his  health,  or  a  cove- 
tous delirc  of  fparing  his  money,  and  one  mould  fay 
there  is  no  true  virtue  in  this.      It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous   to  fay,  that  we  affirmed  thst  fobriety  was  not 
a  virtue,  or  that  the  perfon  concerned  finned   in  be- 
fober.     This  will  appear  by  expreffing  the  fen- 
nt   in    another   form.     Evtry  body  would  un- 
derftand  and  approve  it,   if  we  ilioujd  fay,    there  is 
rtue  at  all  in  that  mifer  who  ilarves  his  belly, 
or  clothes  himfelf  with  rags,  only  to  fill  his  purfe. 

As  to  the  franfmifiion  of  original  fin,  the  quef- 
tion  s  to  be  fure  difficult,  and  we  ought  to  be  refer- 
vsd  upon  the«fubje&.  St  Auguftine  faid  it  was  of 
more  confequence  to  know  how  we  are  delivered 
from  fm  by  Chi  ill,  than  how  we  derive  it  from 
Adam.  Yet  we  ihall  fay  a  few  words  on  this  to- 
pic. It  feems  to  be  agreed  by  the  greatefl  part, 
that  the  foul  is  not  derived  from  our  parents  by  na- 
tural generation,  and  yet  it  feeins  not  reafonable  to 
iuppofe  that  the  foul  is  created  impure.  Therefore 
it  mould  follow,  that  a  general  ccrru- 
municatec  body,   and   tl  at  there  is  io  elofe  a 

union  between  the  foul  and  bodv     that   the  imoref- 
fions  conveyed  to  us  thro.1.     .  f  organs,  do* 

tend  to  attach  the  aiFecr.io:,3   of  the    foul   io   things 
eart'  lal.      If  it   ihould   be  faid  that  the 

louJ,    >n    this  ion,   mull    be    united    to 

as  an  act  of  puni  foment  or  feveritv,  I  wouM 
vert  that  the  foul  is  united  to  the  body  in  con- 
;ecce  of  an  act  of  government,  by  which   the 
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Creator  decreed,  that  men  fhould  be  propagated  by- 
way of  natural  generation.  And  many  have  fuppo- 
fed,  that  the  fouls  of  all  men  that  ever  (hall  be, 
were  created  at  .the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
gradually  came  to  the  exercife  of  their  powers,  as 
the  bodies  came  into  exiftence  to  which  they  be- 
long. 


LECTURE  XV. 

Of  Sin  in  general ',   and  its  Demerit  ;  and  of  ASiual 
Sin,  and  its  fever al  Divijions. 

OF  fin  in  general,  and  moral  evil,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Scripture  uniformly  reprefents 
ii  to  us  in  the  moll  odious  light.  Of  God  it  is  faid, 
"  He  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity."  It 
is  faid  to  be  that  which  his  foul  hates  ;  to  grieve 
him,  to  difhonour  him,  and  to  provoke  his  wrath. 
And  though  we  muft  exclude  from  our  minds  every 
thing,  in  thefe  frequent  expressions,  that  belong  to 
human  pafiions  or  weaknefs,  the  juft  and  legitimate 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  is,  the  great  and  un- 
fpeakable  evil  of  fin. 

As  the  evil  of  fin  appears  from  every  page  of  the 
facred  oracles,  fo  it  alio  appears  in  the  clearerl  man- 
ner from  its  effects,  and  the  mi  firry  that  follows  it. 
All  natural  evils  are  the  fruitb  of  fin  ;  all  the  fuffe- 
rings  in  the  valley  of  terror  Ihoot  from  it.  And  if 
-we  lay  down  the  righteoufnefs  of  Providence  as  a 
principle,  Dr  Butler  has  {hewn  in  his  Analogy,  that 
t^he  punilhment,  and   therefore    the   guilt   of  fin,  is 
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verv  great  ;  that  fometimes  very  great  ar.d  lafting 
fufferings  are  the  coniequence  of  acts  one  would 
think  not  the  mod  atrocious.  The  contagion  of 
fin,  the  rage  of  violent  paffion,  and  the  terror  of 
confcieuce,  in  forne  inftances,  all  tend  to  prove  the 
evil  of  lin. 

One  can  fcarcely  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  evil 
of  fin,  than  by  comparing  the  effects  of  piety  and 
virtue,  fo  far  as  our  own  experience  has  enabled  us 
to  form  an  idea  of  them,  with  the  effects  of  uuiver- 
fal  corruption  and  depravity  in  any  fociety. 

Here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  proper  juft  to  mention 
the  queftion,  whether  it  is  proper  to  fay  there  is  an 
infinite  evil  in  fin  r  1  would  anfvver  it  thus,  There 
is  not  a  {ingle  argument  againft  it,  only  this,  that 
the  actions  done  in  time  by  a  finite  creature,  cannct 
have  in  them  an  infinite  evil.  But  this  is  not  the 
thing  denied,  for  all  the  fyitems  with  one  voice  fav, 
that  it  is  not  infinite  in  all  refpe&s,  otherwise  ail  fins 
wculd  be  equal,  which  indeed  it  is  faid  that  the 
Stoics  anciently  have  held.  But  as  tar  as  there  can 
be  meaning  to  us  in  the  expreffion,  it  muff  be  proper 
to  fay  the  evil  of  fin   is    infinite  ;  not  only  be. 

■n  we  confider  the  ieveral  particulars  that  illus- 
trate the  evil  of  it,  we  fee  no  end  to  them,  but  be- 
caufe  fin  is  properly  an  oppofition  to  the  nature,  and 
a  tranfgreflion  of  the  lawr  of  God.  Now  his  nature 
being  infinitely  excellent,  and  the  obligation  on  us 
arifing  from  his  infinite  perfections  in  himfelf,  his 
.  property  in,  and  abfolute  dominion  over  us,  be- 
ing inconceivably  great,  I  reckon  that  there 
be   the   very  fame   juflice   and    y: 

Vol.  VIII.  M 
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that  there   is  aa   infinite  evil  in  fin,  as  an  infinite 
goodnefs  in  God. 

Sin  is  explained  in  general  in  our  Catechifm  to 
be  a  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  tranfgreflion  of  the 
law  of  God.  In  this  definition  of  fin,  it  is  divided 
into  fins  of  omiffion  or  of  commiflioji.  The  law  of 
"God  is  a  perfect  rule,  and  every  deviation  from  it  is 
fin,  whether  in  the  matter  of  the  duty,  or  principle 
from- which  it  ought  to  flow.  An  action,  to  be  trufy 
.good,  muff,  be  complete  in  all  refpects.  Hence 
fome  obferve,  that  actions  truly  good  are  equally 
good,  becaufe  tliey  are  perfect,  they  completely  ful- 
fil the  law,  and  are  performed  at  the  very  time  when 
it  was  required.  But  fins  are  not  equally  evil, 
fome  are  very  much  aggravated  in  comparifon  of 
others  from  many  circumflances  eafy  to  imagine. 
Let  one  juft  confider  the  diftinction  of  fins,  with  a 
remark  or  two  upon  each.  1.  Sins  of  omiflion  and 
commiflion.  We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  fins  of 
omiflion  are  conftantly,  and  by  their  nature,  lefs 
heinous  than  fins  of  commifiion.  There  are  fome 
duties  fo  important,  and  the  obligation  to  which  are 
fo  firong  and  manifest,  that  the  omiflion  of  them  is 
an  offence  as  much  aggravated  as  any  that  cz^n  be 
named,  and  much  more  fo  than  fome  fins  of  com- 
mifiion. A  total  and  habitual  neglect  of  God's 
vvorfiiip,  is  certainly  muchvmore  criminal  than  fome 
rafh  injurious  expre {lions,  which  are  fins  of  com- 
mifiion.  2.  Sins  voluntary  and  involuntary.  All 
fins  may  be  faid  to  be  in  fome  fenfe  voluntary,  as 
lying  properly  in  the  difppfnion  of  the  heart  and 
will.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  original  fin  itfelf 
16  voluntary,  the   corrupt  bias  from   the  corrupted 
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frame  not  taking  away  the  liberty  necefftry  to  mo- 
ral a&ion,  and  the  fin  lying  in  the  confent  given  to 
the  folicitation.  It  is  however  certain,  that  all  ac- 
tual fin  mould  be  confidered  as  voluntary,  being  fo 
in  its  nature.  But  fome  {ins  are  faid  to  be  involurt* 
tary,  when  they  are  from  inattention,  and  fome- 
times  when  they  feu  iffeB,  of  long  habit,  fo  that 

they  are  done  without  deliberation  and  without  re- 
flection. Thefe  are  not  any  way  excufeable  on  that 
account  ;  becaufe  that  want  of  attention  is  a  very 
great  fin,  and  the  power  of  habit  has  been  contracted 
by  acts  of  wickednefs. 

3.  There  are  fome  fins  of  ignorance,  fome  againft 
light  ;  light  in  general  is  an  aggravation  of  fin.  ' 
Ignorance,  total  and  invincible,  takes  away  all  fin  ; 
but  ignorance  may  often  be  eafily  prevented  ;  and 
fometimes  ignorance  may  be  fo  circumflanced  as  to 
aggravate  fin,  as  when  it  arifes  from  an  averfion 
and  hatred  to  the  light.  This  is  nearly  connected 
with  the  opinion  of  the  innocence  of  error.  There 
are  great  numbers  who  will  needs  have  it,  that  error 
in  judgment  cannot  be  criminal,  if  the  perfon  is  fin- 
cerely  of  that  opinion  which  he  profefTes  or  avows. 
This  is  called  by  Bifhop  Warburton,  the  mafter 
prejudice  of  this  age.  But  it  is  plain  that  error 
muft  juft  be  confidered  as  ignorance.  To  fay  that 
a  perfon  miflakes  his  duty  with  perfect  innocence, 
is  to  fuppofe  God  has  not  given  fufficient  means 
of  difcovering  and  diftinguifhing  truth  from  falfe- 
hood. 

There  are  feveral  other  divifions  of  fins  that  may 
be  introduced;  fuch  as  fins  in  Thought,  in  won-!, 
and  in  deed.     Filth inefs  of  the  fiefh  and  of  the  fpi. 
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r<t  ;  occafional  and  reigning  fins.  But  as  they  have 
little  difficulty  in  them,  fo  the  explanation  of  them 
is  no  way  neceflary  to  the  explaining  of  evangelical 
truth  ;  for  which  reafon  I  will  not  difcufs  them. 

There  are  fome  maxims  in  eiliroating  the  mora- 
lity of  anions,  that,  though  generally  admitted, 
carry  fome  difficulty  in  them  when  applied  univer- 
i  iYiy  ;  as  for  example,  that  a  fin  is  the  more  highly 
avated  when  it  is  committed  with  little  tempta- 
,  and  that  a  virtuous  action  is  more  laudable, 
in  it  overcomes  the  greateft  temptations.  If  we 
1  d  this  to  inward,  as  well  as  outward  tempta- 
tion, which  is  commonly  done,  it  feems  to  take 
much  from  the  merit  of  true  holinefs  in  eminent 
iaints,  and  to  annihilate  altogether  the  excellency 
of  the  divine  holinefs.  The  maxim  mult  therefore 
cither  be  a  miftake  or  mifapplied.  One  of  the  con- 
traries that  flows  from  it  is  certainly  true,  viz.  that 
an  action  is  not  praife*  worthy,  in  proportion  as  the 
contrary  is  vicious.  It  is  one  of  the  higheft  degrees 
of  vice  to  be  without  natural  affection,  and  to  neglect 
the  common  care  of  family  and  relations  ;  but  to 
take  care  of  them,  has  but  very  little  that  is  praife- 
worthy  in  it.  Whenever  we  find  difficulty  in  thefe 
things,  it  is  but  reafoning  them  up  to  the  queflion 
of  liberty  and  neceffity,  the  dependence  and  activity 
of  the  creature,  where  we  fhould  always  flop  ihort, 
as  being  above  our  compiehenfion. 

There  is  one  thing  very  remarkable,   that   in  the 
Scriptures    the   fin  of  our  nature  is  always  adduced 
as   an   aggravation  of  our  guilt  ;  but  loofe  perfons 
in  principle  and  in  practice,  are  apt  to  produce  il 
an    .  ion    of   the   actual    tranfgicffion    which 
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proceeds  from  it.     Noi,  I  believe,  is  there  any  way 
bv  which  men  can  be  taken   on   fi  uch  views, 

but   by  a   thorough   work   of  convichon,    and   the 
power   of  divine   grace.      Therefore   a  nanifter  of 
great  piety  and  judgment   once   faid   to   me,  u  No 
man  will  cordially  believe  the  doftrine  of  falvation 
by  grace,  contained   in    our  Catechifm  and  Confef- 
fion,  unlefs  he  is  born  of  God.      I  can  mew  by  rea- 
fon,  that  the  fail  of  man,  and  the  corruption  of  our 
n?.:uve,  is  contained   in   the   Scripture.     I  can  mevr 
that   it  is  entirely  correfpondent  with  the  courle  of 
nature  and  the  fyilem  of  Providence.     But  we  need- 
hardly  expect  thai  it  will  be  received  and  approved 
till  the  pride  of  the  heart  is  brought  down,  and  the 
.  laid  at  the  fooCitool  of  divide  mere  -.*' 
Another  remark  I  mall  make,   and  this  alio  bor- 
rowed from  a  friend,  that  every  error  or  departure- 
from   the  truth   might  be  traced  back  to  a  want  of 
convicbion,  and  not  having  a  due  fenfe  of  the  evil  of 
fin.     Notwiihftandiag  all  the  bcail  of   concern   for 
moral  virtue,  and   the   repealed   objection  that   the 
doctrine  of  falvation  by  grace  leads  to  licentioufnefs 
and  favours  immorality,   it   is  an  unhnrnoled  fpirit 
that  makes  fuch   perfons  oppofe    the   truth.     Seli- 
righteoufnefs  is  eafily  traced  jjack   to    Cab  ;   all  the 
merit  of  works   may  be  reduced  to   it.     Had  fu 
perfons  a  proper  fenfe  of  the  extent  and  fpirituaiiry 
of  the  law  of  God,  they  would  never  think  of  Craft- 
ing  in  themfelves  that  they  are  righteous  ;   and  did 
they  feel  the  obligation  upon  every  intelligent  crea* 
ture  fupremely  to  honour   the   living  and  true  Gce^ 
they  would  fee  the  evil  of  refuting  it,   but  would*" 
M3 
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never  think  of  pleading  any  merit  from  an  im- 
perfect performance  of  that  which  is  fo  perfectly 
due. 

In   the  lad  place,  as  to  the  inability  of  man  to 
recover  himfelf  by  his  own  power,  though  I  would 
never  attempt  to  ettablifh  a  metaphyseal  fyftem  of 
neccflity,   of  which  infidels  avail  themfelves  in  op- 
pofition  to  all  religion,   nor   prefume  to  explain  the 
influence  of  the  Creator  on  the  creature,  yet  nothing 
is  more   plain   from   Scripture,   or  better  fupported 
by  daily  experience,   than  that  man  by  nature  is  in 
fact   incapable  of  recovery  without   the   power  of 
God  fpeci ally  interpofed.     I  will  not  call  it  a  ne- 
ceffity  arifing  from   the   irrefiftible   laws  of  nature. ' 
I  fee  it  is  not  a  necefiity  of  the   fime   kind  as  con- 
ftraint ;  but  I  fee  it  an  impossibility  fuch  as  the  (in- 
ner never  dees   overcome.     A  late  author  in  Scot- 
land thinks  he  has  difcovered  the   great  wheel  that 
connects  the  human  fyftem  with  the  univerfal  king- 
tbaf  this  race  of  creatures  were  fuf- 
fered  or  ordained   to   come   into  exiftence,   to  be  a 
monument  to  all  other  intelligences  through 
:rle,  that  a  rational  creature  once  departing 
from  his  allegiancei  to  his  Creator,  never  could  again 
recover  it,  but  by  his  own  almighty  power  and  fo- 
vertign  grace. 
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.LECTURE  XVI. 

Of  the   Covenant  of  Grace. 

WE  now  come  to  fpeak  of  the  covenant  of 
grace.  This,  taking  it  in  a  large  fenfe, 
may  be  faid  to  comprehend  the  whole  plan  of  fal- 
vatioii  through  Jefus  Chrift.  I  am  not  to  mention 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  this  fubjecl  ;  but  before 
entering  dire&ly  into  the  conilitution  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  it  will  be  proper  to  fpeak  a  little  of 
the  doctrine  of  fatia faction  for  the  guilt  of  a  crea- 
ture. 

As  to  the  firfl  of  thefe — Was  fatis  faction  or  fome 
atonement  neceiTary  ?  Would  it  have  been  in  con- 
Silent  with  divine  juftice  to  have  pardoned  finners 
without  it  ?  Might  not  the  fovereignty  and  mercy 
of  God  have  difpenfed  with  the  pimiihment  of  fin, 
both  in  the  {inner  and  in  the  Surety  ?  The  agitation 
of  this  queition,  and  the  zeal  that  is  (hewn  by  fome 
upon  it,  I  cannot  help  faying,  feems  to  arifefrom 
an  inward  averuon  to  the  truth  itfelf  of  the  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  the  confequences  that  follow  from  it. 
What  does  it  fignify,  though  any  one  mould  admit 
that  God  by  his  fovereignty  might  have  difpenfed 
with  demanding  fatisfa&ion,  if  notwithflanding  it 
appears  in  fac~l,  that  he  has  demanded  and  exacled 
it  ?  "  that  without  fhedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remiiTion,"  and,  "  that  there  is  no  other  name," 
&c.  Whether  h  has  been  fo  ordained,  becaufe  to 
have  done  otherwife  would  have  been  inconfiftent 
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with  the  divine  perfe&ions,  or  becaufe  To  it  feemecl* 
good  unto  God,  feems  at  leaft  an  unneceflary,  if  not 
an  indecent  queftion.  We  have  an  infinite  concern 
in  what  God  has  done,  but  none  at  all  in  what  he 
might  have  done.  On  what  is  really  difficult  upon 
tliis  fubjec"t,  we  may  however  make  the  few  fol- 
lowing remarks. 

1.  From  its  actually  taking  place  as  the  will  of 
God,  we  have  good  reafon  to  fay  it  was  the  wifefi 
and  bed  ;  the  rather,  that  we  find  many  of  the 
higheft  encomiums  on  the  divine  perfections,  as 
fhewing  in  this  great  difpenfation  his  power,  wif- 
dom,  mercy,  and  juftice.  His  wifdom  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  is  often  celebrated,  Eph.  iii.  ic. 
Rom.  xi.  33.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  proper  to 
obferve  the  harmony  of  the  divine  attributes  ;  that 
the  juftice  of  God  appears  more  awful  in  the  fuflfer- 
ings  of  Chrift,  than  if  the  whole  human  race  had- 
been  devoted  to  perdition  ;  and  his  mercy  more 
aftonifhing  and  more  amiable  in  the  gift  of  his  Son, 
than  it  could  have  been  in  the  total  remiffion  of 
all  fin  without  any  fatisfaclionT  had  it  been  pofii- 
ble. 

2.  There  is  a  particular  proof  of  the  neceflity  of 
fatisfaciion"  that  arifes  from  the  death  of  Chrift, 
confidered  as  intimately  united  with  the  divine  na- 
ture, which  it  has  been  already  proved  that  he 
pofiefied.  Can  we  fnppofe  that  fuch  a  meafure 
would  have  been  taken,  if  it  had  not  been  necefTary  ? 
Can  we  fuppofe  that  the  eternal  Son  of  God  would 
have  humbled  himfelf  thus,  and  been  expofed  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  temptation,  and  fuch  amazing  fu& 
ferings,  if  it  had  not  been  necefTary  ? 
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3.  All  the  accounts  given  us  in  Scripture  of  the 
nature  of  God,  his  perfections  and  government, 
confirm  this  fuppofition.  Tne  infinite  juitice  and 
holinefs  of  his  nature  are  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  that  he  hares  fin,  and  cannot  look  upon  it  but 
with  abhorrence,  and  particularly  that  he  will  by- 
no  means  fpare  the  guilty.  It  is  fometimes  object- 
ed here,  that  juitice  differs  from  other  attributes, 
and  that  its  claims  may  be  remitted,  being  due  only 
to  the  perfoji  otFended.  But  this,  which  applies  in 
part  to  man,  cannot  at  all  be  applied  to  God.  I  fay 
it  applies  in  part  to  man,  becaufe  a  matter  of  pri- 
vate right,  independent  of  the  public  good,  he  may 
eaiily  pais  by.  But  it  is  not  fo  with  magistrates  or 
public  perfons,  nor  even  with  private  perfons,  when 
they  take  in  the  consideration  of  the  whole.  Be- 
fides,  when  we  confider  the  controverfy  about  the 
juitice  of  God?  and  what  it  implies,  we  {hall  fee  the 
greateit  reafon  to  fuppoie  what  is  called  his  vindic- 
tive juftice,  viz.  a  difpotition  to  puniin  iin  becaufe  it 
truly  merits  it,  even  independently  of  any  conse- 
quence of  the  punifliment,  either  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  perfon,  or  as  an  example  to  others.  The 
idea  of  juftice  and  guilt  carries  this  in  it,  and  if  it 
did  nor,  there  would  be  an  apparent  iniquity  in  pu- 
niihing  any  perion  for  a  purpofe  different  from  his 
own  goo:!. 

II.  The  fecond  queltion  upon  the  fatisfaction  is, 
whether  it  was  juft  and  proper  to  admit  the  fubfti- 
tution  of  an  innocent  perfon  in  the  room  of  the 
guilty.  This  is  what  the  Socinians  combat  with 
all  their  might.  They  fay  it  is  contrary  to  juftice 
to  Duniflj  an  innocent   perion  •>  that  God  mult    al- 
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ways  treat  tilings  as  they  really  are,  and  therefore 
can  never  reckon  it  any  proper  atonement  for  fin,  to 
punifh  one  that  never  committed  any  fin.  Before  I 
ftate  the  renfoning  in  fupport  of  this  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  gofpel,  I  will  firft  briefly  point  out 
the  qualifications  neceftary  in  fuch  a  fubftitution. 
1.  The  fecuriry  undertaking  muft  be  willing;  it 
would  certainly  be  contrary  to  juftice,  to  lay  a  pu- 
nifhment  upon  an  innocent  perfon  without  his  con- 
fent.  2.  He  muft  be  free  and  independent,  having 
a  right  over  his  own  lite,  fo  that  he  is  not  account- 
able to  any  other  for  the  difpofal  of  it.  3.  The 
perfon  having'  the  demand  mull  be  fatisfied  and 
contented  with  the  fubftitution,  inftead  of  perfonal 
puniftiment.  4.  That  the  furety  be  truly  able  to 
make  fatisfaclion  in  full.  5.  That  it  be  in  all  re- 
fpecls  as  ufeful,  and  that  the  fufferer  be  not  loft  to 
the  Public.  6.  Some  add,  that  he  be  related  to, 
and  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  guilty.  This  is 
generally  added  from  the  conftitution  of  Chrift's 
perfon,  and  in  that  inftance  furely  has  a  great  de- 
gree of  fuitablenefs,  but  does  not  feem  to  me  to  be 
fo  neceftary  as  the  other  particulars  for  eftabliihing 
the  general  principle. 

Now  fuppofxng  ail  thefe  circumftances,  vicarious 
fatisfaclion  for  iin  feems  to  me  eaftly  and  perfectly 
juitifiable.  To  make  this  appear,  attend  to  the 
three  following  obfervations. 

1.  There  is  nothing  in  it  at  all  contrary  to  juf- 
tice.  If  any  innocent  perfon  were  punifhed  again  ft 
his  will,  or  laid  under  a  neeefliry  of  iuffering  for  the 
caufe  of  another,  it  would  evidently  be  repugnant 
to  the  idea  of  juftici.     But  when  it  is  done,   a^  by 
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the  fuppofition,  willingly  and  freely,  injuftice  is 
wholly  excluded.  If  we  could  indeed  fuppofe  ig- 
norance and  ralhnefs  in  the  undertaking,  fo  that  he 
confentedto  what  he  did  not  underftand,  there  would 
be  injuilice,  but  this  alfo  is  wholly  excluded  in  the 
cafe  before  us. 

2.  There  is  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  utility,  be- 
caufe  it  has  precifely  the  fame  efFe£t  in  demonftra- 
ting  the  evil  of  fin  in  the  one  cafe  as  in  the  other. 
In  any  human  government,  it  certainly  ferves  as 
much  to  ratify  the  law,  and  in  many  cafes  the  ex- 
acting the  debt  with  rigour  of  a  furety,  i5  a  more 
awful  function  to  the  law  than  even'  the  fatisfatiion 
of  the  offending  party.  We  have  not  in  all  hiftory, 
I  think,  an  inftance  of  this  kind  fo  linking  as  the 
lawgiver  of  the  Locrians,  who  had  made  a  law  that 
adultery  mould  be  punifhed  with  the  lofs  of  both 
the  eyes.  His  own  fon  was  fhortly  after  convicted 
of  the  crime  ;  and,  to  fulfil  the  law,  he  faltered  one 
of  his  own  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  one  of  his  fons. 
livery  body  muft  perceive,  that  fuch  an  example. 
was  a  greater  terror  to  others,  than  if  the  law  had 
been  liter -illy  inflicted  on  the  offender.  After  ha- 
ving mentioned  thefe  two  particulars,  I  cbferve, 
that  the  thing  is  in  a  moft  precife  and  exact  man- 
ner laid  down  in  Scripture.  It  is  impofuble  to  in- 
vent expreilions  that  are  either  more  Itrong  or  mere 
definite  than  are  there  to  be  found.  It  is  an  obser- 
vation of  fome  of  the  Sccinian  writers,  that  the 
word  fat: 'j [fuel ion  is  not. to  be  found  in  Scripture, 
and  in  this  they  often  triumph  ;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  ridiculous,  for  fatisfaction  is  a  modern 
term  of  art,  and  unknown  in  that  fenfe  to  :.:  , 
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But  can  there  be  any  tiling  more  plain,  than  that  it 
is  intended  to  exprefs  the  very  meaning  to  fully  and 
fo  varioufly  expreiled,  both  in  the  Scriptures  and 
the  heathen  writers  ?  The  word  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  mod  frequently  ufed  is  atoning,  making  atone- 
ment for  fin,  or  for  the  foul.  What  could  be  more 
plain  than  not  only  the  great  day  of  atonement,  but 
the  daily  facrifice,  in  which  certain  men  were  ap- 
pointed to  reprefent  the  people  of  Ifrael,  and  lay 
their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  devoted  bcaft,  and 
confefs  the  fins  of  the  people,  which  had  not  any 
other  intelligible  meaning,  than  the  transferring  the 
guilt  from  the  finner  to  the  victim  ?  The  fprinkling 
the  blood  in  the  Old  Teftament  upon  the  horns  of 
the  altar,  whence  by  alluiion  the  blood  of  Chrift  is 
called  the  blood  of  fprinkling,  carries  this  truth  in 
it  in  the  plained:  manner  ;  and  the  prophecies  of 
Ifaiah,  chap.  liii.  j.  "  He  was  wounded  for  our 
tranfgreflion,"  &c.  "  When  he  fhall  give  his  foul 
an  offering  for  fin,"  &c  But  were  there  the  leali 
obfeurity  in  the  type,  the  truth  as  ftated  in  the  New 
Teftament  would  put  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt. 
The  expreflions  are  fo  many  that  we  c  nuot,  and 
we  need  not  enumerate  them  all  :  4<  Redeemed — 
bought  with  a  price — redeemed  not  with  corruptible 
things,  as  filver  or  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood 
of  Chriil — This  is  my  blood  flied  for  many,  for  the 
remimon  of  fins — he  gave  himfelf  a  ranfom  for  all 

unto  him  that  loved  us,   and  w allied  us  from  our 

(ins  in  his  own  blood." 

I 'would  juft  add  here,  that  as  by  the  conftitulioii 
of  our  nature,  and  our  being  made  to  defcend  in  a 
certain  fucceiiion   by  natural  generation,   there  is  a 
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communication  of  guilt  and  impurity  from  Adam, 
fo  we  have  in  human  fociety,  and  indeed  infeparabie 
from  it,  the  idea  of  communication  by  natural  rela- 
tion, of  honour  and  mame,  happinefs  and  mifery,  as 
well  as  the  clearelr.  notion  of  voluntary  fubftitution. 
We  fee  'that  the  worth  and  eminent  qualities  of  any 
perfon,  give  Junre  and  dignity  to  his  pofterity  ;  and 
wickednefs  or  bafenefs  does  juft  the  contrary.  -We 
fee  that  men  may  eafily,  and  do  neceflarily  receive 
much  pleafure  from  the  happinefs  of  their  relations, 
and  mifery  in  fympathy  with  their  fufFerings.  And 
as  to  voluntary  fubftitution,  it  is  as  familiar  to  us  as 
any  tranfaclion  in  focial  life.  It  is  true,  there  are 
not  many  inftances  of  men's  being  bound  in  their 
life  for  one  another  ;  for  which  feveral  good  reafons 
rriay  be  afiigned.  There  are  not  many  men  of  fuch 
exalted  generofity,  as  to  be  willing  to  forfeit  life  for 
life.  It  is  rarely  that  this  would  be  a  proper  or 
adequate  fatisfaclion  to  the  law,  and  it  would  not 
be  the  intereft  of  human  fociety  commonly  to  re- 
ceive it.  Yet  the  thing  is  far  from  being  inhuman 
or  unpractifed.  There  are  fome  inftances  in  ancient 
times,  in  which  men  have  procured  liberty  for  their 
friends,  by  being  confined  in  their  room.  And  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  hoitages  delivered  by 
nations,  or  public  focieties,  are  obliged  to  abide  the 
punidiment  due  to  their  conftituents. 

3.  The  third  queftion  on  the  fubject  of  fatisfac- 
tion  is,  Whether  it  was  necefTary  that  the  Redeemer 
or  Mediator  mould  be  a  divine  perfon  ?  It  may  be 
aiked,  Whether  an  angel  of  the  higheft  order,  who 
was  perfeSh  innocent,  might  not  havf  - 
V       VIII,  N 
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faction  for  the  fins  of  men  ?  Perhaps  this  is  one  of 
the  many  queiiions  in  theology  that  are  unneceilary 
or  improper.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay  that  it  appears 
either  to  have  been  neceflary  or  beft,  that  one  truly 
divine  ihould  make  fatisfaction  for  fin,  fmce  it  has 
been  ordained  of  God,  who  does  nothing  unnecef- 
farv. 

But  befides  this,  it  feems  to  be  confonant  to  other 
parts  of  revealed  religion,  particularly  the  infinite 
evil  of  fin  as  committed  againil  God,  tor  which  no 
finite  being  feems  fufficient  to  atone.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  all  finite,  dependent,  created  be- 
ings, are  under  fuch  obligations  themfelves,  that  it 
is  not  eafy  to  fee  what  they  can  do  in  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God,  which  can  have  any  merit  in  it,  or 
which  they  would  not  be  obliged  to  do  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  his  glory  at  any  time  ;  neither  does  any  ere. 
ated  being  fe.em  fomuch  his  own  mailer,  as  to  enter 
into  any  fuch  undertaking. 

There  is  an  objection  made  to  this  doctrine,  fome- 
times  to  the  following  purpofe  : — How  could  the 
fecond  perfon  of  the  ever  bleiTed  Trinity  be  faid  to 
make  fatisfa&ion  ?  Was  he  not  equally  offended 
with  the  other  ?  Could  he  make  fatisfi.clion  to  him- 
felf  ?  But  this  objection  is  eaiiiy  folved  ;  for  not  to 
mention  that  we  cannot  transfer  with  fafety  every 
thing  human  to  God,  the  thing  in  queftion  is  by  no 
means  unknown  in  human  affairs.  Though  for  the 
payment  of  a  debt  on  which  the  creditor  infills,  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  fay  that  he  might  pay  him- 
felf ;  yet  in  the  character  of  a  magiftrate  fitting  to 
judge  a  criminal  where  he  reprefents  the  Public,  it 
is  no  way  unfuitable  for  him  to   put  off  the  public 
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perlon,  and  fatisfy  the  demands  of  juflice,  and  pre- 
serve the  honour  of  the  law. 

Here  I  would  conclude  by  /juft  obferving,  that 
there  is  no  neceiuty  of  a  furety's  doing  juft  the 
fame  thing  in  kind  that  the  gliiltv  per  Jon  was  bound 
to  do.  The  character  and  dignity  of  the  furety 
m.iy  operate  fo  far  as  to  produce  the  legal  effect, 
and  make  the  Satisfaction  proper  for  giving  its  due 
honour  to  the  law.  Thus,  in  the  fufferings  of 
Chrift,  the  infinite  value  of  the  Sufferer's  perfon 
makes  the  fufferings  to  be  considered  as  a  juft  equi- 
valent to  the  eternal  fufFerings  of  a  finite  creature. 


LECTURE  XVII. 

LET  us  proceed  to  the  conftitution  of  the  cove- 
nant ;  and  you  may  obferve  that  there  is  fome 
difference  among  orthodox  divines  as  to  the  way  of 
ftating  the  parties,  and  the  terms  of  the  covenant  of 
grace.  There  feems  to  be  mention  made  in  Scrip- 
ture of  a  covenant  or  agreement  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  This  the  generality  of  Calvinifl  di- 
vines confider  as  a  feparate  or  preparatory  contract, 
and  call  it  the  covenant  of  redemption.  Some,  how- 
ever, efpecially  thofe  who  have  been  termed  Anti- 
nomians,  coafider  this  as  properly  the  covenant  of 
grace,  made  with  Chrift  the  fecond  Adam,  as  re- 
prefenting  his  fpititual  feed,  and  the  covenant  faid 
to  be  made  with  believers;  to  be  only  the  execution 
or  adminiftration  of  that  covenant,  and  therefore 
called  a  teftament,  being  the  fruits  of  Chrift's  death, 
*r  ratified  by  the  death  of  the  Teflator.     According 
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to  the  different  ways  of  viewing  this  matter,  they 
exprefs  themfelves  differently  :  the  fir  it  faying 
that  the  condition  of  the  covenant  of  grace  is  faith 
in  Jefus  Chrift:  ;  and  the  other  faying  it  is  the  righ- 
teoufnefs  of  Chrift.  I  do  not  apprehend  there  need 
be  any  difference  between  thofe  now  mentioned,  and 
I  obferve  Mr  Willifon  in  his  Catechifm  takes  it 
both  ways.  I  mall  firft  very  fhortly  (hew  you  from 
Scripture,  that  there  is  plainly  mention  made  of  a 
covenant,  or  a  tranfac~tion  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  which,  if  diiiincT:  from  the  covenant  of 
%  may  be  properly  enough  called  the  covenant 
of  redemption. 

There  are  many  promifes  made  directly  to  the 
Mediator  refpe&ing  this  matter  :  Pfal.  ii.  6.  "  I  de- 
clare the  decree,"  &c  I  fa.  v.  3.  10.  "  When  h$ 
fhall  make  his  foul,"  &c.  Ifa.  xlii.  1.  6,  7.  »  Be- 
hold my  fervant  whom  I  uphold ;  mine  elect:  in 
whom  my  foul  delighteth  :  I  have  put  my  Spirit 
upon  him,  he  fhall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the 
Gentiles.  I  the  Lord  have  called  thee  in  righte- 
ouihefs,  and  will  hold  thine  hand,  and  will  keep 
thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for 
9  light  of  the  Gentiles."  Zech.  vi.  13.  "  And  the 
council  of  peace  (hall  be  between  them  both."  I 
only  further  mention  Pfal»  xl.  6,  7,  8.  "  Sacrifice 
and  offering  thou  didft  not  defire,"  &c.  The  truth 
is,  that  not  only  the  Socmiaiis,  who  are  enemies  to 
che  fat  is  faction  of  Chrift,  but  even  the  Arminians 
decline  the  admiilion  of  this  truth;  and  attempt  to 
explain  awTay  the  above  texts  ;  yet  fomething  equi- 
valent to  it  is  neceflarily  confequent  upon  Chrift  *s 
undertaking.     When   he    was  conftitute_d  Mediator 
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by  the  divine  decree,  he  mud  have  afTented  to  it, 
and  freely  undertaken  the  important  charge.  It  is 
alfo  evidently  the  fpirit  of  the  New  Teftament  dif- 
penfation,  that  the  hope  and  ftrength  of  believers 
x  are  in  Chrift.  He  is  faid  to  have  afcended  up  on 
high,  and  received  gifts  for  men,  and  of  his  fulnef* 
we  are  faid  by  the  apoftle  John  to  receive  grace  for 

ice. 

But  the  covenant  of  grace  is  faid  to  be  more  fre- 
quently made  with  men,  with  the  houfe  of  Ifrael, 
wich  the  chofeu  of  God,  with  his  people.  It  is  a- 
compact  or  agreement  between  God  and  elec~l  iin- 
ners,  to  give  freely,  and  of  mere  mercy,  Chrift  to 
die  for  them,  and  with  him  a  pardon  of  fin,  and  a- 
tt  to  e  veil  aft  ing  life,  together  with  the  Spirit  of 
lirication  to  make  them  meet  for  it  3  all  which 
the  believer  receives  and  accepts  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  offered,  and  refts  his  eternal  ftate  upon 
it.  This  tranfaction  has  many  different  titles  given 
it  in  Scripture.  It  is  called  the  covenant  of  grace, 
which  is  properly  the  theological  phrafe  ;  a  covenant 9 
becaufe  it  is  often  called  fo  in  the  Old  Teftament 
and  in  the  New,  and  of  grace,  becaufe  it  is  fo  often 
1  repeated  in  both,  that  ialvation  is  of  grace  ;  and 
particularly  in  order  to  ftate  the  opposition  between 
it  and  the  covenant  of  works.  It  is  a:fo  called  a 
covenant  of  peace,  and  that  with  a  double  view 
diftinguiih  it  from  the  covenant  cf  works,  and  from 
the  covenant  on  Sinai  at  the  giving  of  the  law.  It 
is  called  like  wife  an  everlafting  covenant,  to  diiiin- 
guifti  it  from  any  temporary  covenant.  It  is 
N3 
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called  the  promlfe,  and  the  promife  made  of  God 
unto  our  lathers. 

In  what  I  ihall  further  offer,  upon  it,  it  is  my  de- 
fign,  1.  To  confider  the  cdnflitution  of  the  cove- 
nant, in  its  promifes  and  conditions.  2.  The  va- 
rious difpenfarions  of  it,  and  their  relations  to  one 
another.  3.  In  what  manner  the  gofpel  is  to  be 
preached  agreeably  to  it,  and  what  views  of  things 
are  contrary  to  it. 

As  to  the  conllitution  of  the  covenant,  you  fee 
the  firil  and  leading  idea  of  it  is,  free  and  unmerited 
mercy  ;  that  Tinners  had  deCerved  to  perifh ;  that  di- 
vine juftice  pronounced  their  condemnation.  This 
mull  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole.  It  was 
for  this  reafon  that  a  Mediator  was  provided,  and 
the  Saviour  is  offered  by  God  himfelf,  as  the  fruit 
of  his  love  :  John  iii.  16.  "  God  fo  loved  the  world,'* 
&c.  The  freenefs  of  falvation  in  the  gofpel  is 
largely  infilled  on,  and  proved  by  the  apoftle  in  his 
epiftle  to  the  Romans,  and  particularly  chap.  iv.  16. 
fpeaking  of  the  covenant  under  the  title  of  the  law 
of  faith,  he  fays,  u  Therefore  it  is  of  faith,  that  it 
might  be  of  grace."  This  covenant  is  eftablifhed 
by  a  Mediator,  for  every  ble fling  comes  to  believers 

nigh  Chrift  and  for  his  fake,  who  is  made  unto 
us  wifdom  and  righteoufnefs,  fanctiflcation  and  re- 
p  ion.  The  promifes  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
may  be  taken  in  either  view,  more  generally  or 
more  particularly.  In  general  it  procures  deliver- 
ance from  the  wrath  of  God,  and  from  every  part 
r,f  the  curfe  of  a  broken  law.  Some  alfo  diftinguifh 
the  promifes  generally  into  grace  and  glory,  peace 
h  God,  Uolinefs  on  earth,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
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God  at  Iaft.     But  that  I  may  ftate  t^em  in  th?  wajF 
molr  ■  ing 

the  meffage  0  haU 

following  order  :  — 

1.  The  covenant  promifes  Chrift  the  itor 
to  make  fatisfaftion  to  divine  juftice  by  his  fu.. 
ings  and  death.  He  was  the  promife  made  of  God 
unto  the  fathers,  and  under  the  obfcurity  of  the  an- 
cient difpenfation,  he  was  the  hope  of  Krael,  and 
the  defire  of  all  nations  ;  and  when  he  was  come 
into  the  world,  he  was  called  tht  •  ord's  Chrift,  and 
the  falvation  of  God.  So  Simeon  exprefTed  himfelf, 
"  Lord,  now  lettefl  thou  thy  fervant  depart  in 
peace,"  &x.  And  as  the  Redeemer  appeared  firil 
as  the  object  of  faith  to  the  ancient  patriarchs,  fo  to 
convinced  tinners  under  the  gofpel,  a  Saviour  is  the 
firft  ground  of  confolation. 

2.  The  covenant  promifes  the  full  and  free  par- 
don of  all  fin  through  Chrift,  John  i.  16.  Ifa.  lv  1, 
The  forgivenefs  of  fins  is  the  doclrine  which  Chrift 
commanded  his  difciples  to  preach  to  all  nations, 
beginning  at  Jerufalem,  1  Tim.  i.  15.  "  This  is  a 
faithful  faying,"  &c  The  univerfality  of  the  offer 
of  mercy  is  what  particularly  diftingmthes  it,  Matt, 
si.  28.  "  Come  unto  me — and  him  that  cometh 
J  v.7ill  in  no  wife  caft  out,"  &.c.  This  feems  to  be 
indeed  the  preliminary  mercy,  that  ope.is  the  way 
to  every  other,  and  it  was  in  this  view  that  the 
gofpel  was  preached  to  the  humble  and  needy  : 
Luke  iv.  lb.  "  The  bpirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
me,"  &c. 

3.  The  covenant  promifes  the  fpirit  of  fan£lifica- 
tion  to  renew  our  nature,  and  form  us  for  the  fervicc 
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of  God,  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34.  Jer.  xxxii.  40.  "  And  I 
will  make  an  everlafting  covenant  with  them,"  &c. 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  26,  27.  "  Then  will  I  fprinkle 
clean  water  upon  you,"  &x.  It  is  with  a  view  to 
this  that  we  are  told,  Acts  v.  31.  "  That  Chrill 
was  exalted,"  Sec  1  need  not  multiply  paflages  to 
this  piirpofe,  for  it  is  the  conftant  teflimony  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  any  gracious  difpofition  in  believers 
is  the  work  of  God's  holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  are 
they  called  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  only 
the  bringing  fin  *  s  again  to.  God  by  repentance 
that' is  confidered  as  the  work  of  God's  Spirit,  but 
the  continuance  and  increafe  of  fanctification  is  at- 
tributed to  their  being  au  habitation  of  .God  through 
the  Spirit ;  "  I  will  live  in  them,  and-  walk  in 
them,"  &x. 

4.  The  covenant  promifes  the  favour  of  God, 
and  all  its  happy  fruits,  while  in  this  life,  2  Cor. 
vi.  18.  •*  Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them, 
and  be  ye  feparate,  faith  the  Lord,"  &e.  I  need 
not  here  mention  the  particulars  that  fall  under  this 
head — deliverance  from  temptations,  fupport  under 
fufferings,  the  fanctined  ufe  of  fuft'erings  ;  becaufe 
we  are  in  one  word  affured  that  "  all  things  (hall 
wotk  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God," 
and  1  Cor.  iii.  22.  u  For  all  things  are  yours,  whe- 
ther Paul  or  Apollos,"'&x. 

5.  In  the  lafl  place,  the  covenant  promifes  eter- 
nal life.  We  cannot  fay  what  would  have  been  the 
fulnefs  of  that  life  which  belonged  to  the  firft  cove- 
nant ;  but  it  feems  to  be  generally  agreed,  that  the 
promife  of  a  glorious  immortality,  contained  in  the 
gofpel,  is  much  greater  and  more  valuable,  than 
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that  which  was  loft  by  the  fall.  Life  and  immor- 
tality are  faid  to  be  brought  to  light  by  the  gofpel  ; 
and  our  Saviour  is  faid  to  have  entered  into  the  ho- 
lieft  of  all,  as  the  firft  fruits  of  them  that  flept,  and 
to  have  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  them,  that  where 
he  is,  there  they  may  be  alfo. 

Let  us  now  fpeak  of  the  conditions  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace.  As  I  hinted  before,  thofe  who  make 
the  covenant  of  grace  and  covenant  of  redemption 
the  fame  thing,  fay,  the  condition  is  Chrift's  perfed 
merit_and  obedience.  Neither  indeed  is  there  any 
thing  elfe  that  can  be  called  the  meritorious  condi- 
tion. Thofe  who  fay  that  the  covenant  of  grace 
was  made  with,  man,  fay  that  the  condition  is  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift.  And  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  faith  iBterefts  us  in  Chrift,  and  brings  us 
really  within  the  bond  of  the  covenant.  Faith  alone 
brings  us  to  it ;  for  any  thing  elfe  that  might  be 
confidered  as  a  condition,  is  only  a  promife  of  what 
God  will  do  for  his  people.  But  to  ftate  this  mat- 
ter as  clearly  as  I  am  able,  whether  there  are  con- 
ditions or  not,  or  what  are  the  conditions  of  the  co- 
venant of  grace,  depends  entirely  on  the  fenfe  in 
which  we  take  the  word  condition.  If  we  take  it 
as  implying  proper  merit,  or  the  plea  or  claim  in 
juftice  for  obtaining  the  promifes,  nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  that  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be  of  this 
kind,  any  condition  but  the  voluntary,  perfect,  me- 
ritorious obedience  of  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift. 
we  take  it  as  iiguifying  any  particular  duty  or  per- 
formance ;  as  the  term  on  which  the  promife  is  fal- 
pended,  as  in  the  firft  covenant  abftaining  from 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,   it  cau  fcarcely 
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fold  with  propriety  that  it  has  a  condition  ;  for 
the  tenor  of  the  covenant,  in  its  nromifing  part,  is 
fuch,  that  every  tiling  of  this  kind  is  promifed  as 
the  work  of  God.  Therefore  many  divines  have, 
1  tod,  that  the  gofpel,  ftrictly  fo  called,  has  no 
condition,  but  confifts  wholly  of  free  and  gracious 
promifes.  (See  this  matter  well  flated  in  Witfius* 
Economy  of  the  Covenants.)  It  is  for  this  reafon 
that  it  is  often  called  a  tejtament>  even  where  we 
have  it  tranflated  covenant. 

But  if  condition  is  taken  to  fignify  a  character, 
qualification,  or  what  is  necefiary  to  fit  us  for  ever- 
lafting  life,  then  faith,  repentance,  new  obedience, 
and  final  perfeverance,  are  all,  conditions,  but  very 
improperly  fo  called.  Indeed,  in  this  fenfe,  the  co- 
venant of  grace  has  as  many  conditions  as  the  law 
has  duties.  Yet  even  in  this  view  we  are  carefully 
to  obferve,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  between  faith  in  the 
blood  of  the  atonement,  and  its  fruits,  the  various 
graces  of  the  Chiiftian  life.  For  as  the  promifes  of 
the  covenant  contain,  not  onl}-  the  free  pardon  of  fin 
for  Chriit's  fake,  but  alfo  the  fpirit  of  fanctifieatTori, 
faith  is  the  immediate  in  ft  rumen  t  for  receiving  or 
laying  hold  of  this  mercy.  If  there  is  to  man,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  a  condition  of  the  covenant,  it  mult 
be  faith,  becaufe  this,  renouncing  all  felf-dependence, 
accepts  and  doles  with  the  promife  of  recovery  and 
falvation,  juft  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  offered, 
freely,    v  money  a- id   without   price.      It  is 

plainly  Rated  in  this  manner  in  the  epiftle  to  the 
Romans  :  «'  Therefore  ii  is  by  faith,  that  it  may 
be  by  grace."      "  To  him  that  worketh  is   the  re- 
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w ard  not  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt;  but  to 
hirn  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  in  him  that 
juftitieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  to  him 
for  righteoufnefs."  Faith  indeed  is  highly  proper 
for  receiving  the  righteoufnefs  of  Chi -ill, ,  becaufe  it 
gives  the  glory  only  to  God.  To  fuppofe  faith  has 
any  merit  in  it,  is  juft  as  abfurd  as  to  fuppofe  that 
Ton,  being  wholly  needy  and  helplefs,  his  ac- 
cepting the  bounty  of  another  is  an  evidence  of  his 
:g.  abundance  of  his  own. 

As  to  the  fruits  of  faith,  or  works  of  righteoufn 
nefs,  no  perfon  can  deny  that  they  are  the  proper 
evidence  of  our  relation  to  God  ;  that  they  are  the 
expreffions  of  our  love  to  him  ;  that  they  are  necef- 
fary  to  form  us  for  his  fervice,  and  fit  us  for  his 
pretence  :  but  being  the  work  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  accompliihment  of  his  faithful  promife,  it  is 
impotnble  that  they  ihould  be,  in  any  rcipect,  condi- 
tions of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

The  promifes  of  the  covenant  of  grace  are  ranged 
in  a  certain  order  ;  they  introduce  and  lead  to  one 
another  ;  and  they  are  to  be  received  and  applied 
precisely  in  the  fame  order  :  Chriil  the  Saviour,  the 
free  pardon  of  fin,  a  new  nature  as  the  work  of  his 
Spirit,  increafe  of  grace,  a  fan  cli  tied  providence, 
victory  over  death,  and  the  polTeilion  of  everlaiting 
life.  Thefe  muit  take  place  juft  in  the  order  I  have 
mentioned  them.  If  the  order  is  inverted,  the  fyf- 
tem  is  deftroj-ed. 

2.  The  fecond  thing  to  be  confidered,  is  the  va- 
rious difpenfations  of  the  covenant,  and  their  relation 
to  ofie  another.  The  covenant  of  grace  in  every 
difpenfation    differs  Jfrom  the   covenant   of   works. 
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The  covenant  of  works  required  perfect  obedience, 
and  one  fin  rendered  it  void.  In  the  covenant  of 
grace  there  is  provifion  made,  not  only  for  reconci- 
ling the  linner,  but  for  daily  pardon  to  the  believer. 
In  the  covenant  of  works  every  thing  depends  upon 
the  perfonal  conduct  of  the  interefted  party  ;  in  the 
covenant  of  grace  there  is  a  Mediator  who  lays  his 
hands  upon  them  both. 

As  to  the  difpenfations  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
we  may  confider  them  as  Appearing  before  the  law, 
tinder  the  law,  and  from  the  coming  of  Chrift. 

(1.)  Before  giving  the  law,  we  fee  the  promife 
is  made  in  the  following  terms  :  "  The  feed  of  the 
woman  fhall  bruife  the  ferpent's  head  ;"  and  to 
Abraham,  •  In  thy  feed  fhall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blefled."  I  think  the  promife,  if  not  the 
covenant,  was  fubftantially  male  the  fame  then  as 
now.  The  apoftle  to  the  Galatians,  iii.  17.  thought 
the  fame  thing-,  that  the  promife  to  Abraham  was 
the  New  Teftament  promife,  and  that  whatever  the 
law  had  peculiar  to  itfelf,  was  pofterior  to  the  pro- 
mife, u  And  this  I  fay,  that  the  covenant  which  was 
confirmed  before  of  God  in  Chriit,"  &.c.  The  pro- 
mife at  that  time,  as  now,  was  eternal  life,  as  the 
apoftle  to  the  Hebrews  plainly  proves,  Heb.  xi.  13. 
*  Thefe  all  died  in  faith,"  c^c.  It  is  alfo  plain,  I 
think,  that  as  the  promife  to  the  faith  of  the  ancient 
patriarchs  was  in  fubftarce  the  fame  with  ours,  fo 
their  faith  itfelf  was  alfo  the  fame.  It  was  a  reli- 
ance on  the  mercy  of  God.  It  was  that  faith  which 
is  the  evidence  of  things  not  jeen,  and  the  fubftance 
of  thing    hoped  J" 

(2.)  Under  the  law  the  covenant  alfo  was  the 
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fame  in  fubftance,  as  appears  by  the~*rguinetU5     1 
now   hinted   at.     The   only   thing   particular   is   to 
confider  what  was  the  import  of  the  Sinai  cover 
or  the  defign  of  giving  the  law  of  Mofes.     Sc 
feeing  that  the  Levitical  law  confifts  chiefly  of  f 
poral  promifes,  are    for   i'appofing  that  difpenL 
quite   difimcl:  from  the   covenant  of  grace.     J  I 
have  even  called  the  ten  commandments  given  upon 
Mount  Sinai,   a  republication  of  the  law  of  nature, 
and  of  the   covenant  of  works.     A  late  celebrated 
writer,  Dr  Warburton,  attempted  to  (hew  that  Me- 
fes  did  not  in  the  law  give  them  any  reafon   to  ex- 
pect eternal  life,  but  confined  both  the  promifes 
threatenings   entirely  to  things  temporal.     Even  to 
this   author,  probably,  many   have   imputed   more 
than  he  intended  to  affirm.     Yet  he  certainly jcarries 
Jus  arguments  too  far  in  fuppofing,   that  in  none  of 
the  infpired  writers  of  the  Old  Teftament  is  eternal 
life  propofed  as  the  object  of  faith.     This  may  be 
cafily  refuted  ;  and  indeed  is  in  the  book   of  Job  fo 
ftrongly  refuted,  that  the  author  is  forced  into  the 
extraordinary  fuppofition  of  that  book  being  as  late 
as  the  Babyloniih  captivity,   in  order  to  rid  himfelf 
of  it.     However,   I  think  that  it  muft  be  admitted, 
that  temporal  promifes   and  threatenings  make  the 
moft  diftinguiihed   appearance  in  the  Levitical  law. 
This  took  place  becaufe  it  was  defigneel  as  a  typical 
difpenfation,  and  to  be  a  madow  of  good  things  to 
come.     It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  law  of  Mofes 
did  not  provide  an  atonement   for  every  crime,  and 
fuppofed  many  fins  which  could  not  be  expiated  bv 
•  the  blood  of  bulls  or  of  goats,  for  wTbich  the  orjf 
Vol. VIII.  ^O 
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remedy  was  reliance  on  the  mere  mercy  of  God,  In 
the  exercife  of  true  repentance  ;  fee  I  fa.  i.  16,  &.c. 
lv.  1.  "  Ho  !   every  one  that  thiriteth,"  &c. 

The  New  Teftament  exprefsly  tells  us,  that  the 
luw  was  a  fchoolmafter  to  bring  us  to  Chrift  ;  and 
the  innumerable  perfons,  and  things,  and  ordinan- 
ces, that  were  typical  in  it,  need  not  be  mentioned. 
The  land  of  Canaan  itfelf,  and  all  the  temporal  pro- 
mifes  preparatory  to  it,  or  in  confequence  of  the 
poneflion  of  it,  had  a  reference  to  the  fpiritual  pro- 
mises under  the  gofpel,  and  doubtlefs  the  acceptance 
and  falvation  of  them  under  the  law,  are  upon  the 
footing  of  the  ever''  ifting  covenant,  which  began  to 
be  delivered  before  the  law  was  given,  and  will 
continue  till  the  final  confummation  of  all  things. 

The  moral  law  publifhed  upon  Mount  Sinai, 
mud  not  be  conndered,  as  a  republication  of  the  co- 
venant of  works,  but  a  publication  or  fummary  of 
that  immutable  law  of  righteoufnefs,  which  is  the 
duty  of  creatures,  and  mud  accompany  the  admini- 
ftration  of  every  covenant  which  God  makes  with 
man. 

3.  Since  the  coming  of  Chrift,  the  covenant  of 
grace  is  adminillered  in  a  manner  mort  full,  clear, 
and  efficacious,  than  in  any  of  the  former  Hates.  It 
was  formerly  adminiftered  in  the  name  of,  and  by  a 
promifed  Saviour  ;  it  is  now  adminiltered  in  the 
name  of,  and  by  a  rifen  Redeemer,  who  once  fuf- 
fered  and  now  reigns  in  glory.  The  harmony  of 
all  the  divine  perfe&ions  in  the  great  falvation,  is 
more  apparent' now  than  formerly,  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  glad  tidings  of  peace  to  finners,  is  more 
explicit  and  more  univerfal.     What  falls  chiefly -to 
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be  conudered  is,  how   far   the  former  difpen  fat  ions 

ended  or  abrogated  by  the  coming  of  Chriil 

The  covenant  ratified  by  the  death  of 

Criit    is  ~ant,   in  oppoution  to 

Id   and    vaftifhed   away.      Certainly 

the    cove  id  new,    in  opposition  to   the 

■  nant    of    v.-c:ks,     as     the    way    of     falvation 

of  the  firft:  prornifer 

both  in  the  epinies   :o   the  Romans,  Galatians, 

5,  efpecially  the  two  former,  the  gofpel 

cr   law   cf  grace   is   oppofed  to  the  law  of  works, 

~ing  the  nrft  covenant.     And  that  I  may  fatisfy 

you  of  this,   without  entering  into  the  endiefs  criti- 

.5   upon    particular  parages,   obferve,  that  thofe 

who  wou.u  by  the  law,  underltand  the  law  of  Mc- 

fes,   exclufive   of  the    covenant   of  works,   may  be 

eafily  confuted,  for  the  apoflle  fays,  *  that  it  is  by 

'-.,  that  it  may  be  by  grace  •"  t bat  if  juftification 

was  by  wTorks,  Abraham   might  have   whereof  to 

glory  ;  and  that  the  defign  of  this  conftitution  was, 

no  flem  might  glory  in  God's  pretence.     The 

ceremonial  law  is  undoubtedly  abrogated,  both  from 

the  exprefs  declaration  of  Scripture,   and  from  the 

nature  and  reafon  of  things.      Ghrift  is  now  the  end 

of  the  law  for  righteoufnefs  to  every  one  that  belie- 

veth.     And  as  tbe  whole  fyilern  of  the  Mofaic  law 

was  intended  to  typify  the  gofpel  difpeufation  w^hen 

Chriii  was  actually  come  in  the  fie(h,  it  mud  fall  of 

as  unnecefiary  or  hurtful. 

There  has  been  much  controvcrfy,  whether  it  wTas 

proper  to  fay  that  the  moral  law  was  abrogated,  or 

to  apply  to  that  law  what    is   faid  of  believers   not 

.  grace.     This  matter, 
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one  would  think,  might  be  eafily  reconciled  ;  for 
doubtlefs   the   moral   law,  as  u  covenant  of  works, 

tying  a  fentence  of  condemnation  againft  every 
uanfgreflion,  is  abrogated.  But  the  moral  law,  as 
the  unalterable  rule  of  duty  to  creatures,  is  antece- 
dent  to   all   covenants,   and   cannot   be  arfe&ed  by 

m.  The  moral  law,  as  it  requires  obedience  to 
the  will,  and  conformity  to  the  nature  of  God,  was 
binding  on  the  angels  before  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  will  be  the  duty  of  holy  angels  and  re- 
deemed linners  after  the  refurre&ion.  But  there  is 
aifo  another  view  of  this  fubjecl — that  the  moral  law 
part  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  in  the  hand  of 
the  Mediator.  It  is  the  promife  of  the  covenant, 
that  the  law  (hall  be  written  in  our  hearts  ;  an  un- 
feigned faith  implies  the  acceptance  of  this  as  well 
as  other  promifes,  fo  that  the  believer  not  only  re- 
mains under  his  original  unchangeable  obligation  to 
keep  the  law,  but  comes  under  a  new  and  peculiar 
obligation,  which  is  to  be  discharged  in  his  Re- 
deemer's itrength  ;  fo  that,  to  take  the  thing  pro- 
perly, there    is   more   obedience  in  the  covenant  of 

o-race  than  in  the  covenant  of  works.  The  cove- 
ts 

t  of  grace  requires  unfeigned  fubje&ion  to  every 
part  of  the  fame  law,  with  this  mortifying  addition, 
that  the  believer  receives  it  wholly  as  a  condition  of 
hii  acceptance,  and  aferibes  it  entirely  to  the  riches 
of  divine  grace. 

There  is  fometimes  mention  made  of  the  political 
law  of  Mofes,  and  it  is  demanded  whether  this  is 
of  perpetual  obligation  ?  The  anfwer  feems  to  be 
eafy.  It  contains  an  excellent  fyllem  of  laws  fuitei 
to  the  fcttlemem  of  the  Jews  in  Canaan,   and  many 
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principles  of  equity  that  may  be  of  great  ufe  to 
other  legiflators  ;  but  as  the  civil  laws  in  general 
have  only  in  view  temporal  property  and  conve- 
nience, they  certainly  are  not  unalterable,  becaufe 
they  1  iuft  be  fuited  to  the  Hate  of  fociety,  and  other 
circumftances  which  may  be  very  various.  Sundry 
of  the  precepts  alfo  in  the  political  law  feem  to 
have  an  allegorical  meaning,  and  to  have  been  made 
either  with  a  view  of  fugge fling  or  ftrengthening 
moral  principles,  or  to  be  typical  of  gofpel  times  ; 
as  the  precept,  "  Thou   {halt   not  muzzle   the   ox 

treadeth  out  the  corn,"  "  Thou  (halt  not  feethe 

kid   in  its  mother's   milk.*'     But  we  may  ob- 
that  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  criminal 

are  founded  upon  10  much  wiidom,   that  iris  a 
ion  v.  hether  the  departure  from  them   in   pu- 

ng    of  crimes  has  ever  been  attended  with  ad-? 

vantage  ;     as   for   example,   in   regard  to  violence, 

the  law  of  retaliation,  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 

a  tooth;  in  theft  and  fraud,  reftiunion ;  and  the 

puniihir.e-.it  of  adultery  with  death. 

What  remains  upon  this  fubject,  is  only  to  point 

in  what  manner  the  gofpel  is  to  be  preached 
agreeably  to  it,  and  what  views  of  things  are  con- 
lary  to  it.  To  fet  this  matter  before  you  with  as 
much  diftinctnefs  and.  propriety  as  I  am  able,  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  gracious  difpeniation  mull  be  open- 
ed and  prcfTed  juft  as  it  is  fuited  to  the  various  con- 
ditions of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  adarefied.  Thefe  I 
fhall  divide  into  three  great  claiies  :  1.  Secure  or 
felf-righteous  perfons.  2.  Convinced  iinners.  3. 
Profeffing  belkvers, 

03 
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1.  Secure  or  felf- righteous  perfons,  who  do  not 
feem  to  have  ever  laid  their  eternal  concerns  to 
heart,,  or  are  building  on  fome  falfe  foundation,  as 
a  form  of  godlinefs,  or  the  merit  of  good  works,  or 
the  comparative  fmallnefs  of  the  fins  of  which  they 
are  guilty.  To  thefe  it  is  necefTary  to  preach  the 
law  in  all  its  extent,  and  in  all  the  force  of  its  obli- 
gation. It  is  necefTary  to  point  out  the  evil  of  fin, 
'the  loft  ftate  of  man  by  nature,  and  the  abfolute  ne- 
ceility  of  pardon  through  the  blood  of  Chrift,  and 
renovation  by  his  Spirit.  It  may  be  very  proper 
for  them  and  all  others,  to  fhew  them  the  guilt  and 
folly  of  particular  fins,  fuch  as  fwearing,  drunken- 
ntfs,  uncleannefs.  But  if  fomething  more  is  not 
done,  the  evil  is  not  fearched  to  the  bottom ;  for  we 
ought  to  (hew  them  that  thefe  are  but  the  fruits  of 
an  unrenewed  nature  ;  that  reftraining,  moderating, 
or  even  reforming  a  particular  fin,  is  not  enough, 
nor  any  evidence  of  a  change  from  fin  unto  God. 
[t  is  particularly  proper  in  fuch  cafes  to  point  out 
the  extent  and  fpirituality  of  the  law,  as  reaching 
to  the  thoughts  of  the  heart,  fo  as,  if  pofiible,  'to 
fhew  them  that  they  are  guilty  and  helplefs,  and 
that  there  is  no  falvation  in  any  but  in  Chrift.  This 
is  us  to  fay, 

2.  That  with  regard  to   convinced   finners,   it   is 

ricularly  necefTary  to  fet   before   them   the   all- 

ciency  of  Chrift,  the  fulnefs  and  freenefs  of  that 

falvation  which  he   pui chafed   upon   the   crofs,  ard 

rs   in   his   word.     To  fhew  them  that  he  has  fi- 

1  ifhed  his  work,  and   done  every  thing  necefTary  to 

render   it   perfectly   conuiient   with   the  juftice  and 

holintfs  of  God  to  forgive  even  the  chief  of  fmners. 
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But  this  will  be  bell  illuftrated  by  poiatieg  out 
fome  fentiments  and  views  contrary  to  the  freenefs 
of  falvation,  and  the  plan  of  the  gofpel. 

(i.)  It  is  con*:  rhe   freenefs   of  falvation 

and  I  nt  of  grace,  to   extenuate  fin,  to 

have  hard  thoughts  of  God,  of  the  ftrictnefs  of  his 
law,  or  its  fanction.       This   arifes 

from  imj  of  fin,  which  fometimes 

makes   the  finner  ufe  feme  efforts  to  obcain  fc. 
tion  j   but   Hill   he   is    apt   to   think,  he  would  have 

was  rejected.      Imperfect 
jns   lead    I  o  feck  their  comfort  from 

the  extenuation  c:  fin,  but  tine  frdth  incites  the 
firmer   to   give  full   force  to  the  a  .,  and  to 

jf  the  remiiT. 
(2.)   It   is   contrary  to  the    freenefs  of  ffllvatina 
to  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  of  grace,   to  think 
nrocioufntfa  of  fin  ihould  hin- 
lg    to    God    for    obtaining   mercy. 
Mie  of  the  firft  reflections   of  a  (inner  under 
con'.  aat  he  has  finned  more  than  any  other, 

and  that  another  can  f^oner  expect  forgivenefs  than 
he.  this  only  ferves  to  increafe  humiliation, 

and  rafe  to  the  foundation  every  degree  of  felf- 
confidence,  its  operation  is  falutary.  But  fometimes, 
this  arifes  from  too  rooted  an  adherence  to  fome  de- 
gree of  human  merit,  a?  neceiTary  to  find  favour 
with  God,  and  then  iniiead  of  compelling  the  finner 
to  reft  in  the  infinite  companion  of  God,  it  makes 
him  fall  upon  fome  fcheme  of  purchafing  falvation 
for  himfeif ;  or  if  he  finds  this  impracticable,  per- 
haps he  is  plunged  into  the  gulf  of  defpair.  In  op- 
pofition  to  this,  the  new  and  well-ordered  cove. 
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fends  him  to  the  infinite  fulnefs  of  Chrift  for  a  free 
and  coni plete  pardon,  and  for  deliverance  frofl*  the 
power  of  his  corruptions. 

3.   It  is      ntrary  to  the  freenefs  of  falvation  and 
tiie    covenant  of  grace,   to  have  any  dependence  on 
one's  being  comparatively  iefs  wicked  than  another. 
If  the   finnei's   hope  arifes   much  from  his  having 
b^en  free  from  this   or   that  fin,   he  is   reiling  on  a 
legal  foundation.     This  was  a  rock  of  perdition  to 
the  Pharifees.       See  how  the  Saviour  has   oppofed 
this  character   to  the  other,  Luke  xviii.  11.  "  The 
Pnarifee   flood   and   prayed,"   &x.     Not  that  God 
would   repreient   it   as   a  lefs  fafe  ftate  to  attend  to 
the   exercifes  of  religion,   than    to  be  an  adult* 
Eut  when  men  reft  their  dependence   on   their  com- 
parative goodnefs   in   themfelves,  it  only  ferves   to 
lead  them  away  from  an  eiteem   and    acceptance  of 
uivine  mercy.     On  this  account  our  Saviour  fays  to 
the   Pharifees,   Matt,  xxi.  31.    "  Verily  I   fay  unto 
you,  the  Publicans,"  &.c.      The   fight   of  a   g 
profligate  deadens   the   fenfe   of  fin  in  the  minds  of 
many  worldly  perfons,  but   in   an  humble  penitent 
it  only  excites  him  to  reflect  upon  the  great  princi- 
ples of  all  fin  in  his  own  heart,  and  what  be  m: 
have  been,  had  not  a  retraining  Providence  and  re- 
covering grace  been  his  prefenation. 

4.  It  is  contrary  to  the  freenefs  of  falvation  and 
the  covenant  of  grace,  to  fuppofe  that  we  may  not, 
or  mult  not  lay  hold  of  divine  mercy,  till  we  have 
done  fomething  ourfelves  in  the  way  of  duty  and 
performance  ;  till  our  penitential  tears,  or  purpofes 
of  obedience,  or  begun  reformation,  entitle  us  to 
call  it  ours.     No  doubt  felf-denial,  and  experience 
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of  the  treachery  of  our  own  hearts,  fhould  fill  us 
with  humility  and  jealoufy  of  ourfelves  ;  but  the 
true  way  to  reconcile  the  heart  to  duty,  and  to 
break,  the  power  of  fin,  is  to  reft  our  hope  upon 
divine  mercy  for  pardon,  and  on  the  promife  in  the 
covenant  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  fanctify  us  wholly. 
Many  retard  their  reformation,  as  well  as  obftrudt 
:  comfort,  by  yielding  to  a  fpirit  of  bondage  and 
flaviih  fear.  We  mould  rather  pray  in  the  words 
of  ZechariaTi,  Luke  i.  74.  *fc  That  we  being  deli- 
vered," &c. 

5.  Ifr-fe-cofttfary- to  the  freenefs  of  falvation  and 
the  covenant  of  grace,  to  boaft  of  our  own  righte- 
oufnefs,  or  in  any  degree  to  truft  in  our  own 
ftrength.  The  motto  of  a  Chriftian  mould  be  in 
the  words  of  the  prophet,  Ifa.  xlv.  24.  "  Surely, 
mall  one  fay,"  &c.  It  is  not  merely  the  pardon 
of  fin,  but  the  fanctification  of  the  nature,  and  ftrength 
for  daily  obedience,  that  is  promifed  in  the  cove- 
nant ;  and  both  muil  be  received  from  the  Media- 
tor's hand,  and  afcribed  to  him  as  their  proper 
fource.  It  is  an  admirable  expreflion  of  the  apollle 
Paul,  who  fays,  "  I  obtained  mercy  to  be  faithful  ';" 
accounting  that  a  fubjecl  of  gratitude,  and  a  mercy 
received,  which  others  would  have  reckoned  an  oc- 
calion  of  boafting.  Nothing  is  more  contrary  to 
the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  than  felf-dependence,  and 
indeed  the  whole  fubitance  of  this  difpenfation  has 
been  defigned  to  abafe  the  pride  of  man,  and  to  exalt 
the  grace  of  God. 

To  profeffing  believers,  the  whole  duties  of  the 
iaw  of  God  are  to  be  preached,  for  believers  are  not 
Itithout  law  to  God,  but  under  the  law  to  Ciirift. 
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The  laws  of  the-  gofpel  are  to  be  inculcated  as  the 
fruits  of  faith,  and  the  evidence  of  a  faving  change. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  considering  du- 
ties as  going  before,  and  as  following  faith  and  re- 
conciliation ;  the  firft  is  legal,  the  laft  evangelical. 
You  need  not  be  afraid  but  that  duties  may  be 
ached  »s  ftri&ly  in  the  laft  way  as  in  the  firil, 
and  it  will   certainly  be  done  with   m  iter 
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LETTER  I. 

AFTER  fo  long  a   delay,  I  new  fct  myi"_ 
fulfil  my  promife  of  writing   to    you    a 
thoughts  on  the  education  of  children.     Though  I 
cannot  wholly  purge  myfelf  of  the  crimes  of 
nefs  and  procraftination,  yet  I  do  affure   you,    whit 
ributed   not   a   little   to   its   being   hitherto  not 
ifope,   was,  that  I    confidered  it   not  as  an  ordinary 
letter,  but   what   deferved  to  be  carefully  meditated 
on,  and   thoroughly   digeded.       The   concern  you. 
mow   on   this   fubjeft  is  highly  commendable ;  for 
ihere  is  no  part  of  your   duty,   as  a  Chriftian  or  a 
citizen,  which   will   be   of   greater    fervice    to   the 
Public,  or  a  fource  of  greater  comfort  to  yourfelf. 

The  confequence  of  my  thinking  fo  long  upon  it, 
before  committing  my  thoughts  to  paper,  will  pnv 
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bably  be  the  taking  the  thing  in  a  greater  compafs 
than  either  of  us  at  fir  ft  intended,  and  writing  a 
Series  of  letters  inftead  of  one.  With  tins  view  I 
begin  with  a  preliminary  to  the  fuccefsful  education 
of  children,  viz.  that  hufband  and  wife  ought  to  be 
entirely  one  upon  this  fubject,  not  only  agreed  as  to 
the  end,  but  as  to  the  means  to  be  ufed,  and  die 
plan  to  be  followed  in  order  to  attain  if.  It  ought 
to  encourage  }rou  to  proceed  in  your  defign,  that  I 
am  perfuaded  you  will  not  only  meet  with  no  oppo- 
sition  to   a   rational    and   ferious  education  of  your 

children,  but  great  afiiflar.ee  from   Mrs   S 

******** 

The  erafed  lines  contained  a  compliment,  written 
with  great  fincerity  ;  but  recollecting  that  there  are 
no  rules  yet  fettled  for  diftmgui filing  true  compli- 
ment from  flattery,  I  have  blotted  them  out  ;  on 
xvhich,  perhaps,  you  will  fay  to  yourlelf,  *■  He  is 
fulfilling  the  character  which  lvs  enemies  give  him, 
who  fay,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  man  to  deal  much 
more  in  fatire  than  in  panegyric'  However,  I  con- 
tent myfelf  with  repeating,  that  certainly  hufband 
and  wife  oujht  to  confpire  and  co-operate  in  every 
thing  relating  to  the  education  of  their  children  ; 
and  if  their  opinions  happen,  in  any  particular,  to 
be  different,  they  cught  bo  examine  and  fettle  the 
matter  privately  by  themftlves,  that  not  the  leait 
oppoiition  may  appear  either  to  children  or  Servants. 
When  this  is  the  cafe,  every  thing  is  enforced  by  a 
double  authority,  and  recommended  by  a  double 
example  ;  but  when  it  is  other  wife,  the  pains  taken 
ilv  more  than   loft,   not   being   able 
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do  any  good,  and  certainly   producing   very   much 
evil. 

Be  pleafed  to  remember,  ihkt  this  is  by  no  means 
ded  agaiml  thoiV  couples,  v\ho,  being 

/different  in  principles  r.r.d  character,  L\e 
in  a  ftati  of  continual  war.  It  is  of  little  advan- 
tage to  :her  to,  or  cf  ftich  perfbns.  But: 
even  differences  incomparably  fmaller  are  of  very 
bad  confequence  :  when  one,  for  example,  thinks  a 
child  may  be  carried  out,  and  the  other  thinks  it  is 
wrong  :  when  one  thinks  a  way  of  fpeaking  is  dan- 
gerous, and  the  other  is  pofitive  there  is  nothing  in 
it.  The  things  themfelves  may  indeed  be  of  liule: 
moment,  but  the  want  of  concurrence  in  the  parents^ 
or  the  want  of  mutual  elleem  and  deference,  eafily 
obierved  even  by  very  young  children,  is  of  the 
.greateft  importance. 

As  you  and  I  have  chiefly  in  view  the  religious 
education  of  children,  I  take  it  to  be  an  excellent 
preliminary,  that  parental  affeclion  (hould  be  puri- 
fied by  the  principles,  and  controuled  or  directed  by 
the  precepts  of  religion.  A  parent  fhould  rejoice 
in  his  children,  as  they  are  the  gift  of  a  gracious 
God  ;  mould  put  his  truft  in  the  care  cf  an  indul- 
gent Providence,  for  the  prefer vation  of  his  offspring 
as  well  as  himfelf  ;  mould  be  fupremely  defirous 
that  they  may  be,  in  due  time,  the  heirs  of  eternal 
life  ;  and,  as  he  knows  the  abfolute  dependence  of 
every  creature  upon  the  will  of  God,  fhould  be 
ready  to  refign  them  at  what  time  his  Creator  (hall 
fee  proper  to  demand  them.  This  happy  qualifica- 
tion of  parental  tendernefs,  will  have  a  powerful 
influence   in  preventing  miilakcs  in  the  conduct  of 
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education.  It  will  be  the  moll  powerful  of  all  in- 
citements to  duty,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  reftraint 
upon  that  .natural  fondnefs  and  indulgence  which, 
by  a  fort  of  fafcination  or  fatality,  makes  parents 
often  do  or  permit  what  their  judgment  condemns, 
and  then  excufe  themfelves  by  faying,  that  no  doubt 
it  is  wrong,  but  truly  they  cannot  help  it. 

Another  preliminary  to  the  proper  education  of 
children  is,  a  iiim  perfuafion  of  the  benefit  of  it,  ami 
the  probable,'  at  leaft,  if  not  certain  fuccefs  of  ii^ 
when  faithfully  and  prudently  conducted.  This 
an  edge  upon  the  fpirit,  and  enables  the  Chri- 
ftian  not  only  to  make  fome  attempts,  but  to  perfe- 
vere  with  patience  and  diligence.  I  know  not  a 
Common  faying  either  more  falfe  or  pernicious,  than 
44  that  the  children  of  good  men  are  as  bad  as 
others."  This  faying  carries  in  it  a  fuppofition, 
that  whereas  the  force  of  education  is  confeffed  with 
refpect  to  every  other  human  character  and  accom- 
pli Qi men r,  it  is  of  no  conlequer.ee  at  all  as  to  reli- 
gion. This,  I  think,  is  contrary  to  daily  experi- 
ence. Where  do  we  expect  to  rind  young  perfons 
pioufly  difpofed  but  in  pious  families  ?  The  excep- 
tions, or  rather  appearances  to  the  coutrary,  are 
eafily  accounted  for  in  more  ways  than  one.  Many 
perfons  appear  to  be  religious,  while  they  are  not 
i'o  in  reality,  but  are  chiefly  governed  by  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  men.  Hence  their  vifible  conduct  may 
be  fpecious,  or  their  public  performances  applauded-, 
and  yet  their  families  be  neglected. 

It   muft    alfo   be   acknowledged,   that  fomc  truly 

difpofed  perfons  are  extremely  defective  or  irn- 

piudetist  in  this  part  of  their  duty,    and  therefore  it 
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is  no  .ot  fucceed.     This  was 

plain)  .  ,  whofe   fons,  we  are  told, 

made  them  elves  v.ie,  andr  he  reitrained  them  not. 
Ilowever,  I  mult  obierve,  if  we  allow  fuch  to  be 
truly  good  men,  we  muft  at  the  fame  time  coufels.. 
that  this  was  a  great  drawback  upon  their  character ; 
and  that  they  differed  very  much  from  the  father  of 
the  faithful,  who  had  this  honourable  teilimony  gi- 
ven him  by  God,  M  I  know  him,  that  he  will  com- 
mand his  children,  and  his  hcufehold  after  him,  thai 
they  ferve  nle.',  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
child  of  a  good  man,  who  is  ^ccn  to  follow  diilolute 
courier,  draws  the  attention  of  mankind  more  upon 
him,  and  is  much  mote  talked  of,  than  any  ether 
perfon  of  the  fame  character.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
is  certainly  of  moment,  that  one  who  defires  to  i 
cate  his  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  mould  do  it  in 
a  humble  perfuafion,  that  if  he  is  not  defective  in 
his  own  duty,  he  will  not  be  denied  the  bleiling  or 
fucctfs.  I  could  tell  you  fome  remarkable  ihftan- 
ces  of  parents  who  teemed  to  labour  in  vain  for  a 
long-  time,  and  yet  were  fo  happy  as  to  fee  a  change 
at  lafl:  ;  and  of  fome  children  in  whom,  even  after 
the  death  of  the  parents,  the  feed  wThich  was  early 
fown,  and  feemed  to  have  been  entirely  fmothered. 
has  at  lail  produced  fruit.  And  indetd  no  lefs 
feems  to  follow  from  the  promife  annexed  to  the 
command,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  ihoulci 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it." 

Having,  laid  down  thefe  preliminaries,  I  mail  fay 
2  few  things  upon  the  prefervation  of  the  health  of 

P3 
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children.  Perhaps  you  will  think  this  belongs  only 
to  the  phyfician  ;  but  though  a  phyfician  ought  to 
be  employed  to  apply  remedies  in  dangerous  cafes, 
any  man,  with  a  little  reflection,  may  be  allowed  to 
form  fome  judgment  as  to  the  ordinary  means  of 
their  preferv  ation  ;  nay,  I  cannot  help  being  of  opi- 
nion, that  any  other  man  is  fitter  than  a  phyfician 
for  this  purpofe.  His  thoughts  are  fo  conftantly 
taken  up  with  the  rules  of  his  art,  that  it  is  air 
hundred  to  one  he  will  -prefer i be  more  methods  and 
medicines  than  can  be  ufed  with  fafety. 

The  fundamental  rules  for  preferring  the  health 
of  children,  are  cleanlinefs,  liberty,  and  free  air. 
By  cleanlinefs  I  do  not* mean  keeping  the  outnde  of 
►heir  clothes-  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  feen  before 
company,  nor  hindering  them  from  fouling  their 
hands  and  feet  when  they  are  capable  of  going 
abroad,  but  keeping  them  dry  in  the  night  time 
when  young,  and  frequently  warning  their  bodies 
with  cold  water,  and  other  things  of  the  fame  na- 
ture and  tendency.  The  fecond  rule  is  liberty  : 
All  perfons,  young  and  old,  love  liberty  ;  and,  as 
far  as  it  does  them  no  harm,  it  will  certainly  do 
them  good.  Many  a  free-born  fubjeel  is  kept  a 
i]  ive  for  the  firft  ten  years  of  his  life,  and  is  fo 
m  ich  handled,  and  carried  about  by  women  in  his 
infancy,  :hat  the  limbs  and  other  parts  of  his  body 
are  frequently  mimapen,  and  the  whole  very  much 
weakened  •,  beiides,  the  fpirits,  when  under  confine- 
ment, ar,e  general!}  in  a  dull  and  languifliing  flate. 
The  b^d  txercifc  in  the  world  for  children,  is  to  let 
th<  m  rojup  and  jump  about  as  foon  as  they  are 
abb,  according  to  their  own  fancy.      This,  in  the 
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country,  is  bed  done  in  the  fields  ;  in  a  city,  a 
well  aired  room  is  better  than  being  fent  into  the 
ftreets  under  the  care  of  a  fervant ;  very  few  of 
whom  are  able  fo  far  to  curb  their  own  inclination?, 
as  to  let  the  children  follow  theirs,  even  where  they 
may  do  it  with  fafety.  As  to  free  air,  there  is  no- 
thing more  eilentially  neceflary  to  the  ftrength  and 
growth  of  animals  and  plants.  If  a  few  plants  of 
any  kind  are  fown  in  a  clofe  confined  place,  they 
commonly  grow  up  tall,  fmall,  and  very  weak.  I 
have  fecn  a  bed  of  beans  in.  a  garden,  under  the 
ihade  of  a  hedge  or  tree,  very  long  and  (lender, 
which  brought  to  my  mind  a  young  family  of  qua- 
lity, trained  up  in  a  delicate  manner,  who,  if  they 
grow  at  all,  grow  to  length,  but  never  to  thick nefs. 
ho  univerlal  is  this,  that  I  believe  the  body  of  a 
iturdy  or  well-built  make,  is  reckoned  among  them 
a  coarfe  and  vulgar  thing. 

There  is  one  thing,  with  regard  to  fervants,  that 
I  would  particularly  recommend  to  your  attention. 
All  children  are  liable  to  accidents  ;  thefe  may  hap- 
pen unavoidably,  but  do  generally  arife  from  the 
€arelelTnefs  of  fervants  ;  and  to  this  they  are  almoft 
always  attributed  by  parents.  This  difpofes  all 
fervants,  good  or  bad,  to  conceal  them  from  the 
parents,  when  they  can  polTibly  do  it.  By  this 
means  children  often  receive  hurts  in  falls  or  other- 
wife,  which,  if  known  in  time,  might  be  eafily  re- 
medied, but  not  being  known,  either  prove  fatal,  or 
make  them  lame  or  deformed.  A  near  relation  of 
mine  has  a  high  moulder  and  a  diflorted  waift,  from 
this  very  caufe.  To  prevent  fuch  accidents,  it  is 
ceceiiary  to  take  all  pains  pomble  to   acquire  the 
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confidence  of  fervants,  to  convince  them  of  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  concealing  nothing.  There  are  two  dif- 
pohtions  iu  p  which  hinder  the  fervants  front 

making  difcoveriei  ;  the  firft  is,  when  they  arc  very 
mate,  and  apt  to  ftotm  and  rage  againil  their 
fervants,  for  every  real  or  fuppofed  net  left.  Such 
perfdfla  can  never  expeel  a  confeffion,  which  n 
be  followed  by  fuch  terrible  vengeance.  The  other 
i.^,  when  they  are  tender-hearted  or  timorous  to 
cefs,  which  makes  them  ihew  themfelves  de. 
afFecled,  or  greatly  terrified,  upon  any  little  acci- 
dent that  befals  their  children.  In  this  cafe,  the 
very  bed  fervants  are  unwilling  to  tell  them  through 
fear  of  making  them  miferable.  In  fuch  ca 
therefore,  I  would  advife  parents,  whatever  may  be 
their  real  opinions,  to  cikover  them  as  little  as 
poflible  to  their  fervants.  Let  them  (till  inculcate 
this  maxim,  that  there  mould  be  no  fecrets  concern* 
ing  children  kept  from  thofe  moll  nearly  intereltcd 
in  them.  And  that  there  may  be  no  temptation  to 
fuch  conducl,  let  them  always  appear  as  cool  and 
compofed  as  poflible  when  any  dilcovery  is  made, 
and  be  ready  to  forgive  a  real  fault,  in  return  for  a 
candid  acknowledgment. 


LETTER  II. 

IF  I  mi  (lake  not,  my  laft  letter  was  concluded  by 
fome  remarks  on  the  means  of  trying  fervants 
to  be  c  ireful  of  the  fafety  of  children,  and  ready  to 
difcover,  early  and  honeftly,  any  accidents  that 
might  happen  to   befal  them.     I  mud  make  fome 
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farther  remarks  upon  fervants.  It  is  a  fubject  of 
great  importance,  and  infeparably  connected  with 
what  I  have  undertaken.  You  will  find  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  educate  children  properly,  if  the  fer- 
.Vants  of  the  family  do  not  confpire  in  it  ;  and  im- 
poilible,  if  they  are  inclined  to  hinder  it.  In  fuch 
a  cafe,  the  orders  hTued,  or  the  method  laid  down, 
will  be  neglected,  where  that  is  pcihble  and  fafe  ; 
where  neglect  is  unfafe,  they  will  be  unfuccefs fully 
or  improperly  executed,  and  many  times,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  children,  they  will  be  either  laughed 
at,  or  complained  of  and  difapproved.  The  certain 
confequence  of  this  is,  that  children  willinfenftbly 
come  to  look  upon  the  directions  and  cautious  of 
their  parents,  as  unneceflary  or  unreafonable  re- 
ftraints.  It  is  a  known  and  very  common  way  for 
fervants  to  infinuate  themfelves  mto  the  affections 
of  children,  by  granting  them  fuch  indigencies  as 
would  be  refufed  them  by  their  parents,  as  well  as 
concealing  the  faults  which  ought  to  be  puniihed  by 
parents,  and  they  are  often  very  fuccefsful  in  train- 
ing them  up  to  a  molt  dangerous  fidelity  in  keeping 
the  fecret. 

Such  is  the  evil  to  be  feared,  which  ought  to  have 
been  more  largely  defcribed  ;  let  us  now  come  to 
the  remedy.  The  foundation,  to  be  fure,  is  to  be 
very  nice  and  careful  in  the  choice  of  ft  wants-. 
This  is  commonly  thought  to  be  -an  extremely  d'ffi- 
cult  matter,  and  wTe  read  frequently  in  public  pa- 
pers, the  heavieil  complaints  of  bad  fervants.  I 
am,  however,  one  of  thofe  who  think  the  fault  is  at 
leail  as  often  in  the  matters.  Good  fervants  may 
certainly  be  had,   and  do  generally  incline  of  them- 
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fclves    to   be   in   good  families,  and  when  they  find 
that   the]  •,  do  often  continue  very  long  in  the 

i>-,  without  defiring  to  remove.  You  ought, 
Therefore,   to   be   exceedingly    (crapulous,    and   not 

thout  an  evident  neceffity  to  hire  any  fervant  but 
who  ifeei  cr  and  pious.     Indeed  I   flatter 

felf,  Chat  a  pious  family  is  fnch  as  none  but  one 
who  is  either  a  faint  or  a  hypocrite  will  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  continue  in.  If  any  fymptoms  of  the  latt 
character  appear,  you  need  not  be  told  what  you 
ought  to  do. 

The  next  thing  after  the  choice  of  fervants,  is  to 
make  confeience  of  doing  your  duty  to  them,  by 
example,  inllruciion,  admonition  and  prayer.    Your 

iity  to  them  will  naturally  produce  in  them  fide- 
lity to  you  and  yours,  and  that  upon  the  very  bell 
principles.  It  will  excite  in  them  a  deep  fenfe  of 
gratitude,  and  at  the  fame  time  fill  them  with  fen- 
•  timents  of  the  higheft  and  moll  unfeigned  efteem. 
I  could  tell  you  of  inftances  (you  will  however  pro- 
bably recollecT;  fome  yourfelf)  of  fervants  who, 
from  their  living  comfortably  and  receiving  bene- 
fits in  pious  families,  have  preferved  fuch  a  regard 
and  attachment  to  their  mailers,  as  have  been  little 
flaoft  of  idolatry.  I  (hall  jult  menticn  one — a  wor- 
thy woman  in  this  place,  formerly  fervant  to  one  of 
my  predeccfn.rs,  and  married  many  years  fmce  to  a 
thriving  tradefman,  continues  to  have  fuch  an  undi- 
miniihed  regard  to  her  mailer's  memory,  that  ihe 
cannot  fpealv  of  him  without  delight ;  keeps  by  her 
to  this  hour  the  newfpaper  which  gives  an  account 
of  his   death   and  charader,  and,   I  believe,  would 
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not  exchange  it  for  a  bill  or   bend  for  a  very  confi- 
derable  fum. 

But  the  third  and  nnifhing  direction    with  regard 
to  Servants,   is  to  convince   them,   jn  a  cool  and  d; fu- 
rnace  manner,    of  the   realonablenefs   of    your 
method  of  proceeding,  that  as  it  is  dictated  by  con- 
science,  it   is    conducted  vtith  prudence.      Ther.ce  it 
is  eafy  to  reprefent  to  them  that  it  is  their  duty,  in- 
I  of  hindering  its  fuccefs  by  oppofition  or  re;-':- 
ce,  to  co-cperate  with  it  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
is  not  below  any  man  to  reafon  in  fome 
s  with  his  fervantg.      There  is  a  way  of  fpeak- 
to  ihem  on  fuch  fubjefts,  by  which  you  "will  Jofe 
nothing  of  your  dignity,   but  even  corroborate  your 
authority.     While  you  m  anile  ft  ycur  firm  refolution 
never   to  depart   from   your  right  and  title  to  com- 
mand, you  may,  notwithstanding,  at  proper  fcafons, 
and  by  way  of  condefcenfion,  give  fuch  general  rca- 
ions    for  your  conduci,  as  to  mew  that  you  are  not 
ing   by   mere    caprice   or   humour.      Nay,   even 
while   you   Sometimes  infift  that  your  command  of 
itfelf  Shall  be  a  law,  and  that  you  will  not  fufFcr  it 
to  be  difputed,  nor   be   obliged  to  give  a  reafon  for 
it,  you  mav  eaiily  fhew  them  that  this  alfo   is   rea- 
sonable.     They   may   be  told   that   you   have    the 
s  reateft  intereSt  in  the  welfare  of  your  children,  the 
opportunity  of  being   apprifed  as  to  the  means 
of  profecuting  it,  and  that  there  may  be  many  rea- 
fons  for  your  orders,  which  it  is  unnecelTary  or  im- 
proper for  them  to  know. 

Do  not  think  that  all  this  is  excefuve  refinement, 
chimerical   or  impoilible.      Servants   are  reafonable 
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authority  and  reafon.  They  are  generally  delighted 
to  find  themfelves  treated  as  reafonable,  and  will 
fometimes  difcover  a  pride  in  (hewing  that  they  un- 
derftand,  as  well  as  find  a  pleafure  in  entering  into 
your  views.  When  they  find,  as  they  will  every 
da^  by  experience,  the  fuccefs  and  benefit  of  a  pro- 
per method  of  education,  it  will  give  them  a  high 
opinion  of,  and  confidence  in  your  judgment  ;  they 
will  frequently  confult  -you  in  their  own  affairs,  as 
well  as  implicitly  follow  your  directions  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  yours.  After  all,  the  very  liigheft  in- 
ftance  of  true  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  the  bell  fupport 
of  your  authority,  when  you  fee  neccflary  to  inter- 
pofe  it,  is  not  to  be  opinionative  or  obftinate,  but 
willing  to  acknowledge  or  remit  a  real  miftake,  if 
it  is  difcreetly  pointed  out,  even  by  thofe  in  the 
lowed  ftations.  The  application  of  thefe  reflections 
■will  occur  in  feveral  of  the  following  branches  of 
this  fubject. 

The  next  thing  I  fhall  mention  as  necefiary,  in 
order  to  the  education  of  children,  is,  to  eftabliih  as 
foon  as  poffible  an  entire  and  abfolute  authority 
over  them,.  This  is  a  part  of  the  fubjecf.  which  re- 
quires to  be  treated  with  great  judgment  and  deli- 
cacy. I  with  I  may  be  able  to  do  fo.  Opinions, 
like  modes  and  fafliions,  change  continually  upon 
every  point  ;  neither  is  it  eafy  to  keep  the  juft 
middle,  without  verging  to  one  or  other  of  the  < 
tremes.  On  this,  in  particular,  we  have  gone  in 
this  nation  in  general,  from  one  extreme,  to  the 
very  utmoft  limits  of  the  other.  In  the  former 
age,  both  public  and  private,  learned  and  religious 
education,  was  carried  on  by  mere  dint  of  authority. 
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This,  to  be  fure,  was  a  favage  and  barbarous  me- 
thod, and  was  in  many  inftances  terrible  and  dif- 
gufting  to  the  youth.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  feverity,  but  authority,  is  often  decried  ; 
perfuafion,  and  every  foft  and  gentle  method  is  re- 
commended, on  fuch  terms  as  plainly  lead  to  a  re- 
laxation. I  hope  you  will  be  convinced  that  the 
middle  way  is  belt,  when  you  find  it  is  recommend- 
ed by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his  word,  Prov.  xiii.  24. 
xix.  18.  xxii.  15.  You  will  alfo  find  a  caution 
againfl  excefs  in  this  matter,   Col.  ii.  21. 

I  have  faid  above,  that  you  mould  "  eftablilh,  as 
foon  as  pollible,  an  entire  and^  abfolute  authority." 
I  would  have  it  early,  that  it  may  be  abfolute,  and 
abfolute,  that  it  may  not  be  fevere.  If  parents  are 
too  long  in  beginning  to  exert  their  authority,  they 
will  find  the  talk  very  difficult.  Children,  habitu- 
ated to  indulgence  for  a  few  of  their  firft  years,  are 
exceedingly  impatient  of  reitraint ;  and  if  they  hap- 
pen to  be  of  ftiflf  or  obftinate  tempers,  can  hardly 
be  brought  to  an  entire,  at  leaft  to  a  quiet  and  placid 
fubmiflion  ;  whereas,  if  they  are  taken  in  time, 
there  is  hardly  any  temper  but  what  may  be  made 
to  yield,  and  by  early  habit  the  fubjection  becomes 
quite  eafy  to  themfelves. 

The  authority  ought  alfo  to  be  abfolute,  that  it 
may  not  be  fevere.  The  more  complete  and  uni- 
form a  parent's  authority  is,  the  offences  will  be 
more  rare,  punifhment  will  be  lefs  needed,  and  the 
more  gentle  kind  of  corre&ion  will  be  abundantly 
fufficient.  We  fee  every  where  about  us  examples 
of  this.       A   parent  that   has   once  obtained,   and 

Vol.  VIII.  Q 
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knows  how  to  preferve  authority,  will  do  more  by 
a  look  of  difpleafure,  than  another  by  the  moil 
paflionate  words,  and  even  blows.  It  holds  uni- 
verfally  in  families  and  fchools,  and  even  the  greater 
bodies  of  men,  the  army  and  navy,  that  thofe  who 
{)  the  ftricteft  difcipline  give  the  fewer!  ftrokes. 
3  have  frequently  remarked  that  parents,  even  of 
the  fofteft  tempers,  and  who  are  famed  for  the 
greatefl  indulgence  to  their  children,  do,  notwith- 
standing, correct  them  more  frequently,  and  even 
more  ieverely,  though  to  very  little  purpofe,  than 
thofe  who  keep  up  their  authority.  The  reafon  is 
plain.  Children,  by  foolifn  indulgence,  become 
often  fo  froward  and  petulant  in  their  tempers,  that 
they  provoke  their  eafy  parents  pad  all  endurance, 
fo  that  they  are  obliged,  if  not  to  ftrike,  at  leaft  to 
fcold  them,  in  a  manner  as  little  to  their  own  cre- 
dit as  their  childrens  profit. 

There  is  not  a  more  difgufling  fight,  than  the 
impotent  rage  of  a  parent  who  has  no  authority. 
Among  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  who  are  under 
no  reftraint  from  decency,  you  may  lometimes  fee 
a  father  or  mother  running  out  into  the  ftreet  after 
a  child  who  is  fled  from  them,  with  looks  of  fury 
and  words  of  execration,  and  they  are  often  flupid 
enough  to  imagine,  that  neighbours  or  paifengers 
will  approve  them  in  this  conduct,  though  in  fact  it 
fills  every  beholder  with  horror.  'There  is  a  degree 
of  the  fame  fault  to  be  feen  in  perfons  of  better 
rank,  though  exprefling  itfelf  fomewhat  differently. 
Ill  words  and  altercations  will  often  fall  out  between 
parents  and  children  before  company  ;  a  fure  fign 
that  there  is  defect  of  government  at  home  or  in 
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private.  The  parent,  ftung  with  fhame  at  the  mis- 
behaviour or  indifcretion  of  the  child,  denies  to  per- 
fuade  the  obfervers  that  it  is  not  his  fault,  and  there- 
by eflfe  dually  convinces  every-  perfon  of  reflection 
that  it  is. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  to  every  parent  to 
begin  the  eftabliihment  of  authority  much  more 
early  than  is  commonly  fuppofed  xo  be  | 
that  is  to  fay,  from  about  the  age  of  eight  cr  nine 
months.  You  will  perhaps  fmile  at  this  j  but  I  do 
allure  you  from  experience,  that  by  fetting  about 
it  with  prudence,  deliberation,  and  attention,  it  may 
be  in  a  manner  completed  by  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  months.  Do  not  imagine  I  mean  to  bid 
you  ufe  the  rod  at  that  age ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
mean  to  prevent  the  ufe  of  it  in  a  great  meafure, 
and  to  point  out  a  way  by  which  children  of  fweet 
and  eafy  tempers  may  be  brought  to  fuch  a  habit 
of  compliance,  as  never  to  need  correction  at  all  ; 
and  whatever  their  temper  may  be,  fo  much  lefs  of 
this  is  fumcient  than  upon  any  other  fuppoiition. 
This  is  one  of  my  favourite  fchemes  ;  let  me  try  to 
explain  and  recommend  it. 

Habits,  in  general, "may  be  very  early  formed  in 
children.  An  affociation  of  ideas  is,  as  it  were,  the 
parent  of  habit.  If,  then,  you  can  accuftom  your 
children  to  perceive,  that  your  will  muft  always 
prevail  over  theirs,  when  they  are  eppofed,  the  thing 
is  done,  and  they  will  fubmit  to  it  without  diffi- 
culty or  regret.  To  bring  this  about,  'as  foon  as 
they  begin  to  mew  their  inclination  by  defire  or 
averfion,  let  fingle  initances  be  chofen  now  and  then 
(not  too   frequently)   to  contradict  them.     For  ex- 
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ample,  if  a  child  mews  a  defire  to  have  any  thing 
in  his  hand  that  he  fees,  or  has  any  thing  in  his 
hand  with  which  he  is  delighted,  let  the  parent  take 
it.  from  him,  and  when  he  does  fo,  let  no  confidera- 
tion  whatever  make  him  reftore  it  at  that  time. 
Then  at  a  confiderable  interval,  perhaps  a  whole 
day  is  little  enough,  efpecially  at  firft,  let  the  fame 
thing  be  repeated.  In  the  mean  time,  it  muft  be 
carefully  obferved,  that  no  attempt  mould  be  made 
to  contradict  the  child  in  the  intervals.  Not  the 
leaft  appearance  of  oppofition,  if  poflible,  mould  be 
found  between  the  will  of  the  parent  and  that  of  the 
child,  except  in  thofe  chofen  cafes  when  the  parent 
muft  always  prevail. 

I  think  it  neceffary  that  thofe  attempts  mould  al- 
ways be  made  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals  by 
the  fame  perfon.  It  is  alfo  better  it  mould  be  by 
the  father  than  the  mother  or  any  female  attendant, 
becaufe  they  will  be  neceffarily  obliged,  in  many 
cafes,  to  do  things  difpleafing  to  the  child,  as  in 
dreiling,  warning,  &c.  which  fpoil  the  operation  ; 
neither  is  it  neceffary  that  they  mould  interpofe, 
for  when  once  a  full  authority  is  eftablifhed  in  one 
perfon,  it  can  eafily  be  communicated  to  others,  as 
far  as  is  proper.  Remember,  however,  that  mother 
or  nurfe  mould  never  prefume  to  condole  with  the 
child,  or  mew  any  figns  of  difpleafure  at  his  being 
eroded  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  give  every  mark  of 
approbation,  and  of  their  own  fubmiiiion  to  the 
fame  perfon. 

This  experiment,  frequently  repeated,  will  in  a 
little  time  fo  perfectly  habituate  the  child  to  yield 
to  the  parent  whenever   he   interpofes,  that  he  will 
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make  no  oppofition.  I  can  afTure  you  from  expe- 
rience, having  literally  praflifed  this  method  my- 
fzU,  that  I  never  had  a  child  of  twelve  months  old, 
but  who  would  furTer  me  to  take  any  thing  from 
him  or  her,  without  the  leail  mark  of  anger  or  dif- 
fatisfaclion,  while  they  would  not  fuffer  any  other 
to  do  fo  without  the  bittereft  complaints.  You  will 
eafily  perceive  how  this  is  to  be  extended  gradually 

v.niverfally,  from  one  thing  to  another,  from 
contradicting  to  commanding  them.  But  this,  and 
feveral   other   remarks   upon  eftablifhing   and   pre- 

ng  authority,  mull   be   referred  to  another  let- 


LETTER  III. 

Dear.  Si?., 

^rMiE  theory  laid  down  in  my  1  aft  letter  for  efta- 
-*-      bi iming  an  early  and  abfolute  authority  over 
ren,   is  of  much  greater  moment  than  perhaps 
I  immediately  apprehend.     There  is  a  great 
he  temper  and  difpolition  of  children, 
and  no  lefs  in  the  penetration,  prudence,  and  refold- 
tion  of  parents.     From  all  thefe  circumftances  diffi- 
culties  arife,   which   increafe  very  fail  as  the  work 
is  delayed.     Some  children  have  naturally  very  flift 
and  obftinare   tempers,    and   fome    have   a    certain 
pride,  or  if  you  pleafe,  greatnefs  of  mind,  which 
makes  them  think  it  a  mean  thing  to   yield.     This 
difpofition   is   often    greatly   ftrengthened   in   thofe 
of  high  birth,  by  the  ideas  of  their  own  dignity  and 
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importance,  inftilled  into  them  from  their  mother's 
milk.  I  have  known  a  boy  not  fix  years  of  age, 
who  made  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  cry  when  he 
was  beat,  even  by  his  parents.  Other  children  have 
fo  ftrong  paflions,  or  fo  great  fenfibility,  that  if  they 
receive  correction  they  will  cry  immoderately,  and 
either  be,  or  feem  to  be,  affected  to  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  endanger  their  health  or  life.  Neither  is  it 
uncommon  for  the  parents  in  fuch  a  cafe  to  give  up 
the  point,  and  if  they  do  not  afk  pardon,  at  lead 
they  give  very  genuine  marks  of  repentance  and 
forrow  for  what  they  have  done. 

I  have  faid  this  is  not  uncommon  ;  but  I  may 
rather  alk  you,  whether  you  know  any  parents  at 
all,  who  have  fo  much  prudence  and  firmnefs  as  not 
to  be  difcouraged  in  the  one  cafe,  or  to  rel«nt  in  the 
other?  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  always  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  correction  is  wholly  loft  which  does 
not  produce  abfolute  fubmiflion.  Perhaps  I  may 
fay  it  is  more  than  loft,  becaufe  it  will  irritate  in- 
'  ftead  of  reforming  them,  and  will  inftruc~t  or  perfect: 
them  in  the  art  of  overcoming  their  parents,  which 
y  will  not  fail  to  manifeft  on  a  future  opportu- 
nity. It  is  furpriling  to  think  how  early  children 
will  difcover  the  weak  fide  of  their  parents,  and 
what  ingenuity  they  will  fhew  in  obtaining  their 
favour  or  avoiding  their  difpleafure.  I  think  I  have 
obferved  a  child  in  treaty  or  expoftulation  with  a 
parent,  difcover  more  confummate  policy  at  feven 
years  of  age,  than  the  parent  himfelf,  even  when  at- 
tempting to  cajole  him  with  artful  evafions  and  fpe- 
5s  promifes.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  it  muft  be  a 
1  advantage  that  a  habit  of  fubmiflion  ihould  be 

o 
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brought  on  fo  early,  that  even  memory  itfelf  mall 
not  be  able  to  reach  back  to  its  beginning.  Unlefs 
this  is  done,  there  are  many  cafes  in  which,  after 
the  bell  management,  the  authority  will  be  imper- 
fect ;  and  fome  in  which  any  thing  that  deferves 
that  name  will  be  impoffible.  There  are  fome  fa- 
milies, not  contemptible  either  in  ftation  or  charac- 
ter, in  which  the  parents  are  literally  and  properly 
obedient  to  their  children,  are  forced  to  do  things 
againft  their  will,  and  chidden  if  they  difcover  the 
lead  backwardnefs  to  comply-  If  you  know  none 
fiich,  I  am  fure  I  do. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  beft  means  of  prefer- 
ving  authority,  and  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
daily  cxercifed.  I  will  trace  this  to  its  very  fource, 
Whatever  authority  you  exercife  over  either  chil- 
dren or  fervants,  or  as  a  magiftrate  over  other  citi- 
zens, it  ought  to  be  dictated  by  confcience,  and  di- 
rected by  a  fenfe  of  duty.  Paflion  or  refentment 
ought  to  have  as  little  place  as  poflible  ;  or  rather, 
to  fpeak  properly,  though  few  can  boaft  of  having 
arrived  at  full  perfection,  it  ought  to  have  no  place 
at  all.  Reproof  or  correction  given  in  a  rage,  is 
always  confidered  by  him  to  whom  it  is  administer- 
ed, as  the  effect  of  weaknefs  in  you  ;  and  therefore 
the  demerit  of  the  offence  will  be  either  wholly  de- 
nied or  foon  forgotten.  I  have  heard  fome  parents 
often  fay,  that  they  cannot  correct  their  children 
unlefs  they  are  angry  ;  to  whom  I  have  ufually  an- 
fwered,  Then  you  ought  not  to  correct  them  at  all. 
Every  one  would  be  fenfible,  that  for  a  magiftrate 
to  difcover  an  intemperate  rage  in  pronouncing  fen- 
tence  againft  a  criminal,  would  be  highly  indecent. 
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Ought  not  parents  to  punifh  their  children  in  the 
fame  difpafiionate  manner  ?  Ought  they  not  to  be 
at  leaft  equally  concerned  to  difcharge  their  duty  in 
the  befl  n.-.nner,  in  the  one  cafe  as  in  the  other  ? 

He   who    would   preferve   his   authority  over  his 
children,  mould  be  particularly  watchful  of  his  own 
conduct.     You  may  as  well  pretend  to  force  people 
to  love  what  is  not  amiable,   as  to  reverence  what  is 
not  refnectable.     A  decency  of  conduct,   therefore, 
a  nl  dignity  of  deportment,  is  highly  ferviceable  for 
the  purpofe  we  have  now  in  view.     Left  this,  how- 
ever,  mould   be  miftaken,  I  mud  put  in  a  caution, 
that  1  do  not  mean  to  recommend   keeping  children 
at  too  great  a  diftance,   by  an  uniform  Hernnefs  and 
feverity  of  carriage.    This,  I  think,  is  not  neceiTary, 
■even  when  they  are  young  ;  and  it  may,  to  childien 
of  fome   tempers,   be  very  hurtful   when   they  arc 
old.     By  and  bye  yo^J  fhall  receive  from  me  a  quite 
contrary   direction,     But   by  dignity  of  carriage,  I 
mean  parents  mowing  themfelves  always   cool   and 
reafonable  in  their  own  conduct  3  prudent  and  cau- 
tious in  their  conversation  with  regard  to  the  reft  of 
mankind  ;  not  fretful   or  impatient,  or  pafiionateJy 
fond  of  their  own  peculiarities  ;  and  though  gentle- 
and  affectionate  to  their  children,  yet  avoiding  levity 
in  their  prefence.     This,  probably,   is  the  meaning 
of  the  precept  of  the  ancients,  Maxima  debetur  put. 
rii  reverentia.     I    would   have   them  cheerful,  yet 
ferene.     In  fhort,  I  would  have  their  familiarity  to 
be   evidently  an  acl   of  condefcenfion.     Believe  it, 
my  dear  Sir,  that  which  begets  efteem,  will  not  fail 
to  produce  fubjection. 

That  this  may  not  be  carried  too  far,  I  would 
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recommend  every  exprefhon  of  affection  and  kind- 
neis  to  children  when  it  is  fafe  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
when  their  behaviour  is  fuch  as  to  deferve  it. 
There  is  no  oppofition  at  all  between  parental  ten- 
dernefs  and  parental  authority.  They  are  the  bed 
fupports  to  each  other.  It  is  not  only  lawful,  but 
will  be  of  fervice,  that  parents  mould  difcover  the 
greateft  fondnefs  for  children  in  infancy,  and  make 
them  perceive  dillinclly  with  how  much  pleaiure 
they  gratify  all  their  innocent  inclinations.  This, 
however,  mutt  always  be  done  when-  they  are  quiet, 
gentle,  and  fubmiffive  in  their  carriage.  Some  have 
found  fault  with  giving  them,  for  doing  well,  little 
rewards  of  fweet-meats  and  play-things,  as  tending 
to  make  them  mercenary,  and  leading  them  to 
look  upon  the  indulgence  of  appetite  as  the  chief 
good.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  rather  refining  too 
much  ;  the  great  point  is,  that  they  be  rewarded  for 
doing  good,  and  not  for  doing  evil*  When  they 
are  crofs  and  froward,  I  would  never  buy  peace, 
but  force  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  weak  and  fool- 
iih,  or  more  deftrucTdve  of  authority,  than  when 
children  are  noify  and  in  an  ill-humour,  to  give 
them  or  promife  them  fomething  to  appeale  them. 
When  the  Roman  emperors  began  to  give  peniior.s 
and  fubfidies  to  the  northern  nations  to  keep  them 
quiet,  a  man  might  have  forefeen,  without  the  fpirit 
of  prophecy,  who  would  be  mailer  in  a  little  time. 
The  cafe  is  exactly  the  fame  with  children.  They 
will  foon  avail  themfelves  of  this  eafinefs  in  their 
parents,  command  favours  inftead  of  begging  them 
and  be  infolent  when  they  mould  be  grateful. 

The  fame  conducl  ought  to  be  uniformly  prefer- 
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ved,  as  children  advance  in  years'  and  underftand- 
ing.  Let  parents  try  to  convince  them  how  much 
They  have  their  real  intereit  at  heart.  Sometimes 
children  will  make  a  requeft,  and  receive  a  hafty  or 
froward  denial  ;  yet,  upon  reflection,  the  thing  ap- 
pears not  to  be  unreafonabie,  and  finally  it  is  grant- 
ed ;  and,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  fomei 
by  the  force  of  importunity  it  is  ~xtorted.  If  pa- 
#  rents  expect  either  gratitude  or  fubmimon  for  fa- 
vours fo  ungracioufly  beftowed,  they  will  find  them- 
felves  egregioufly  miftaken.  It  is  their  duty  to 
profecute,  and  it  ought  to  be  their  comfort  to  fee 
the  happinefs  of  their  children  ;  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  never  to  give  a  fud- 
den  or  hafty  refufal ;  but  when  any  thing  is  pro- 
pofed  to  them,  consider  deliberately  and  fully  whe- 
ther it  is  proper  ;  and  after  that,  either  grant  it 
cheerfully,  or  deny  it  firmly, 

It  is  a  noble  fupport  of  authority,  when  it  is 
really  and  vifibly  directed  to  the  moll  important 
end.  My  meaning  in  this,  I  hope,  is  not  obfcure. 
The  end  I  conlider  as  moil  important  is,  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  eternal  happinefs  and  falvation  of 
children.  Whoever  believes  in  a  future  (late,  who- 
ever has  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  importance  of  eternity 
to  himfelf,  cannot  fail- to  have  a  like  concern  for 
his  offspring.  This  mould  be  his  end,  both  in  in- 
ilruction  and  government  ;  and  when  it  vifibly  ap- 
pears that  he  is  under  the  conitraint  of  confeience, 
and  that  either  reproof  or  correction  are  the  fruit  of 
fanctiiied  love,  it  will  give  them  irrefiltible  force. 
I  will  tell  you  here,  with  all  the  limplicity  neceffary 
in  iuch   a   lituation,    what  I   have  often  faid  in  my 
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courfe  of  paftoral  vifitation  in  families,  where  there 
is  in  many  cafes,  through  want  of  judgment  as  well 
as  want  of  principle,  a  great  neglect  of  authority  : 
•'  Ufe  your  authority  for  God,  and  he  will  fupport 
it.  Let  it  always  be  feen  that  you  are  more  dii* 
pleafed  at  fin  than  at  folly..  What  a  fLame  is  it, 
that  if  a  child  (hall,  through  the  inattention  and  le- 
vity of  youth,  break  a  dilh,  or  a  pane  of  the  win- 
dow, by  which  you  may  lole  the  value  of  a  few 
pence,  you  (hould  ftorm  and  rage  at  him  with  the 
utmoil  fury,  or  perhaps  beat  him  with  unmerciful 
feveniy  ;  but  if  he  tells  a  lie,  or  takes  the  name  of 
God  in  vain,  or  quarrels  with  his  neighbours,  he 
mall  eafnV  obtain  pardon  ;  or  perhaps,  if  he  is  re- 
proved by  others,  you  will  juftify  him,  and  take  his 
part." 

You  cannot  eanly  believe  the  weight  that  it  gives 
to  family  authority,  when  it  appears  vifibly  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  fenfe  of  d  d  to  be  itfelr  an  act  of 
obedience  to  God.     This  will  produce  coolnefs  and 

.pofure  in  the  manner  ;  it  will  direct  and  enable 

a  parent  to  mix  every  expreflion   of  heart  felt   ten- 

nefs,  with  the  moil  ievere  and  needful  reproofs. 

\:  will  make   it  quite  confident   to   aflirm,   that  the 

:  itfelf  is  an  evidence  of  love,sand  that  it  is  true 

of  every  pious  parent  on  earth,    what  is  laid  of  our 

.er   in   heaven,    "  Whom  jhe   Lord   loveth   he 

ieneth,  and  fcourgeth  every  ion  whom  he  recei- 

veth.      If  ye   endure  chaliening,  God  dealeth  with 

you  as  with  fonS  ;  for   what   ion   is   he  whom   the 

Father  chafteoeth  not  ?    But  if  ye  are  without  chaf- 

iereof  all   are   partakers,    then   ye   are 

.:di  and  not  fons,"     With    this  maxim  in 
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eye,  I  would  recommend,  that  folemnity  take   the 
place  of,  and  be  fubftituted   for  feverity.     When  a 
child,  for  example,  difcovers  a  very  depraved  difpo- 
fition,  inftead   of  multiplying  flripes   in  proportion 
to  the   reiterated  provocations,  every  circumftance 
mould  be  introduced,  whether  in  reproof  or  punifh- 
ment,  that  can  either  difcover  the  ferioufnefs  of  your 
mind,  or  make  an  impreflion  of  awe  and  reverence 
upon  his.     The   time  may  be  fixed  beforehand — at 
fome  diftance — the  Lprd's  day — his  own  birth- day 
— with   many  other  circumftances  that  may  be   fo 
fpecial  that  it  is  impoflible  to  enumerate  them.     I 
mall  juft  repeat  what  you  have  heard  often  from  me 
in  converfation,  that  feveral  pious  perfons  made  it 
an  invariable  cuftom,  as  foon  as  their  children  could 
read,  never  to  correct  them  but  after  they  had  read 
over  all  the  paffages  of  Scripture  which  command  it, 
and  generally  accompanied   it   with    prayer  to  God 
for  his  bleffing.       I  know  well  with  what  ridicule 
this  would   be   treated  by  many,   if  publicly  men- 
tioned ;  but    that   does   not   make  my  judgment  in 
the   leaft,   being   fully  convinced  it  is  a  moft  excel- 
lent method,  and  that  it  is  impoflible  to   blot  from 
the  minds  of  children,   while  they  live  upon  earth, 
the  impreffions  that  are  made  by  thefe  means,  or  to 
abate  the  veneration  they  will  retain  for  the  parents 
who  acted  fuch  a  part. 

Suffer  me  here  to  obferve  to  you,  that  fuch  a  plan 
as  the  above  requires  judgment,  reflection,  and  great 
attention  in  your  whole  conduct.  Take  heed  that 
there  be  nothing  admitted  in  the  intervals  that  coun- 
teract it.  Nothing  is  more  deftructive  of  authority 
than  frequent  difputes  and  chiding   upon  fmall  mat- 
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ters.  This  is  often  more  irkfome  to  children  than 
parenf  .re  aware  of.  It  weakens  their  influence 
infenfuly,  and  in  time  makes  their  opinion  and 
judgment  of  little  weight,  if  not  wTholly  contempti- 
ble. As  before  I  recommended  dignity  in  your 
general  conduct,  fo,  in  a  particular  manner,  let  the 
utmoft  care  be  taken  not  to  render  authority  cheap, 
by  too  often  interpofing  it.  There  is  really  too 
great  a  rifk  to  be  run  in  every  fuch  inftance.  If 
parents  will  be  deciding  directly,  and  ceiifuring  eve- 
ry moment,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed  they  will  be  fome- 
times  wrong,  and  when  this  evidently  appears,  it 
will  take  away  from  the  credit  of  their  opinion,  and 
weaken  their  influence,  even  where  it  ought  to  pre- 
vail. ■     v 

Upon  the  whole,  to  encourage  you  to  chufe  a 
wife  plan,  and  to  adhere  to  it  with  firmnefs,  I  can 
venture  to  anure  you,  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  your 
i\iccefs.  To  fubdue  a  youth  after  he  has  been  long 
accuftomed  to  indulgence,  I  take  to  be  in  all  cafes 
difficult,  and  in  many  impoftible  ;  but. while  the 
body  is  tender,  to  bring  the  mind  to  fubmifiion,  to 
train  up  a  child  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord,  I  know  is  not  impoflible  :  and  he  who 
hath  given  the  command,  can  fcarcely  fail  to  follow 
it  with-  his  bleffiiig. 


Vol.  VIII.  R 
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LETTER  IV. 
Dear  Sir, 

AVING  now  finished  what. I  propofed  to  fay 
on  the  means  of  eiiabiiihing  and  preferving 
authority,  I  fhall  proceed  to  another  very  important 
branch  of  the  fubjed\  and  beg  your  very  particular 
attention  to  it,  viz,,  example.  Do  not  however  fup- 
pofe,  that  I  mean  to  enter  on  that  moil  beaten  of 
all  topics,  the  influence  of  example  in  general,  or  to 
write  a  differtation  on  the  common  faying,  that 
"  example  teaches  better  than  precept."  An  able 
•writer  doubtlefs  might  fet  even  this  in  fome  new 
iights,  and  make  it  a  ftrong  argument  with  every 
good  man  to  pay  the  ltri&cft  attention  to  his  vifible 
conduct.  What  we  fee  every  day  has  a  conflant 
and  powerful  influence  on  our  temper  and  carriage. 
Hence  arife  national  characters,  and  national  man- 
ners, and  every  chara&erifiic  diftinction  of  age  and 
place.     But  of  this  I  have  already  faid  enough. 

Neither  is  it  my  purpofe  to  put  you  in  mind  of 
4he  importance  of  example  to  enforce  inflruclion,  or 
of  the  fhamefulnefs  of  a  man's  pretending  to  teach 
others  what  he  defpifes  himfelf.  This  ought  in  the 
flrongeft  manner  to  be  laid  before  pallors  and  other 
public  perfons,  who  often  defeat  habitually  by  their 
Hves,  what  they  attempt  to  do  occafionally  in  the 
execution  of  their  cilice.  If  there  remains  the  leaft 
fu fpicion  of  your  being  of  that  character,  thefe  letters 
would  have  been  quite  in  another  (train.  I  believe 
there  arc  fome  perfons  of  very  irregular  lives,  who 
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have  fo  much  natural  light  in  their  conferences,  that 
they  would  be  grieved,  or  perhaps  offended,  if  their 
Children  mould  tread  exactly  in  their  own  fteps  ; 
but  even  thefe,  and  much  lefs  others  who  are  more 
hardened,  can  never  be  expected  to  undertake  cr 
carry  on  the  fyftem  of  education  we  are  now  endea- 
vouring- to  illuftrate.  Suffer  me,  however,  before  I 
proceed,  to  make  one  remark — when  I  have  heard 
of  parents  who  have  been  watched  by  fc&eir  own 
children  when  drunk,  and  taken  care  of,  left  they 
mould  meet  with  injury  or  hurtful  accidents  ;  or 
whofe  intemperate  rage  and  horrid  blafphemies  have 
without  fcruple  been  expofed,  both  to  children  and 
fervants  ;  or  who,  as  has  fometimes  been  the  cafe, 
were  fcarcely  at  the  pains  to  conceal  their  criminal 
amours,  even  from  their  own  offspring — I  have  of- 
ten reflected  on  the  degree  of  impiety  of  principle, 
or  fearednefs  of  confcience,  or  both  united,  necefiary 
to  fupport  them  in  fuch  circumftances.  Let  us 
leave  all  fuch  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  difdain. 

By  mentioning  example,  therefore,  as  an  impor- 
tant and  neceffary  branch  of  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, I  have  chieily  in  view  a  great  number  of  par- 
ticulars, which,  feparately  taken,  are,  or  at  lead  are 
fuppofed  to  be  of  little  moment,  yet  by  their  union 
or  frequent  repetition  produce  important  and  lading 
eitects.  I  have  alfo  in  view  to  include  all  that  clafs 
of  actions  in  which  there  is,  or  may  be,  a  coinci- 
dence between  the  duties  of  piety  and  politeness,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  one  is  incorporated  with  the 
other.  Thefe  are  to  be  introduced  under  the  head 
of  example,  becaufe   they  will  appear  there  to  beft 
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advantage,  and  becaufe  many  of  them  can  hardly  be 
ht  or  undtrftood  in  any  other  way. 
This,  I  apprehend,  you  will  readily  approve  of, 
becaufe,  though  you  juftly  confider  religion  as  the 
mod  enentially  neceiTary  qualification,  you  mean  at 
the  fame  time  that  your  children  mould  be  fitted  for 
an  appearance  becoming  their  ilation  in  the  world. 
It  is  alio  the  more  nccefTary,  as  many  are  apt  to 
disjoin  wholly  the  idea*}  of  piety  and  politenefs,  and 
to  fuppc  dillinct  but  incompatible. 

This  is  a  dangerous  fnare  to  many  parents,  who 
think  there  is  no  medium  between  thegroiTeft  rufti- 
city,  and  giving  way  to  all  the  vanity  and  extrava- 
gance of  a  difiipated  life.  Perfons  truly  pious  have 
often  by  their  conduct  given  countenance  to  this 
miftake.  By  a  certain  narrownefs  of  fentiment  and 
behaviour,  they  have  become  themfelves,  and  ren- 
dered their  children  unfit  for  a  general  intercourfe 
with  mankind,  or  the  public  duties  of  an  active 
life. 

You  know,  Sir,  as  much  as  any  man,  how  con- 
trary my  opinion  and  conduct  have  been  upon  this 
fubject.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  true  religion 
is  not  only  confluent  with,  but  neceilary  to  the  per- 
fection of  true  politenefs.  There  is  a  noble  fenti- 
ment to  this  purpofe  illuftrated  at  confiderable 
length  in  the  Port-  Royal  Eifays,  viz.  "  That  worldly 
politenefs  is  no  more  than  an  imitation  or  imperfect 
copy  of  Chriftian  charity,  being  the  pretence  or  out- 
ward appearance  of  that  deference  to  the  judgment, 
and  attention  to  the  interelt  of  others,  which  a  true 
Chriftian  has  as  the  rule  of  his  life,  and  the  difpofi- 
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tion  of  his  heart  *."  I  have  at  prefent  in  my  mind 
the  idea  of  certain  perfons,  whom  ycu  will  eafily 
guefs  at,  of  the  firfl  quality,  one  or  two  of  the  male, 
and  twice  that  number  at  leaf!  of  the  female  fex,  in 
whom  piety  and  high  ftation  are  united.  What  a 
fweetnefs  and  complacency  of  countenance,  what  a 
condefcenfion  and  gentlenefs  of  manners,  arifing  from 
the  humility  of  the  gofpel  being  joined  to  the  refi- 
ned elegance  infeparable  from  their  circumftarices 
in  life  ! 

Be  pieafed   to  follow  me  to  the  other  extreme  of 
human  fociety.     Let   us   go  to  the  remoter!  cottage 
of  the  wilder!  country,  and  vifit  the  family  that  in- 
habits it.      If  they  are  pious,   there  is  a  certain  hu- 
manity   ana    good-will    attending   their   frmplicity,. 
which  makes  it  highly  agreeable.     There  is  alfo  a 
decency  in  their  fentiments,  which,  flowing  from  the 
dictates  of  conference,  is  as  pleating,  in  all  refpects, . 
as  the  reftraint  imp o fed  by  the  rules  of  good  breed- 
ing, with  which  the  perfons  here  in  view  have  little 
opportunity  cf  being  acquainted.     On  the  contrary,, 
unbred    country   people,,  when   without    principle, 
have   generally  a  favagenefs   and  brutality  in  their 
carriage,  as   contrary  to  good  manners   as  to  piety 

*  The  authors  of  thefe-  Efiays,  commonly  called  by  wri- 
ters who  make  mention  of  them,  the  Gentlemen  of  Port- 
Royal,  were  a  fociety  of  Janfenifts  in  France,  who  ufed  to 
meet  at  that  place  ;  all  of  whom  were  eminent  for  litera- 
ture, and  many  of  them  of  high  rank,  as  will  be  evident  by 
mentioning  the  names  of  Pafcal,  Arnaud,  and  the  Prioce  of 
Conn.  The  hft  v.-as  the  author  of  the  EfF;y  from  wtech 
the  above  remark  is  taken, 
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itfelf.  No  one  has  a  better  opportunity  of  making 
obfervations  of  this  kind  than  I  have,  from  my  of- 
fice and  fituation,  and  I  can  alTure  you,  that  reli- 
gion is  the  great  polifher  of  the  common  people. 
It  even  enlarges  their  understanding  as  to  other 
things.  Having  been  accuftomed  to  exercife  their 
judgment  and  reflection  on  religious  fubjects,  they 
are  capable  of  talking  more  fenfibly  on  agriculture, 
politics,  or  any  common  topic  of  indifferent  con- 
verfation. 

Let  me  not  forget  to  fpeak  of  the  middle  ranks 
of  life.  Here,  alfo,  I  fcruple  not  to  affirm,  that 
whatever  fphere  a  man  has  been  bred  in,  or  attained 
to,  religion  is  not  an  injury,  but  an  addition  to  the 
pojitenefs  of  his  carriage.  They  feem  indeed  to 
confefs  their  relation  to  one  another,  by  their  reci- 
procal influence.  In  promjfeuous  converfation,  as 
true  religion  contributes  to  make  men  decent  or 
courteous,  fo  true  politenefs  guards  them  effectually 
from  any  outrage  againft  piety  or  purity.  If  I 
were  unhappily  thrown  into  mixed  or  dangerous 
company,  I  ihould  not  apprehend  any  thing  impro- 
per for  me  to  hear  from  the  moft  wicked  man,  but 
from  the  greateit  clown.  I  have  known  gentlemen 
who  were  infidels  in  principle,  and  whole  lives,  I 
liad  reafon  to  believe,  were  privately  very  bad,  yet 
in  converfation  they  were  guarded,  decent,  and  im- 
proving ;  whereas,  if  there  come  into  company  a 
rough,  unpolifhed  country  gentleman,  no  man  can 
promife  that  he  will  not  break  out  i;ito  fome  pro- 
fane exclamation  or  obfeene  allufion,  which  it  would 
be  wrong,  to  attribute  to  impiety,  fo  much  as  to 
rudentfs  uiid  want  of  reflection. 
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I  have  been  already  too  long  in  the  introduction, 
and  in  giving  the  reafons  for  what  I  propofe  fhall 
make  a  part  of  this  branch  of  the  fubjec"t,  and  yet 
I  mud  make  another  preliminary  remark  :  There 
is  the  greater  neceflity  for  uniting  piety  and  polite- 
nefs  in  the  fyftem  of  family  example,  that  as  piety 
is  by  that  means  inculcated  with  the  greatefl  advan- 
tage, fo  politenefs  can  fcarcely  be  attained  in  any 
other  way.  It  is  very  rare  that  perfons  reach  a 
higher  degree  of  politenefs  than  what  they  have 
been  formed  to  in  the  families  of  their  parents  and 
o:her  near  relations.  True  politenefs  does  not  con- 
fiil  in  drefs,  or  a  few  motions  of  the  body,  but  in  a 
habit  of  fentiment  and  converfation  ;  the  fir  It  may 
be  learned  from  a  mailer,  and  in  a  little  time — the 
lad  only  by  a  long  and  conftant  intercourfe  with 
thofe  who  poffefs,  and  are  therefore  able  to  impart 
it.  As  the  difficulty  is  certainly  greateft  with  the 
female  fex,  becaufe  they  have  fewer  opportunities 
of  being  abroad  in  the  world,  I  (hall  take  an  exam- 
ple from  among  them. 

Suppofe  a  man  of  low  birth,  living  in  the  coun- 
try, by  induftry  and  parnmony  has  become  wealthy, 
and  has  a  daughter  to  whom  he  denres  to  give  a 
genteel  education  ;  he  fends  her  to  your  city  to  a 
boarding  fchool,  for  the  other  which  is  nearer  me 
you  are  pleafed  not  to  think  fufficient  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  She  will  fpeedily  learn  to  buy  expenfive  and 
faihionable  clothes,  and  moft  probably  be  in  the 
very  height  and  extravagance  of  the  fafhion  ;  one  of 
the  fureft  (igns  of  a  vulgar  tafte.  She  may  alfo,  if 
her  capacity  is  tolerable,  get  rid  of  her  ruftic  air 
and  carriage ;  and  if  it  be  better  than  ordinary,  learn 
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to  difcourfe  upon  whatever  topic  is  then  in  vogue, 
and  comes  in  immediately  after  the  weather,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  all  converfation.  But  as  her 
refidence  is  only  for  a  time,  fhe  returns,home,  where 
fhe  can  fee  or  hear  nothing  but  as  before.  Muft 
me  not  relapfe  fpeedily  into  the  fame  vulgarity  of 
fentiment,  and  ^perhaps  the  fame  provincial  dialect, 
to  which  (lie  had  been  accuftomed  from  her  youth  ? 
Neither  is  it  impoffible  that  fhe  may  juft  retain  as 
much  of  the  city  ceremonial,  as  by  the  incongruous 
mixture  will  render  her  ridiculous.  There  is  but 
one  fingle  way  of  efcape,  which  we  have  feen  fome 
young  women  of  merit  and  capacity  take,  which  is. 
to  contract  an  intimacy  with  perfons  of  liberal  i^en^ 
timents  and  higher  breeding,  and  be  as  little  among 
their  relations  as  poffible.  I  have  given  this  de- 
fcription  to  convince  you,  that  it  is  in  their  father^ 
houfe,  and  by  the  converfation  and  manners  to  which 
they  are  there  accuftomed,  that  children  muft  be 
formed  to  politenefs  as  well  as  to  virtue.  I  carry 
this  matter  fo  far,  that  I  think  it  a  difadvantage  to 
be  bred  too  high,  as  wrell  as  too  low.  I  do  not  de- 
fire,  and  have  always  declined  any  opportunities 
given  me  of  having  my  children  refide  long  in  fa- 
milies of  high  rank.  I  was  afraid  they  would  con- 
tract an  air  and  manner  unfui table  to  wmat  was  to 
be  their  condition  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
I  would  wifh  to  give  my  children  as  juft,  as  noble, 
and  as  elegant  fentiments  as  poffible,  to  fit  them  for 
rational  converfation,  but  a  drefs  and  carriage  fuited 
to  their  ftation,  and  not  inconfiftent  with  the  meek- 
nefs  of  the  gofpel. 

Though  the  length  of  this  digreffion,  or  explana- 
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tory   introduction,   has   made   it    impoffible    to    fay 
much   in   this  letter  on  forming  childrens'  char 
and  manners  by  example,  before    I   conclude  I  will 
:    one   direction   which  is  pretty  comprehenrive. 
Give   the   utmoft  attention  to  the  manner  of  recei- 
ving  and  entertaining  ftrangers  in  your  family,  as 
well  as  to  your   fentiments  and  expre  (lions  with  re- 
gard to  them  when  they  are  gone.     I  ani  fully  per- 
fuaded,  that   the   plaineit   and   fhorteit.  road  to  real 
politenefs  of  carriage,  ard  the  moil  a^miable  fort  of 
hclpitality,  is  to  think  of  others  juft  as  a  Chrii 
ought,  and  to   exprefs  thefe  thoughts  with  mod 
and  candour.     This    will  keep  you  at  an  equal  di- 
flance  from  a  furly  and  morofe  carriage  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  fawning  cringing  obfequioufnefs,  or  un- 
neceffary  compliment   and  ceremony,  on  the   otjjer. 
As   thefe   are   circumftances   to    which   children   in 
early  life  are  very  attentive,  and  which  occur  con- 
ftantly  in  their  prefence,  it  is  of  much  moment  wh?t 
fentiments  they  imbibe  from  the  behaviour  of  their 
parents.     I   do    not  mean  only  their  learning  from 
them  an  eafe  and  dignity  of  carriage,   or   the   con- 
trary ;   but  alio,  fome  moral  or   immoral  habits  of 
the   lad   confequence.     If  they  perceive  you  happy 
and   lifted   up   with  the  vilit  or  countenance  of  per- 
sons of  high  rank,  folicitous  to  entertain  them  pro- 
perly, fubmiitive   and   flattering  in  your  manner  of 
fpeaking  to  them,  vain   and   apt   to   boa  ft  of  your 
connection  with  them  ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
perceive  you  hardly  civil  to  perfons  of  inferior  (ta- 
tions    or   narrow-    circumltance=,  impatient  of  their 
company,  and  immediately  fcizin 
of  fheir  departure  to  defpife  or  expofe   them,   will 
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not  this  naturally  lead  the  young  mind  to  conlider 
riches  and  high  ftation  as  the  great  fources  of  earthly 
happinefs  ?  Will  it  not  give  a  ftrong  bias  to  their 
whole  defires  and  ftudies,  as  well  as  vifibly  affect 
their  behaviour  to  others  in  focial  life  ?  Do  not 
think  that  this  is  too  ntce  and  renned  :  the  firil  im- 
preflions  upon  young  per  fans,  though  inconsiderable 
in  themfelves,  have  often  a  great  as  wtll  as  lading 
efFea. 

I  remember  to  have  read  many  years  ago,  in  the 
Archbifhcp  of  Cambray's  Education  of  a  Daughter, 
an  advice  to  parents  to  let  their  children  perceive 
that  they  efteem  others,  not  according  to  their  fta- 
tion or  outward  fplendour,  but  their  virtue  and  real 
worth.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are 
fome  marks  of  refpect  due  to  men  according  to  their 
place  in  civil  life,  which  a  good  man  would  not  fail 
to  give  them,  even  for  confeience  fake.  But  it  is 
an  eafy  matter,  in  perfect  confiftency  with  this,  by 
more  frequent  voluntary  intercourfe,  as  well  as  by 
our  ufual  manner  of  fpeaking,  to  pay  that  homage 
which  is  due  to  piety,  to  exprefs  our  contempt  or 
indignation  at  vice,  or  meannefs  of  every  kind.  I 
think  it  no  inconfiderable  addition  to  this  remark, 
that  we  mould  be  as  cautious  of  eftimating  happi- 
nefs as  virtue  #by  outward  ftation,  and  keep  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  envying  as  from  flattering  the 
great. 

But  what  I  muft  particularly  recommend  to  you, 
is  to  avoid  that  common  but  deteftable  cuftom  of 
receiving  perfons  with  courtefy,  and  all  the  marks 
of  real  friendlhip  in  your  houfe,  and  the  moment 
t!iey  are  gone,  falling  upon  their  character  and  coo* 
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duct  with  unmerciful  feverity.     I  am  fenfible  there 
are  fome   cafes,   though  they  are  not  numerous,   in 
which  it  may  be  lawful  to  fay  of  others  behind  their 
back,  what  it  would  be  at  leafl  imprudent  or  unfafe 
to  fay  in  their  own  prefence.     Neither  would  I  ex- 
clude parents  from  the  advantage  of  pointing  out  to 
their  children  the  miftak.es  and  vices  of  others,  as  a 
warning  or  leflbn  of  inftrudlion  to  themfelves.     Yet 
as  detraction  in  general  is  to  be  avoided  at  all  times, 
fo,  of  all  others,  the  mod  improper  feafon  to  fpeak 
to  any  man's  prejudice  is,  after  you  have  juli  recei- 
ved and  treated   him   in   ?n  hofpitable  manner  as  a 
friend.     There  is  fomething  mean  in  it,   and   fome- 
thing  fo  nearly  allied  to  hypocrify  and  difingenuity, 
that  I  would  not  chufe  to  act  fuch    a   part,   even  to 
*hofe   whom   I   would  take  another   opportunity  of 
pointing  out  to  my  children   as   perfons  whofe  con  - 
verfation  they  mould  avoid,  and  whofe  conduct  they 
ihould  abhor. 

In  every  Ration,  and  among  2I1  ranks,  this  rule  is 
often  tranfgreucd  ;  but  there  is  one  point  in  which 
it  is  more  frequently  and  more  univerfally  tranf- 
greffed  than  in  any  other,  and  that  is  by  turning 
the  abfent  into  ridicule,  for  any  thing  odd  or  auk- 
ward  in  their  behaviour.  I  am  lorry  to  fay  that 
this  is  an  indecorum  that  prevails  in  feveral  families 
of  high  rank.  A  man  of  infeiior  llation,  for  fome 
particular  reafon,  is  admitted  to  their  company. 
He  is  perhaps  not  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
politenefs,  and  the  prefence  of  his  fuperiors,  to 
which  he  is  unaccuilomed,  increafes  his  embaraiT- 
inent.  Immediately  on  his  departure,  a  petulant 
boy  or  giddy  girl  will  fet  alxmt  mimicking  his  mo- 
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tions,  and  repeating  his'phrafes,  to  the  great  enter- 
tainment of  the  company,  who  apparently  derive 
much  felf  -fatisf action  from  a  citcumftance  in  which 
there  is  no.  merit  at  all.  If  any  perfon  renders 
himfelf  juftly  ridiculous,  by  affecting  a  character 
which  he  is  unable  to  fuftain,  let  him  be  treated 
with  the  contempt  he  defer ves.  But  there  is  fome- 
th'mg  \t\y  ungenerous  in  people  treating  their  infe- 
riors with  difdain,  merely  becaufe  the  fame  Provi- 
dence that  made  their  anceftors  great,  left  the  others 
in  a  low  fphere. 

It  has  often  given  me  great  indignation  to  fee  a 
gentleman  or  his  wife,  of  real  worth,  good  under- 
flanding,  but  (imple  manners,  defpifed  and  ridiculed 
for  a  defect  which  they  could  not  remedy,  and  that 
often  by  perfons  the  molt  insignificant  and  frivolous, 
who  never  uttered  a  fenten'ce  in  their  lives  that  de- 
ferred to  be  remembered  or  repeated.  But  if  this 
conduct  is  ungenerous  in  "the  great,  how  diverting  is 
it  to  fee  the  fame  difpofition  carried  down  through 
all  the  inferior  ranks,  and  mewing  itfelf  in  a  filly 
triumph  of  every  clafs  over  thofe  who  are  fuppofed 
to  be  below  them  ?•  I  have  known  many  perfons, 
whofe  ftation  was  not  fuperior  to  mine,  take  g: 
pleafure  in  expreiling  their  contempt  of  vulgar  ideas 
and  low  life  ;  and-even  a  tradei'man's  wife  in  a  dry, 
glorying  over  the  uupolitfied  manners  ot  her  coun- 
try acquaintance. 

Upon   the   whole,   as    there   is   no  difpoiition   to 

which  young  perfons   are   more  prone  than  derifion, 

or,  as   the   author   I   cited  above,   M.  Fenelon,  ex- 

preffes  it,  &'"  efpr*t  mocqueur  et  matin,  and  few  that 

re  more  apt  to  clierifh,   under  the  idea  of 
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its  being  a  fign  of  fprightlinefs  and  vivacity,  there 
is  none  which  a  pious  and  prudent  parent  mould 
take  greater  care  to  reftrain  by  admonition,  and  de- 
flroy  by  a  contrary  example. 


LETTER  V. 

Dear  Sir* 

LET  us  now  proceed  to  conf-der  more  fully 
what  it  is  to  form  children  to  piety  by  exam- 
ple. This  is  a  fubjecl:  of  great  extent,  and  perhaps 
of  difficulty.  The  difficulty,  however,  does  not 
confift  either  in  the  abftrufenefs  of  the  arguments, 
or  uncertainty  of  the  facls  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  but  in  the  minutenefs  or  trifling  nature  of 
the  circumftances,  "taken  feparately,  which  makes 
them  often  either  wholly  unnoticed,  or  greatly  un- 
dervalued. It  is  a  fubjecl  which,  if  I  miftake  not, 
is  much  more  eafily  conceived  than  explained.  If 
you  have  it  conftantly  in  your  mind,  that  your 
whole  vifible  deportment  will  powerfully,  though 
infenfibly,  influence  the  opinions  and  future  conduct 
of  your  children,  it  will  give  a  form  or  colour,  if  I 
may  fpeak-fo,  to  every  thing^you  fay  or  do.  There 
are  numberlefs  and  namelefs  inftances  in  which  this 
reflection  will  make  you  fpeak,  or  refrain  from 
fpeaking  ;  act,  or  abitain  from  fome  circumftances 
of  a&ion  in- what  you  are  engaged  in  ;  nor  will  this 
be  accompanied  with  any  reluctance  in  the  one  cafe, 
or  conftraint  in  the  other. 

But   I   mufl  not  content  myfelf  with  this.     My 
Vol.  Vlil.  *        S 
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profeffion  gives  me  many  opportunities  of  obfer- 
ving,  that  the  imprelTion  made  by  general  truths, 
however  jultly  itated  or  fully  proved,  is  feldom 
ftrong  or  tailing.  Let  me,  therefore,  defcend  to 
practice,  and  illultrate  what  I  have  faid  by  exam- 
ples. Here  again  a  difficulty  occurs.  If  I  give  a 
particular  inftance,  it  v\ill  perhaps  operate  no  far- 
ther than  recommending  a  like  conduct  in  circum- 
ftanccs  the  fame,  or  perhaps  perfectly  iimilar.  For 
example,  I  mig.it  fay,  in  f  peaking  to  the  difadvan- 
tMgk  of  abfent  perfons,  I  befeech  you  never  fail  to 
add  the  reafon  why  you  take  fuch  liberty  ;  and  in- 
deed never  take  that  liberty  at  all,  but  when  it  can 
be  juftified  upon  the  principles  of  prudence,  can- 
dour, and  charity.  A  thing  may  be  right  in  itfelf, 
but  children  mould  be  made  to  fee  why  it  is  right. 
This  is  one  inftance  of  exemplary  caution  ;  but  if  I 
were  to  add  a  dozen  more  to  it,  they  would  only 
be  detached  precepts,  whereas  I  am  anxious  to  take 
in  the  whole  extent  of  edifying  example.  In  order 
to  this,  let  me  range  or  divide  what  I  have  to  fay 
under  diftinct  heads.  A  parent  who  wiihes  that 
his  example  ihould  be  a  fpeaking  leilon  to  his  chil- 
dren, mould  order  it  fo  as  to  convince  them,  that  he 
considers  religion  as  neceffary,  refpectable,  amiable, 
profitable,  and  delightful.  I  am  fenfible  that  fome 
of  thefe  characters  may  feem  fo  nearly  allied,  as 
fcarcely  to  admit  of  a  di (limit  ion.  Many  parts  of  a 
virtuous  conduct  fall  under  more  than  one  of  thefe 
denominations.  Some  actions,  perhaps,  deferve  all 
the  epithets  here  mentioned,  without  exception  and 
without  prejudice  one  of  another.  But  the  diftinc- 
tions  feem  to  me  very  uieful  ;  for  there  is  certainly 
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a  clafs  of  actions  which  may  be  faid  to  belong  pe- 
culiarly, or  at  leaft  eminently,  to  each  of  thefe  diffe- 
rent heads.  By  taking  them  feparately,  therefore, 
it  will  ferve  to  point  out  more  fully  the  extent  of 
your  duty,  and  to  fuggeft  it  when  it  would  not 
otherwife  occur,  as  well  as  to  fet  the  obligation  to 
it  in  the  ftronger  light. 

1.  You  mould,  in  ycur  general  deportment,  make 
your  children  perceive  that  you  look  upon  religion 
as  abfolutely  neceffary.  1  place  this  firft,  becaufe 
it  appears  to  me  firft  both  in  point  of  order  and 
force.  I  am  far  from  being  againft  taking  all  pains 
to  fliew  that  religion  is  rational  and  honourable  in 
itfelf,  and  vice  the  contrary  ;  but  I  defpife  the  fool- 
ilh  refinement  of  thofe  who,  through  fear  of  making 
children  mercenary,  are  for  being  very  fparing  of  the 
mention  of  heaven  or  hell.  Such  conduct  is  apt  to 
make  them  conceive,  that  a  neglect  of  their  duty  is 
only  falling  fhort  of  a  degree  of  honour  and  advan- 
tage, which,  for  the  gratification  of  their  paiTions, 
they  are  very  willing  to  relinquim.  Many  parents 
are  much  more  ready  to  tell  their  children  fuch  or 
fuch  a  thing  is  mean,  and  not  like  a  gentleman,  than 
to  warn  them  that  they  will  thereby  incur  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  their  Maker.  But  when  the  practices 
are  really  and  deeply  criminal,  as  in  fwearing  and 
lying,  it  is  quite  improper  to  reft  the  matter  there. 
I  admit  that  they  are  both  mean,  and  that  juftice 
ought  to  be  done  to  them  in  this  refpect,  but  I  con- 
tend that  it  fhould  only  be  a  fecondary  considera- 
tion. 

Let   not  human  reafonings  be  put  in  the  balance 
with  divine  vvifdom.     The  care  of  our  fouls  is  re- 
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prefented*  in  Scripture  as  the  one  ihing  needful.  He 
makes  a  miserable  bargain,  who  gains  the  whole 
world  and  lofes  his  own  foul.  It  is  not  the  native 
beauty  of  virtue,  or  the  outward  credit  of  it,  or  the 
inward  fatisfaction  arifing  from  it,  or  even  all  thefe 
combined  together,  that  will  be  fufticient  to  change 
our  natures  and  govern  our  conduit,  but  a  deep  con- 
viction, that  unlefs  we  are  reconciled  to  God,  ve- 
rnal! without  doubt  perifti  everlaitingly. 

You  will  fay  this  is  very  true,  and  very  fit  for  a 
pulpit,  but  What  is  that  clafs  of  actions  that  mould 
imprefs  it  habitually  on  the  minds  of  children  ? 
Perhaps  you  will  even  fay,  what  one  action  will  any 
good  man  be  guilty  of,  much  more  habitual  con- 
duct, that  can  tend  to  weaken  their  belief  of  it  ? 
This  is  the  very  point  which  I  mean  to  explain.  It 
is  certainly  pomble  that  a  man  may  at  ftated  times 
give  out,  that  he  looks  upon  religion  to  be  abfo» 
lut-ely  necefTary,  and  ytt  his  conduct,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, may  have  no  tendency  to  imprefs  this  on 
the  minds  of  his  children.  If  he  fuffers  particular 
religious  duties  to  be  eafily  difplaced,  to  be  fhorten- 
ed,  poltponed,  or  omitted,  upon  the  moft  trifling 
accounts,  depend  upon  it,  this  will  make  religion 
in  general  feem  lefs  necefTary  to  thofe  who  obferve 
it.  If  an  unpleafant  day  will  keep  a  man  from 
public  worfnip,  when  perhaps  a  hurricane  will  not 
keep  him  from  an  election  meeting  ;  if  he  chufes  to 
take  phylic,  or  give  it  to  his  children  on  the  Lord's 
day,  when  it  could  be  done  with  equal  eafe  on  the 
day  before  or  after  ;  if  he  will  more  readily  allow 
his  fervants  to  pay  a  vifit  to  their  friends  on  that 
day  than  any  other,  though  he  has  reafon  to  believe 
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they  will  fpend  it  in  junketing  and  idlenefs— it  will 
not  be  eafy  to  avoid  fufpecting,  that  worldly  advan- 
tage is  what  determines  his  choice. 

Take  an  example  or  two  more  on  this  head. 
Suppofing  a  man  ufuatty  to  worlhip  God  in  his  fa- 
mily, if  he  fometimes  omits  it,  if  he  allow  every 
little  bufinefs  to  interfere  with  it,  if  company  will 
make  him  difpenfe  with  it,  or  fhift  it  from  its  pro- 
per feafon,  believe  me,  the  idea  of  religion  being 
every  man's  nrlt  and  great  concern,  is  in  a  good 
meafure  weakened,  if  not  wholly  loft.  It  is  a  very 
nice  thing  in  religion  to  know  the  real  connexion 
betwTeen,  and  the  proper  mixture  of  fpirit  and  form. 
The  form  wiihout  the  fpirit  is  good  for  nothing  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fpirit  without  the  form 
never  yet  exifted.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  pun&ual,- 
and  even  fcrupulous  regularity,  in  all  thofe  duties 
that  occur  periodically,  is  the  way  to  make  them 
eafy  and  pleafant  to  thofe  who  attend  them.  They 
alfo  become,  like  all  other  habits,  in  feme  degree 
neceffary  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  have  been  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  them,  feel  an  uneafinefs  in  families  where 
they  are  generally  or  frequently  neglected.  I  can- 
not help  alfo  mentioning  to  you,  the  great  danger 
of  paying  and  receiving  vifits  on  the  Lord's  day, 
unlefs  when  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary.  It  is  a  mas- 
ter not  merely  difficult,  but  wholly  impracticable  in 
fuch  cafes,  to  guard  effectually  againft  improper^ 
fubjecb  of  convention.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  for  let 
the  converfation  be  what  it  will,  I  contend  that  the 
duties  of  the  family  and  the  clofet  are  fully  fufficient 
to  employ  the  whole  time  ;  which  rauft  therefore 
&3 
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be  wafted  or  mifapplied  by  the  interccurfe  of  ftran- 
gers. 

I  only  further  obferve,  that  I  know  no  circum- 
ftance  from  which  your  opinion  of  the  neceflity  of 
religion  will  appear  with  the  greater  clearnefs,  or 
carry  in  it  greater  force,  than  your  behaviour  to- 
wards, and  treatment  of  your  children  in  time  of 
dangerous  ficknefs.  Certainly  there  is  no  time  in 
their  whole  lives  when  the  neceffity  appears  more 
urgent,  or  the  opportunity  more  favourable,  for  im- 
prefling  their  minds  with  a  fenfe  of  the  things  that 
belong  to  their  peace.  What  mall  we  fay  then  of 
thofe  parents  who,  through  fear  of  alarming  their 
minds,  and  augmenting  their  diforder,  will  not  fuf- 
fer  any  mention  te  be  made  to  them  of  the  approach 
of  death,  or  the  importance  of  eternity  ?  I  will  re- 
late to  you  an  example  of  this.  A  young  gentle- 
man of  eftate  in  my  parifh  was  taken  ill  of  a  dan- 
gerous fever  in  a  friend's  houfe  at  a  diftance.  I 
went  to  fee  him  in  his  illnefs,  and  his  mother,  a 
widow  lady,  intreated  me  not  to  fay  any  thing 
alarming  to  him,  and  not  to  pray  with  him,  but  to 
go  to  prayer  in  another  room,  wherein  me  wifely 
obferved,  it  would  have  the  fame  effect.  The 
young  man  himfelf  foon  found  that  I  did  not  aft  as 
he  had  expected,  and  was  fo  impatient  that  it  be- 
came neceffary  to  give  him  the  true  reafon.  On 
ihis  he  butted  in  the  mod  pofitive  manner,  that  all 
reftriction ,  fhoukl  be  taken  off,  which  was  done. 
What  was  the  confequence  ?  He  was  exceedingly 
pleafed  and  compofed  ;  and  if  this  circumftance  did 
not  haflen,  it  certainly  neither  hindered  nor  retarded 
1  cover j. 
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Be  pleafed  to  remark,  that  the  young  gentleman 
here  fpoken  of,  neither  was  at  that  time,  nor  is  yet, 
fo  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  truly  religious  ;  and 
therefore  I  have  formed  a  fixed  opinion,  that  in  thi?, 
as  in  many  other  inflances,  the  wifdom  of  man  dif- 
appoints  itfelf.  Pious  advice  and  confolation,  if  but 
tolerably  adminiftered  in  ficknefs,  are  not  only  ufe- 
ful  to  the  foul,  but  ferve  particularly  to  calm  an 
agitated  mind,  to  bring  the  animal  fpirits  to  an  eafy 
flow,  and  the  whole  frame  into  fuch  a  date  as  will 
beft  favour  the  operation  of  medicine,  or  the  efforts 
of  the  conititution,  to  throw  off  or  conquer  the  dif- 
eafe. 

Suffer  me  to  wander  a  little  from  my  fubjeft,  by 
obferving   to   you,  that  as  I  do  not  think  the  great 
are   to    be    much  envied  for  any  thing,   fo  they  are 
truly  and   heartily   to   be   pitied  for   the   deception 
that  is   ufually  put  upon  them  by  fiattery  and   falfe 
tendernefs.     Many  of  them  are  brought  up  with  fo 
much  delicacy,  that  they  are  never  fuffered   to  fee 
any  miferable  or  afflicting  object,  nor,    fo  far  as  can 
be  hindered,  to   hear  any  affecting  ftory  of  diftrefs. 
If  they  themfelves  are   fick,   how  many  abfurd  and 
palpable  lies  are  told  them  by  their  friends  ?   and  as 
for   phyucians,    1    may   fafely  fay  few  of  them   are 
much   confeience-bound  in  this  matter.     Now,   let 
the    fuccefs   of  thefe  meafures  be  what  it  will,  the 
only  fruit   to   be  reaped   from   them  is,  to  make  a 
poor  dying  (inner  miltake  his  or  her  condition,    and 
vainly   dream  of  earthly  happintfs  while  haftening 
to  the  pit  of  perditon.      But,  as  I  faid  before,  men 
are  oft?n  taken    in    their   own  craftinefs.      It  often- 
times happens   that  fuch   perfons,  by  an  ignorant 
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fervant,  or  officious  neighbour,  or  fome  unlucky 
accident,  make  a  fudden  difcovery  of  their  true  fili- 
ation, and  the  {hock  frequently  proves  fatal.  O 
how  much  more  defirable  is  it,  how  much  more  like 
the  reafon  of  men,  as  well  as  the  faith  of  Chri- 
ftians,  to  confider  and  prepare  for  what  mull  inevi- 
tably come  to  pafs  !  I  cannot  eafily  conceive  any 
thing  more  truly  noble,  than  for  a  perfon  in  health 
and  vigour,  in  honour  and  opulence,  by  voluntary 
reflection  to  fympathize  with  others  in  diftrefs,  and 
by  a  well-founded  confidence  in  divine  mercy,  to 
obtain  the  victory  over  the  fear  of  death. 

2.  You  ought  to  live  fo  as  to'make  religion  ap- 
pear refpectable.  Religion  is  a  venerable  thing  in 
itfelf,  and  it  fpreads  an  air  of  dignity  over  a  perfon's 
whole  deportment.  I  have  feen  a  common  tradef- 
man,  merely  becaufe  he  was  a  man  of  true  piety 
and  undeniable  worth,  treated  by  his  children,  ap- 
prentices, and  fervants,  with  a  much  greater  degree 
of  deference  and  fubmimon  than  is  commonly  given 
to  men  of  fnperior  ftation  without  that  character. 
Many  of  the  fame  meannelTes  are  avoided,  by  a 
gentleman  from  a  principle  of  honour,  and  by  a- 
good  man  from  a  principle  of  confcience.  The  firft 
keeps  out  of  the  company  of  common  people,  be- 
caufe they  are  below  him  ;  the  laft  is  cautious  of 
mixing  with  them,  becaufe  of  that  levity  and  pro- 
fanenefs  that  is  to  be  expected  from  them.  If,  then, 
religion  is  really  venerable  when  fincere,  a  refpec- 
tabW  conduct  ought  to  be  maintained,  as  a  proof  of 
your  own  integrity,  as  well  as  to  recommend  it  to 
your  children.  To  this  add,  if  you  pleafe,  that  as 
reverence  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  children  to  their 
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parents,  any  thing  that  tends  to  leffen  it  is  more 
deeply  felt  by  them  than  by  others  who  obferve  it. 
When  Lhave  feen  a  parent,  in  the  prefence  of  his 
child,  meanly  wrangling  with  his  fervant,  telling 
extravagant  ftories,  or  otherwife  expoling  his  vani- 
ty, credulity,  or  folly,  I  have  felt  juft  the  fame  pro- 
portion of  fympathy  and  tendernefs  for  the  one,  that 
I  did  of  contempt  or  indignation  at  the  other. 

What  has  been  faid  will  in  part  explain  the  er- 
rors which  a  parent  ought  to  fhun,  and  what  cir- 
cumftances  he  ought  to  attend  to,  that  religion  may 
appear  refpeclable.  All  meanneffes,  whether  of 
fentiment,  converfation,  drefs,  manners,  or  employ- 
ment, are  carefully  to  be  avoided.  You  will  apply 
this  properly  to  yourfelf.  I  m3y,  however,  juft 
mentiov,  that  there  is  a  confiderable  difference  in  all 
thefe  particulars,  according  to  mens'  different  ita- 
tions.  The  fame  aclions  are  mean  in  one  ftation 
that  are  not  fo  in  another.  The  thing  itfelf,  how- 
ever, (till  remains  :  as  there  is  an  order  and  clean- 
linefs  at  the  table  of  tradefmen,  that  is  different  from 
the  elegance  of  a  gentleman's,  or  the  fumptuoufnefs 
of  a  prince's  or  nobleman's.  But  to  make  the  mat- 
ter ftill  plainer  by  particular  examples  : — I  look 
¥pon  talkativenefs  and  vanity  to  be  among  the 
greateft  enemies  to  dignity.  It  is  needlefs  to  fay 
how  much  vanity  is  contrary  to  true  religion  ;.  and 
as  to  the  other,  which  may  feem  rather  an  infir- 
mity than  a  (in,  we  are  exprefily  cautioned  againfl 
it,  and  commanded  to  be  fvvift  to  hear  and  flow  to 
fpeak.  Sudden  anger,  too,  and  loud  clamorous 
fcolding,  are  at  once  contrary  to  piety  and  dignity. 
Parents  fhould  therefore  acquire,  as   much  as  pofli- 
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ble,  a  compofure  of  fpirit  and  meeknefs  of  language ; 
nor  arc  there  many  c ire  11m fiances  that  will  more  re- 
commend religion  to  children,  when  they  fee  that 
this  felf- command  is  the  effect  of  principle  and  a 
fenfe  of  duty. 

There  is  a  weaknefs  I  have  obferved  in  many  pa- 
rents, to  fhew  a  partial  iondnefs  for  fome  of  their 
children,  to  the  neglect,  and  in  many  cafes  approach- 
ing to  a  jealoufy  or  hatred  of  others.  Sometimes 
we  fee  a  mother  difcover  an  exceflive  partiality  to  a 
handfome  daughter,  in  companion  of  thofe  that  are 
more  homely  in  their  figure.  This  is  a  barbarity 
which  would  be  truly  incredible,  did  not  experience 
prove  that  it  really  exifls.  One  would  think  they 
fhould  rather  be  excited  by  natural  affection,  to  give 
all  poffible  encouragement  to  thofe  who  labour  un- 
der a  difadvantage,  and  beftow  every  attainable  ac- 
complifhment  to  balance  the  defects  of  outward 
form.  At  other  times  we  fee  a  partiality  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  at  all,  where  the  moll  ugly, 
peevifh,  froward  child  of  the  whole  family,  is  the 
favourite  of  both  parents.  Reafon  ought  to  coun- 
teract: thefe  errors,  but  piety  ought  to  extirpate  them 
entirely.  I  do  not  flay  to  mention  the  bad  effects 
that  flow  from  them,  my  purpofe  being  only  to 
fhew  the  excellence  of  that  character  which  is  ex- 
empted from  them. 

The  real  dignity  of  religion  will  alfo  appear  in 
the  conduct  of  a  good  man  towards  his  fervants.  It 
will  point  out  the  true  and  proper  diltinction  be- 
tween condefcenfion  and  meannefs.  Humility  is  the 
very  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  ;  therefore  hear  your  fer- 
vants  with   patience,   examine  their  conduct   with 
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candour,  treat  them  with  all  the  humanity  and  gen- 
tlenefs  that  is  confident  with  unremitted  authority  ; 
when  they  are  lick,  vifit  them  in  pet  ion,  provide 
remedies  for  them,  fympathize  with  them,  and 
mew  them  that  you  do  lb  ;  take  care  of  their  inte- 
refts  ;  aflift  them  with  your  counfel  and  influence  to 
obtain  what  is  their  right.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
never  make  yourfelf  their  proper  companion  ;  do 
not  feem  to  tafte  their  fociety  ;  do  not  hear  their 
jokes,  or  afk  their  news,  or  tell  them  yours.  Be- 
lieve me,  this  will  never  make  you  either  beloved 
or  efleemed  by  your  fervants  themfelves  ;  and  it 
will  greatly  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  true  reli- 
gion in  the  eyes  of  your  children.  Suffer  me  alfo 
to  caution  you  againll  that  moft  unjuft  and  illiberal 
practice,  of  exercifing  your  wit  in  humorous  ftrokes 
upon  your  fervants,  before  company,  or  while  they 
wait  at  table.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  lb  evidently 
mean,  that  is  at  the  fame  time  fo  common.  It  is, 
I  think,  juft  fucli  a  cowardly  thing  as  to  beat  a 
man  who  is  bound  ;  becaufe  the  fervant,  however 
happy  a  repartee  might  occur  to  him,  is  not  at  li- 
berty to  anfwer,  but  at  the  riik  of  having  his  bones 
broken.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  rea- 
fon,  refinement,  and  liberal  manners,  teach  exactly 
the  fame  thing  with  religion  ;  and  I  am  happy  in 
being  able  to  add,  that  religion  is  generally  the 
moil  powerful,  as  well  as  the  moil  uniform  princi- 
ple of  decent  conduct. 

I  ihall  have  done  with  this  particular  when  I 
have  obferved,  that  thole  who  are  engaged  in  pub- 
blic,  or  what  I  may  call  political  life,  have  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  making  religion  appear  truly 
refpettable.     What  I  mean  is,  by  fhewing  them- 
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felves  firm  and  incorruptible  in  fupporting  thofe 
meafures  that  appear  bed  calculated  for  promoting 
the  intereil  of  religion  and  the  good  of  mankind. 
In  all  thefe  cafes  I  admire  that  man  who  has  prin- 
ciples, whofe  principles  are  known,  and  whom 
every  body  defpairs  of  being  able  to  feduce,  or 
bring  over  to  the  opposite  iutereft.  I  do  not  com- 
mend furious  and  intemperate  zeal.  Steadinefs  is  a 
much  better,  and  quite  a  different  thing.  I  would 
contend  with  any  man  who  mould  fpeak  moll 
calmly,  but  I  would  alfo  contend  -  with  him  who 
mould  act  mod  firmly.  As  for  your  placebo's, 
your  prudent,  courtly,  compliant  gentlemen,  whofe 
vote  in  AiTembly  will  tell  you  where  they  dined 
the  day  before,  I  hold  them  very  cheap  indeed,  as 
you  very  well  know.  I  do  not  enter  further  into 
this  argument,  but  conclude  at  this  time  by  obfer- 
ving,  that  public  meafures  are  always  embraced 
under  pretence  of  principle,  and  therefore  an  uni- 
form uncorrupted  public  character  is  one  of  the  befl 
evidences  of  real  principle.  The  free-thinking 
gentry  tell  us  upon  this  fubj:c~t,  that  "  every  man 
has  his  price."  It  lies  out  of  my  way  to  attempt 
refuting  them  at  prefent,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  there 
are  many  whofe  price  is  far  above  their  reach.  If 
fome  of  my  near  relations,  who  took  fo  much  pains 
to  attach  me  to  the  intereft  of  evangelical  truth,  had 
been  governed  by  court  influence  in  their  political 
conduct,  it  had  not  been  in  my  power  to  have  ef- 
teemed  their  character,  or  perhaps  to  have  adhered 
to  their  inftructions.  But  as  things  now  (land,  I 
have  done  both  from  the  beginning,  and  I  hope 
God  will  enable  me,  by  his  grace,  to  continue  to  do 
fo  to  the  end  of  life. 
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I  Offer,  with  fome  heiitation,  a  few  reflexions 
.  upon  the  married  ftate.  I  exprefs  mvfelf  thus, 
becaufe  the  fubje&  has  been  fo  often  and  fo  fully 
treated,  and  by  writers  of  the  firft  clafs,  that  it  may 
be. thought  nothing  now  remains  to  be  faid  that  can 
merit  attention.  My  only  apology  is,  that  what  I 
offer  is  the  fruit  of  real  observation  and  perfonal  re- 
flection. It  is  not  a  copy  of  any  man's  writings, 
but  of  my  own  thoughts  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  fen- 
timents  fnould  not  be  in  themfelves  wholly  new, 
they  may  poffibly  appear  in  a  light  not  altogether 
common.  I  fhall  give  you  them  in  the  way  of 
aphorifms  or  obfervations  ;  and  fubjoin  to  each,  a 
few  thoughts  by  way  of  proof  or  illuftration. 
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I.  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  rcafon  or 
public  utility,  than  the  conversation  and  writings  of 
thofe  who  turn  matrimony  into  ridicule  ;  yet  it  is, 
in  many  cafes,  as  weakly  defended  as  it  is  unjuftly 
attacked. 

Thofe  who  treat  marriage  with  ridicule,  act  in 
direct  and  deliberate  oppofition  to  the  order  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  to  the  conftitution  of  the  fociety  of 
which  they  are  members.  The  true  reafon  why 
they  are  borne  with  fo  patiently  is,  that  the  Author 
of  our  nature  has  implanted  in  us  inftinctive  pro- 
pensities, which  are  fey  much  too  ftrong  for  their 
feeble  attacks.  But  if  we  are  to  eilimate  the  ma- 
lignity of  a  man's  conduct  or  fentiments,  not  from 
their  effect,  but  from  their  native  tendency,  and  his 
inward  difpofition,  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  any 
thing  more  criminal  than  an  attempt  to  bring  mar- 
riage into  difefteem.  It  is  plainly  an  effort,  not 
only  to  deftroy  the  happinefs,  but  to  prevent  the 
exiftence  of  human  nature.  A  man  who  continues 
through  life  in  a  {ingle  (late,  ought  in  juflice  to  en- 
deavour to  fatisfy  the  Public  that  his  cafe  is  lingu- 
lar, and  that  he  has  fome  infuperable  obilacle  to 
plead  in  his  excufe.  If,  inflead  of  this,  he  reafons 
in  defence  of  his  own  conduct,  and  takes  upon  him 
to  condemn  that  of  others,  it  is  at  once  incredible 
and  abfurd  ;  that  is  to  fay,  he  can  fcarcely  be  belie- 
ved to  be  finccre  ;  and  whether  he  be  fincere  or  not, 
he  deierves  to  be  detefled. 

In  fupport  of  the  lair,  part  of  my  remark,  let  it 
be  obferved,  that  thofe  who  write  in  defence  of 
marriage,  ufually  give  fuch  fublime  and  exalted 
delciiptions,  as    are   not  realized   in   one  cafe  of  a 
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thoufand,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  jufl  motive  to 
a  coniiderate  man.  Inftead  of  infilling  on  the  abso- 
lute neceffity  of  marriage  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate, 
and  the  folid  advantages  that  arife  from  it  in  ordi- 
nary cafes,  they  give  us  a  certain  refined  idea  of  fe- 
licity, which  hardly  exifls  any  where  but  in  the 
writer's  imagination.  Even  the  Spectator,  than 
whom  there  is  hardly  in  our  language  a  more  jufl 
and  rational  writer,  after  faying  many  excellent 
things  in  defence  of  marriage,  fcarcely  ever  fails  to 
draw  the  character  of  a  lady  in  fiich  terms,  that  I 
may  fafely  fay,  not  above  one  that  anfwers  the  de- 
fcription  is  to  be  found  in  a  parifh,  or  perhaps  a 
country.  Now,  is  it  not  much  better  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  force  of  nature,  than  to  urge  it  by 
fuch  arguments  as  thefe  ?  Is  the  manner  of  think- 
ing induced  by  fuch  writings,  likely  to  batten  or 
poftpone  a  man's  entering  into  the  marriage  frate  ? 

There  is  alfo  a  fault  I  think  to  be  found  in  al- 
mofl  every  writer  who  fpeaks  in  favour  of  the  fe- 
male fex,  that  they  overrate  the  charms  of  the  out- 
ward form.  This  is  the  cafe  in  all  romances,  a 
clafs  of  writings  to   which  the  wTorld  is-  very  little 

bted.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  plays, 
where  the  heroine  for  certain,  and  often  all  the  la- 
dies that  are  introduced,  are  reprefented  as  inimitab]  v 
beautiful.  Even  Mr  Addifon  himfelf,  in  his  ad- 
mirable description  of  Martia  which  he  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  Juba,  though  it  begins  with, 

'Tis  not  a  Jet  of  features  or  complexion,  &c. 
yet  could  not  help  infer  ting, 

True  fie  is  fair  ;    0,  how  dhinely  fair  ! 

T3 
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Now,  I  apprehend  this  is  directly  contrary  to  what 
fhould  be  the  defign  of  every  moral  writer.  Men 
are  naturally  too  apt  to  be  carried  away  with  the 
admiration  of  a  beautiful  face.  Muft  it  not,  there- 
fore, confirm  them  in  this  error,  when  beauty  is 
made  an  eiTential  part  of  every  amiable  character  ? 
The  preference  fuch  writers  pretend  to  give  to  the 
mental  qualities,  goes  but  a  little  way  to  remedy 
the  evil.  If  they  are  never  feparated  in  the  de- 
fcription,  wherever  men  find  the  one  they  will  pre- 
fume  upon  the  other.  But  is  this  according  to 
truth,  or  agreeable  to  experience  ?  What  vaft  num- 
bers of  the  mofl  valuable  women  are  to  be  found, 
who  are  by  no  means  "  divinely  fair  !"  Are  thefe 
all  to  be  neglected  then  ?  Or  is  it  not  certain,  from 
experience,  that  there  is  not  a  fingle  quality  on 
which  matrimonial  happinefs  depends  fo  little  as 
outward  form  ?  Every  other  quality  that  is  good 
will  go  a  certain  length  to  atone  for  what  is  bad  ; 
as,  for  example,  if  a  woman  is  active  and  induftri- 
ous  in  her  family,  it  will  make  a  hufband  bear  with 
more  patience  a  little  anxiety  of  countenance,  or 
fretfulnefs  of  temper,  though  in  themfelves  difa- 
greeable.  But  (always  fuppofing  the  honey,  moon 
to  be  over)  I  do  not  think  that  beauty  atones  in  the 
leaft  degree  for  any  bad  quality  whatfoever  ;  it  is, 
on  the  contrary,  an  aggravation  of  them,  being 
confidered  as  a  breach  of  faith,  or  deception,  by 
holding  cut  a  falfe  fignal. 

2.  In  the  married  (late  in  general,  there  is  not  fo 
much  happinefs  as  young  lovers  dream  of ;  nor  is 
there  by  far  fo  much  uuhappinefs  as  loofe  authots 
uuiverfully  fuppofe* 
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The  firft  part  of  this  aphorifra  will  probably  be 
eafily  admitted.  Before  mentioning,  however,  the 
little  I  mean  to  fay  upon  it,  I  beg  leave  to  obferve, 
that  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  blame  the  tender- 
nefs  and  fervency  of  affection  by  which  the  fexes 
are  drawn  to  one  another,  and  that  generous  devo- 
tednefs  of  heart  which  is  often  to  be  feen  on  one, 
and  fometimes  on  both  fides.  This  is  nature  itfelf, 
and'  when  under  the  reftr*int  of  reafon,  and  govern- 
ment of  prudence,  may  be  greatly  fubfervient  to 
the  future  happinefs  of  life.  But  there  is  certainly 
an  extravagance  of  fentiment  and  language  on  this 
fubjeft,  that  is  at  once  ridiculous  in  itfelf,  and  the 
proper  caufe,  in  due  time,  of  wretchednefs  and  dis- 
appointment. 

Let  any  man,  who  has  outlived  thefe  fenfations 
himfelf,  and  has  leifure  to  be  amufed,  dip  a  little 
into  the  love  fongs  that  have  been  compofed  and 
published,  from  Anacreon  to  the  prefent  day,  and 
what  a  fund  of  entertainment  will  he  find  provided 
for  him  !  The  heathen  gods  and  goddelfes  are  the 
ftanding  and  lawful  means  of  celebrating  the  praifes 
of  a  miftrefs,  before  whom,  no  doubt,  Venus  for 
beauty,  and  Minerva  for  wifdom,  mull  go  for  no- 
thing. Every  image  in  nature  has  been  called  up 
to  heighten  our  idea  of  female  charms — the  palenefs 
of  the  lily,  the  frefhnefs  of  the  rofe,  the  blufh  of 
the  violet,  and  the  vermilion  of  the  peach.  This 
is  even  "Tt ill  nothing.  One  of  the  moft  approved 
topics  of  a  love-fick  writer  is,  that  all  nature  fades 
and  mourns  at  the  abfence  of  his  fair,  and  puts  on 
a  new  bloom  at  her  approach.  All  this,  we  know 
well,  has  place  only  in  his  imagination  j  for  nature 
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proceeds  quietly  in  her  courfe,  without  minding  him 
and  his  charmer  in  the  leaft.  But  we  are  not  yet 
done.  The  glory  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  the  luftre 
of  the  fun  himfclf,  and  even  the  joys  of  heaven,  are 
frequently  and  familiarly 'introduced,  to  exprefs  a 
lover's  happinefs  or  hopes,  Flames,  darts,  arrows, 
and  lightning  from  a  female  eye,  have  been  expref- 
fions  as  old  at  leaft  as  the  art  of  writing,  and  arc 
Hill  in  full  vogue.  Some  of  thefe  we  can  find  no 
other  fault  with,  than  that  they  are  a  little  outre, 
as  the  French  exprefs  it;  but  I  confefs  I  have  fome- 
times  been  furprifed  at  the  choice  of  lightning,  be- 
caufe  it  is  capable  of  a  double  application,  and  may 
put  us  in  mind  that  fome  wives  have  lightning  in 
their  eyes  fufficient  to  terrify  a  hufband,  as  well  as 
the  maids  have  to  confume  a  lover. 

Does  not  all  this  plainly  fbew,  that  young  per- 
fons  are  apt  to  indulge  themfelves  with  romantic 
expectations  of  a  delight,  both  ecftatic  and  perma- 
nent, fuch  as  never  did,  and  never  can  exift  ?  And 
does  it  not  at  the  fame  time  expofe  matrimony  to 
the  feoffs  of  libertines,  who,  knowing  that  thefe 
raptures  mud  foon  come  to  an  end,  think  it  fuffi- 
cient to  difparage  the  ftate  itfelf,  that  fome  incon- 
fiderate  perfons  have  not  met  wTith  in  it  what  it  was 
never  intended  to  bellow  ? 

I  proceed  therefore  to  obferve,  that  there  is  not 
by  far  fo  much  unhappinefs  in  the  married  ftate  in 
general,  as  loofe  authors  univerfally  fuppofe.  I 
chufe  to  ftate  the  argument  in  this  manner,  becauie 
it  is  much  more  fatisfying  than  drawing  pictures  of 
the  extremes  on  either  hand.  It  fignifies  very  little, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  defcribe  the  ftate  of  a  few  per- 
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fons  diftinguifhed  for  underftanding,  fuccefsful  in 
life,  refpe&ed  by  the  Public,  and  dear  to  one  ano- 
ther >  or,  on  the  other,  thofe  hateful  brawls  which 
by  and  bve  produce  an  advertifement  in  the  news- 
papers, "  Whereas  Sarah,  the  wife  of  the  fubfcri- 
ber,  has  eloped  from  his  bed  and  board,"  &.c.  If 
we  would  treat  of  this  matter  with  propriety,  we 
mtift  conuder  how  it  ftands  among  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind. The  proportion,  then,  I  mean  to  eftabliih 
is,  that  there  is  much  lefs  unhappinefs  in  the  ma- 
trimonial ftate  than  is  often  apprehended,  and  indeed 
as  much  real  comfort  as  there  is  any  ground  to  ex- 

To  fupport  this  truth  I  obferve,  that  taking  man- 
kind throughout,  we  find  much  more  fatisfaetion 
n?d  chec-rAi'Tiefs  in  the  married  than  in  the  nngl#. 
In  proportion  to  their  numbers,  I  think  of  thofe 
that  are  grown  up  to  maturer  years,  or  paft  the  me- 
ridian of  life,  there  is  a  much  greater  degree  of 
peeviihnefs  and  difcontent,  whimficalnefs  and  pecu- 
liarity, in  the  lall  than  in  the  firft.  The  profpecT: 
of  continuing  fmgle  to  the  end  of  life,  Barrows  the 
mind,  and  clofes  the  heart.  I  knew  an  inilance  of 
a  gentleman  of  good  eflate,  who  lived  fingle  till  he 
was  paft  forty,  and  he  was  efteemed  by  all  his 
neighbours,  not  only  fragad  but  mean  in  fome  parts 
of  his  condu6l.  This  fame  perfon  afterwards  mar- 
rying, and  having  children,  every  bodv  obfervcd 
that  he  became  liberal  and  open-hearted  on  the 
change,  when  one  would  have  thought  he  had  a 
ftronger  motive  than  before  to  fave  and  hoard  up. 
On  this  a  neighbour  of  his  made  a  remark,  as  a 
philofopher,  that  every  ultimate  palEon   is  fire. 
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than  an  intermediate  one  ;  that  a  fmgle  perfon  loves 
wealth  immediately,  and  on  its  own  account ;  where- 
as a  parent  can  fcarcely  help  preferring  his  children 
before  it,  and  valuing  it  only  for  their  fakes. 

This  leads  me  to  obferve,  that  marriage  muft.be, 
the  fource  of  happinefs,  as  being  the  immediate 
caufe  of  many  other  relations  the  moft  interefting 
and  delightful.  I  cannot  eafily  figure  to  myfelf  any 
man  who  does  not  look  upon  it  as  the  nrft  of  earthly 
bleffings  to  have  children,  to  be  the  objects  of  at- 
tachment and  care  when  they  are  young,  and  to 
inherit  his  name  and  fubftance  when  he  himfelf 
mud,  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  go  off  the  ftage. 
Does  not  this  very  circumftance  give  unfpeak.able 
dignity  to  each  parent  in  the  other's  eye,  and  ferve 
to  increafe  and  confirm  that  union,  which  youthful 
paflion  and  lefs  durable  motives  firft  occafioned  to 
take  place  ?  I  rather  chufe  to  mention  this  argu- 
ment, becaufe  neither  exalted  understandings,  nor 
elegance  of  manners,  are  neceflary  to  give  it  force. 
It  is  felt  by  the  peafant  as  wTell  as  by  the  prince  ; 
and,  if  we  believe  fome  obfervers  on  human  life,  its 
influence  is  not  lefs^  but  greater,  in  the  lower  than 
in  the  higher  ranks. 

Before  I  proceed  to  any  further  remarks,  I  muft 
fay  a  few  words  to  prevent  or  remove  a  deception 
which  very  probably  leads  many  into  error  on  this 
fubjecT:.  It  is  no  other  than  a  man's  fuppofing  what 
would  not  give  him  happinefs  cannot  give  it  to  ano- 
ther. Becaufe,  perhaps,  there  are  few  married  wo- 
men, whofe  perfons,  converfation,  manners  and 
conduct,  are  altogether  to  his  tafte,  he  takes  upon 
him  to  conclude  that  the  hufbands,  in  thefe  nume- 
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rous  inftances,  mufl  lead  a  miferable  life.  Is  it 
needful  to  fay  any  thing  to  mew  the  fallacy  of  this  ? 
The  taftes  and  difpofitions  of  men  are  as  various  as 
their  faces  ;  and  therefore  what  is  difpleafing  to  one 
may  be,  not  barely  tolerable,  but  agreeable  to  ano- 
ther. I  have  known  a  hufband  delighted  with  his 
wife's  fluency  and  poignancy  of  fpeech  in  fcolding 
her  fervants,  and  another  who  was  not  able  to  bear 
the  lead  noife  of  the  kind  with  patience. 

Having  obviated  this  miftake,  it  will  be  proper 
to  obferve,  that  through  all  the  lower  and  middle 
ranks  of  life,  there  is  generally  a  good  meafure  of 
matrimonial  or  domeftic  comfort,  when  their  cir- 
cumftances  are  eafy,  or  their  eftate  growing.  This 
is  eafily  accounted  for,  not  only  from  their  being 
free  from  one  of  the  mod  ufual  caufes  of  peevifh- 
nefs  and  difcontent,  but  becaufe  the  affairs  of  a  fa- 
mily are  very  feldom  in  a  thriving  (late,  unlefs  both 
contribute  their  (hare  of  diligence ;  fo  that  they  have 
not  only  a  common  happinefs  to  fhare,  but  a  joint 
merit  in  procuring  it.  Men  may  talk  in  raptures 
of  youth  and  beauty,  wit  and  fprightlinefs,  and  an. 
hundred  other  mining  qualities  ;  but  after  feven  years 
cohabitation,  not  one  of  them  is  to  be  compared  to 
good  family  management,  which  is  feen  at  every 
meal,  and  felt  every  hour  in  the  hufband's  purfe. 
To  this,  however,  I  mufl.  apply  the  caution  given 
above.  Such  a  wife  may  not  appear  quite  killing 
to  a  ftranger  on  a  vifit.  There  are  a  few  diftin- 
guifhed  examples  of  women  of  the  firfl-rate  under- 
flandings,  who  have  all  the  eleg  nc*  of  court  breed- 
ing in  the  parlour,  and  all  the  frug*litv  and  activity 
of  a  farmer's  wife  in  the  kitchen  ;  but  I  have  not 
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found  this  to  be  the  cafe  in  general.  I  learned  from 
a  certain  author  many  years  ago,  that  M  a  great  care 
of  houfehold  affairs  generally  fpoils  the  free,  care- 
lefs  air  of  a  fine  lady,"  and  I  have  feen  no  reafon  to 
difbelieve  it  fince. 

Once  more,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  form  a 
judgment,  wherever  there  is  a  great  and  confefled 
fuperiority  of  understanding  on  one  fide,  with  fome 
good  nature  on  the  other,  there  is  domeftic  peace. 
It  is  of  little  confequence  whether  the  fuperiority 
be  on  the  fide  of  the  man  or  woman,  provided  the 
ground  of  it  be  manifeft.  The  fiercer!  contentions 
are  generally  where  the  juft  title  to  command  is  not 
quite  clear.  I  am  fenlible  I  may  bring  a  little  ri- 
dicule upon  myfelf  here.  It  will  be  alleged  that  I 
have  clearly  eftablifned  the  right  of  female  autho- 
rity over  that  fpecies  of  hufbands  known  by  the 
name  of  hen-peckt.  But  1  beg  that  the  nature  of 
my  pontion  may  be  attentively  confidered.  I  have 
faid,  "  Wherever  there  is  a  great  and  confeffed  fu- 
periority of  underftanding."  Should  not  a  man  com- 
ply with  reafon,  when  offered  by  his  wife,  as  well 
as  any  body  elfe  ?  or  ought  he  to  be  againft  reafon, 
becaufe  his  wife  is  for  it  ?  I  therefore  take  the  li- 
berty of  refcuing  from  the  number  of  hen-peckt, 
thofe  who  afk  the  advice,  and  follow  the  direction 
of  their  wives  in  moft  cafes,  becaufe  they  are  really 
better  than  any  they  could  give  themfelves — refer- 
ving  thofe  only  under  the  old  denomination,  who 
through  fear  are  fubject,  not  to  reafon,  but  to  paf- 
fion  and  ill-humour.  I  fhall  conclude  this  obferva- 
tion  with  faying,  for  the  honour  of  the  female  fex, 
that  I  have  known  a  greater  number  of  inftahces  of 
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juft  and  amiable  conduct,  in  cafe  of  a  great  inequa- 
lity of  judgment,  when  the  advantage  was  on  the 
fide  of  the  woman,  than  when  it  was  on  the  fide  of 
the  man.  I  have  known  many  women  of  judgment 
and  prudence,  who  carried  it  with  the  highefl  re- 
fpect  and  decency  to  weak  and  capricious  hufbands  j 
but  not  many  men  of  diftinguifhed  abilities,  who 
did  not  betray,  if  not  contempt,  at  leaft  great  indif- 
ference towards  weak  or  trifling  wives. 

Some  other  things  I  had  intended  to  offer  upon 
this  fubjecl,  but  as  the  letter  has  been  drawn  out  to 
a  greater  length  than  I  expected,  and  they  will 
come  in  with  at  leaft  equal  propriety  under  other 
maxims,  I  conclude  at  prefent. 


LETTER  II. 

3.  TT  is  by  far  the  fafeft  and  moil  promifing  way 
A  to  marry  with  a  perfon  nearly  equal  in  rank, 
and  perhaps  in  age  ;  but  if  there  is  to  be  a  diffe- 
rence, the  riik  is  much  greater  when  a  man  marries 
below  his  rank,  than  when  a  woman  defcends  from 
hers. 

The  firft  paitof  this  maxim  has  been  in  fubftance 
advanced  by  many  writers,  and  therefore  little  will 
need  to  be  faid  upon  it.  I  mull,  however,  explain 
Us  meaning,  which  is  not  always  clearly  compre- 
hended. By  equality  in  rank  mull  be  understood 
equality,  not  in  fortune,  but  in  education,  tafte,  and 
habits  of  life.  I  do  not  call  it  inequality,  when  a 
gentleman  of  eftate  marries   a  lady  who  has  been 

Vol.  Vlil.  U 
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from  the  beginning  brought  up  in  the  fame  clafs  of 
fociety  with  himfelf,  and  is  in  every  refpeel  as  ele- 
gant in  her  fen ti meats  and  manners,  but  by  fome 
incidents  that  perhaps  have  lately  happened,  is  un- 
equal to  him  in  point  of  fortune.  I  know  that  from 
the  corrupt  and  felfiih  views  which  prevail  fo  gene- 
rally in  the  world,  a  marriage  of  this  kind  is  often 
idered  as  unequal,  and  an  acl:  of  great  conde- 
fcenlion  on  the  part  of  the  man  ;  but  the  lentiment 
is  illiberal  and  unjuft.  In  the  fame  manner,  when 
a  lady  marries  .a  gentleman  of  character  and  capa- 
city, and  is  in  every  refpeel:  fui table  to  her,  but  that 
his  eftate  is  not  equal  to  what  fhe  might  expect,  [ 
do  not  call  it  unequal.  It  is  true,  parents  too  fre- 
quently prefer  circumftances  to  character,  and  the 
female  friends  of  a  lady  at  her  own  difpofal  may 
fay  in  fuch  a  cafe,  that  (he  has  made  a  poor  bar- 
gain. But,  taking  it  frill  for  granted  that  the  for- 
tune only  is  unequal,  I  affirm  there  is  nothing. in 
this  circumftance  that  forebodes  future  diiTenfion, 
but  rather  the  contrary.  An  act  of  generofity  ne- 
ver produced  a  fretful  difpofition  in  the  perfon  who 
did  it,  nor  is  it  reafonable  to  fuppofe  it  will  often 
have  that  effect  on  the  one  who  receives  it. 

The  importance,  therefore,  of  equality,  arifes 
nngly  from  this  circumftance — that  there  is  a  great 
probability  that  the  turn,  ta(*e,  employments,  amufc- 
ments,  and  general  carriage  of  the  perfons  fo  imi- 
matelv  joined,  and  fo  frequently  together,  will  be 
mutually  agreeable. 

The  occafion  or  n^otive  of  firfl  entering  into  the 
marriage  contract,  is  not  of  fo  much  confequence  to 
the  felicity  of  the  parties,   as  what  they  fin    after 
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they  are  fairly  engaged,  and  cannot  return  back. 
When  I  vifit  a  new  country,  my  judgment  of  it  may 
be  influenced  a  little,  but  neither  much  nor  long,  by 
flattering  hopes  or  hideous  apprehenfions,  entertained 
before  actual  trial.  It  has  often  been  faid,  that  dif- 
fenfions  between  married  people  generally  take  thdir 
rife  from  very  inconiiderable  circumiiances ;  to  which 
I  will  add,  that  this  is  mofl  commonly  the  cafe 
among  perfons  of  fome  ftation,  fenfe,  and  breeding. 
This  may  feem  odd,  but  the  difficulty  is  eafily  fol- 
ved.  Perfons  of  this  charafier  have  a  delicacy  on 
the  fubject  of  fo  clofe  an  union,  and  expect  a  fweet- 
nefs  and  compliance  in  matters  that  would  not  be 
minded  bv  the  vulvar  ;  fo  that  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
circumflance  appears  in  their  eye  an  aggravation  of 
the  offence.  I  have  known  a  gentleman  of  rank 
and  his  lady  part  for  life,  by  a  difference  arifing 
from  a  thing  faid  at  fupper,  that  was  not  fo  much 
To  obferved  to  be  an  impropriety  by  three-fourths  of 
the  company. 

This,  then,  is  what   I   apprehend   occaiions   the 
importance    of   equality    in    ra .:k.       Without    this 
equality,  they  do  not   under  ft  and  one   ancther  fuf- 
ntly  for  continual  intercou  Iviy  caufes  of 

difference  will  ariie,  not  only  fudden  and  unex peel- 
ed, but  iinpotlibie  to  be  forefeea,  and  therefore  not 
provided  againft.  1  muft  alio  obferve,  that  an  ex- 
plication or  ex  population,  in  the  cafes  here  in  view, 
is  more  tedious  and  dfiiciilt  than  any  other,  per- 
haps more  dangerous  and  uncertain  in  the  ifiue. 
How  (hall  the  one  attempt  to  convince  the  ether  of 
an  incongruity  of  behaviour,  in  what  all  their  for- 
mer ideas  have  taught  them  to  believe   as  innocent 
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or  decent,  fometimes  even  laudable  ?  The  attempt 
is  often  confidered  as  an  infult  on  their  former  fta- 
tion,  and  inftead  of  producing  concord,  lays  the 
foundation  of  continual  folicitude,  or  increafing  aver- 
sion. A  man  may  be  guilty  of  fpeaking  very  un- 
advifedly  through  intemperate  rage,  or  may  perhaps 
come  home  fluttered  with  liquor,  and  his  wife,  if 
prudent,  may  find  a  feafon  for  mentioning  them, 
when  the  admonition  will  be  received  with  calm- 
nefs,  and  followed  by  reformation  ;  but  if  ibe  dif- 
covers  her  difpleafure  at  rufticity  of*  carriage,  or 
meannefs  of  fentiment,  I  think  there  is  little  hope 
that  it  will  have  any  effect  that  is  good.  The  habit 
cannot  be  mended;  yet  he  may  have  fagacity  enough 
to  fee  that  the  wife  of  his  bofom  has  defpifed  him 
in  her  heart. 

I  am  going  to  put  a  cafe.      Suppofe  that  the  late 
.  ,  .,  who  acquired  fo  vail  an  eftate,  had  married 

a  lady  of  the  firft  rank,  education,  and  tafte,  and 
that  fhe  had  learned  a  few  anecdotes  of  his  public 
fpeeches — that  he  fpoke  of  this  here  report  of  that 
there  committee,  or  of  a  man's  being  drowned  on 
the  coaff  of  the  ijlatid  of  Pennfylvania.  Now,  I 
defire  to  know  how  (he  could  help  pouting,  and  be- 
ing a  little  out  of  humour,  efpecially  if  he  came 
home  full  of  inward  fatisfa&ion,  and  was  honeftly 
of  opinion  that  he  fpoke  equally  as  well  as  any  other 
in  the  Houfe  ?  That  things  may  be  fairly  balanced, 
I  will  put  another  cafe.  Suppofe  a  gentleman  of 
rank,  literature,  and  tafle,  has  married  a  tradefman's 
daughter  for  the  fake  of  fortune,  or  from  deiire, 
which  he  calls  love,  kindled  by  an  accidental  glance 
of  a  frelh-coloured  young  woman ;  fuppofe  her  nc 
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\er  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being;  in  what 
the  world  culls  good  company,  and,  in  confeauence, 
to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  modes  that  prevail 
there  ;  fuppofe,  at  the  fame  time,  that  her  under- 

ftandmg  has  never  been  enlarged  bj  reading  or  con- 
version— in  fuch  a  cafe,  how  foon  muft  paffion  be 
fated  ?  and  what  innumerable  caufes  of  (hame  and 
nunifuation    mu.  day  produce?   I   am    not 

certain  whether  the  difficult}  will  be  greater,  if  fLe 
continues  thj  manners  of  her  former,  or  ettempts 
to  put  on  thofe  of  her  prefent  ftatioa,  li  any  man 
thinks  that  he  can  eafily  prcferye  the  efteem  and  at- 
tention due  to  a  wife  in  fuch  ciicumllaaces,  he  will 
probably  be  nulla'  en,  and  no  lefs  fo  if  he  expects 
to  communica  nent  by  a  few  leffons,  or  pre- 

\ent  misbehaviour  Ly  fietfulnef^  or  peeviih  and  ia- 
tirieal  remarks. 

But   let    me   come   now    to  the  latter  pan  of  the 
maxim,  which    1    do   not   rem  to  have  ever 

met  with  in  any  author — that  there  is  a  much 
greater  rill:  when  a  man  marries  below  his  rank, 
than  when  a  woman  marries  below  her's.  As  to 
the  matter  of  fact,  it  depends  entirely-  on  the  juil- 
i.efs  and  accuracy  of  my  observations,  of  which  eve- 
ry reader  muft  be  left  to  judge  for  himfjf.  I  mull, 
however,  tike  notice,  that  v\hen  1  (peak  of  a  wo- 
man marrying  below  her  flation,  I  have  no  view  at 
all  to  include  what  there  have  been  fonie  examples 
of — a  gentleman's  daughter  running  away  with  her 
father's  footman,  or  a  lady  of  quality  with  a  pla 
this  is,  in  every  iuilance,  an  act  of  pure  lafciviouf 
nefs,    and   is,    without   any    exception   that   ever 

U3 
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heard  of,  followed  by  immediate  fhame  and  future 
beggary.  It  has  not,  however,  any  more  connec- 
tion with  marriage,  than  the  tranfadtions  of  a  bro- 
thel, or  the  memoirs  of  a  kept-miftrefs.  The  truth  is, 
elopements  in  general  are  things  of  an  eccentric  na- 
ture ;  and  when  I  hear  of  one,  I  feldom  make  any 
further  inquiry  after  the  felicity  of  the  parties.  But 
when  marriages  are  contracted  with  any  degree  of 
deliberation,  if  there  be  a  difference  in  point  of  rank, 
1  think  it  is  much  better  the  advantage  mould  be 
on  the  woman's  fide  than  on  the  man's  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  marriages  of  the  fir  ft  kind  are  ufually  more 
happy  than  the  other. 

Suppofing,  therefore,  the  faft  to  be  as  now  ftated, 
what  remains  for  me  is  to  inveftigate  a  little  the 
caufes  of  it,  and  point  out  thofe  circumftances  in 
human  tempers  or  characters,  or  in  the  (late  of  fo- 
ciety,  which  give  us  reafon  to  expe£t  that  it  will, 
in  moft  cafes,  turn  out  fo.  Whenever  any  effe&  is 
general,  in  the  moral  a9  well  as  natural  world,  there 
muft  be  fome  permanent  caufe,  or  caufes,  fufficient 
to  account  for  it.  Shall  we  aflign,  as  one  reafon 
lor  it,  that  there  is,  taking  them  complexly,  more 
of  real  virtue  and  commanding  principle  in  the  fe- 
male fex  than  in  the  male,  which  makes  them,  up- 
on the  whole,  aft  a  better  part  in  the  married  rela- 
tion ?  I  will  not  undertake  to  prove  this  opinion  to 
be  true,  and  far  lefs  will  I  attempt  to  refute  it,  or 
ihew  it  to  be  falfe.  Many  authors  of  great  pene- 
tration have  affirmed  it ;  and,  doubtlefs,  taking  vir- 
tue to  be  the  fame  thing  with  found  faith  and  good 
morals,  mucli  may  be  f/iid  in  its  favour.  But  there 
d^es  not  app:ar  to  me  fo  great  a  fuperiority  in  this 
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refpecl,  as  fully  to  account  for  the  effect  in  queftion. 
BeiiJes,  the  advantages  which  men  have  in  point  of 
knowledge,  from  the  ufual  courfe  of  education,  may 
perhaps  balance  the  fuperiority  of  women  in  point 
of  virtue  ;  for  none  furely  can  deny,  that  matrimo- 
nial difcord  may  not  arife  from  ignorance  and  folly, 
as  well  as  vice.  Allowing,  therefore,  as  much  in- 
fluence to  this  caufe,  as  every  one  from  his  expe- 
rience -*md  obfervation  may  think  its  due,  I  beg 
leave  to  fugged  fome  other  things,  which  certainly 
do  co-operate  with  it,  and  augment  its  force. 

1.  It  is  much  eafier,  in  moft  cafes,  for  a  man  to 
improve  or  rife  after  marriage  to  a  more  elegant 
tafte  in  life  than  a  woman.  I  do  not  attribute  this 
in  the  leaft  to  fuperior  natural  talents,  but  to  the 
more  frequent  opportunities  he  has  of  feeing  the 
world,  and  converting  with  perfons  of  different  ranks. 
There  is  no  inftance  in  which  the  fphere  of  buiinefs 
and  converfation  is  not  more  extenfive  to  the  huf- 
band  than  the  wife  ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man  is 
married  to  one  of  tafte  fuperior  to  his  own,  he  may 
draw  gradually  nearer  to  her,  though  fhe  defcend 
very  little.  I  think  I  can  recollect  more  inftances 
than  one  of  a  man  in  buiinefs  married  at  firft  to  his 
equal,  and,  on  a  fecond  marriage,  to  one  of  higher 
breeding,  when  not  only  the  houfe  and  family,  but 
the  man  himfelf  was  fpecdily  in  a  very  different 
ftyle.  I  can  alfo  recollecT:  inftances,  in  which  mar- 
ried perfons  rofe  together  to  an  opulent  eflate  from 
almoft  nothing,  and  the  man  improved  confiderably 
in  politenefs,  or  fitnefs  for  public  life,  but  the  wo- 
man not  at  all.  The  old  gomp3,  ..  -^  ihj  old  con- 
veifatioii,  continued  to  the  very  lait.    It  is  Lot  even 
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without  example,  that  a  plain  woman,  raifed  by 
the  fuccefs  of  her  hufband,  becomes  impatient  of 
the  fociety  forced  upon  her,  takes  refuge  in  the 
kitchen,  and  fpends  mod  of  her  agreeable  hours 
with  her  fervants,  from  whom,  indeed,  me  differs 
nothing  but  in  name.  A  certain  perfon  in  a  trading 
chj  in  Great  Britain,  from  being  merely  a  mecha. 
nic,  turned  dealer,  and  in  a  courfe  of  years  acquired 
an  immenfe  fortune.  He  had  a  ftrong  defire  that 
his  family  mould  make  a  figure,  and  fpared  no  ex- 
pence  in  purchafing  velvets,  filks,  laces,  &.c  but  at 
lafl  he  found  that  it  was  loft  labour,  and  fa;d  very 
truly,  that  all  the  money  in  Great  Britain  would 
not  make  his  wife  and  his  daughters  ladies. 

2.  When  a  woman  marries  bslow  her  rank,  I 
think  it  is,  generally  fpeaking,  upon  better  mot 
than  when  a  man  marries  below  hi?,  and  therefore 
no  wonder  that  it  fliould  be  attended  with  greater 
comfort.  I  find  it  aTerted  in  feveral  papeis  of  the 
Spectator,  and  I  think  it  mull  be  admitted  by  every 
impartial  obferver,  that  women  are  not  half  to  much 
governed,  in  their  love  attachments,  by  beauty  or 
outward  form  as  men.  A  man  of  a  very  mean  fi- 
gure, if  he  has  any  talents,  joined  to  a  tolerable 
power  of  fpeech,  will  often  make  himfe^f  acceptable 
-to  a  very  lovely  woman.  It  is  alfo  generally  thought, 
that  a  woman  rates  a  man  pretty  much  according 
to  the  efteem  he  is  held  in  by  his  own  fex.  If  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  when  a  man 
fucceeds  in  his  addrelks  to  a  lady  of  higher  breed- 
ing than  his  own,  he  is  not  altogether  void  of  me- 
rit, and  therefore  will  not  in  the  iff'.ie  difgrace  her 
choice.     This  will  be  confirmed  by  reflecting,   that 
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many  fuch  marriages  muft  be  with  perfons  of  the 
learned  profeflions.  It  is  paft  a  dou\>t  that  literature 
refines  as  well  as  enlarges  the  mind,  ana  generally 
renders  a  man  capable  of  appearing  with  tolerate 
dignity,  whatever  have  been  the  place  or  circum- 
ftances  of  his  birth.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  re- 
verfe  of  all  this  mull:  happen  upon  the  other  fuppo- 
fition.  When  a  man  marries  below  his  rank,  tbe 
very  belt  motive  to  which  it  can  be  attributed,  is 
an  admiration  of  her  beauty.  Good  fenfe,  and 
other  more  valuable  qualities,  are  not  eafily  feen 
under  the  difguife  of  low  breeding,  and  when  they 
are  feen,  have  feldom  juftice  done  them.  Now,  as 
beauty  is  much  more  fading  than  life,  and  fades 
fooner  in  a  hufband's  eye  than  any  other,  in  a  little 
time  nothing  will  remain  but  what  tends  to  create 
uneafinefs  and  difguit. 

3.  The  pofTeflion  of  the  graces,  or  tafte  and  ele- 
gance of  manners,  is  a  much  more  important  part 
of  a  female  than  a  male  character.  Nature  has 
given  a  much  greater  degree  of  beauty  and  fweet- 
nefs  to  the  outward  form  of  women  than  of  men, 
and  has  by  that  means  pointed  oat  wherein  their 
feveral  excellencies  mould  confift.  From  this,  in 
conjunction  with  the  former  obfervation,  it  is  mani- 
feit,  that  the  man  who  finds  in  his  wife  a  remark- 
able defect  in  point  of  politenefs,  or  the  art  of  plea- 
fing,  will  be  much  mor£  difappointed  than  the  wo- 
man who  finds  a  like  defect  in  her  hufhand.  Many  do 
not  form  any  expectation  of  refinement  in  their  huf- 
bands,  even  before  marriage  ;  not  a  few,  if  I  am  not 
much  miftaken,are  rather  pleafed  than  otherwife,  to 
think  that  any  who  enters  the  houfe  perceives  the  dif- 
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ference  between  the  elegance  of  the  wife,  and  the 
plainnefs,  not  to  fey  the  aukwardnefs  of  the  hufband. 
1  have  obj)*<ed  this,  even  down  to  the  loweit  rank. 
^\  tpj^tman's,  or  country  farmer's  wife,  willfome- 

'uies  abufe  and  fcoJd  her  hufband  for  want  of  order 
or  clean] inefs,  and  there  is  no  mark  of  inward  ma- 
lice or  ill-humour  in  that  folding,  becaufe  me  is 
feniible  it  is  her  proper  province  to  be  accurate  in 
that  matter.  I  think  aifo,  that  the  hufband  in  fuch 
cafes  is  often  gratified  inuead  of  being  offended,  be- 
caufe it  pleafes  him  to  think  that  he  has  a  wife  that 
does  juft  as  fhe  ought  to  do.  But  take  the  thing  the 
other  way,,  and  there  is  no  rank  of  life,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peafant,  in  which  the  hufband  can  take 
pleafure  in  a  wife  more  aukward  or  more  flovcnly 
than  h^mfelf. 

To  fum  up  the  whole,  if  fome  conformity  or  fi- 
milarity  of  manners  is  of  the  utmoft  tonfequence  to 
matrimonial  comfort  ;  if  tafle  and  elegance  are  of 
more  coiifequence  to  the  wife  than  the  hufbnid,  ac- 
cording to  their  flation  ;  and  if  it  is  more  difh:ult 
for  her  to  acquire  it  after  marriage,  if  Che  does  not 
poffefs  it  before — I  humbly  conceive  1  have  fully 
fupported  my  proportion,  that  there  is  a  much 
greater  rifk  in  a  man's  marrying  below   his    ft  a  lion, 

than  a  woman's  descending  from  tier's. 
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Have  r.ot  yet  done  with  the  maxims  on  matri- 
monial happinefs ;  therefore  obferve, 
4.  That  it  is  not  by  far  of  fo  much  confequence, 
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what  are  the  talents,  temper,  turn  of  mind,  charac- 
ter, or  circumftances  of  both  cr  either  of  the  par- 
ties, .as  that  there  be  a  certain  fuitablenefs  or 
crrrefpondence.-of  thcfe  of  the  one  to  thofe  of  the 
orher. 

Thofe  effay  writers  who  have  taken  human  nature 
and  life  as  their  great  general  fubjecl,  have  many 
remarks  on  the  caufes  of  infelicity  in  the  marriage 
union,  as  well  as  many  beautiful  and  ftriking  pic- 
tures of  what  would  be  juft,  generous,  prudent,  and 
dutiful  conduct,  or  their  contraries,  in  particular 
circumftances.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  alio, 
to  point  out  what  ought  to  be  the  motives  of  choice 
to  both  parties,  if  they  expect  happinefs.  Without 
entering  into  a  full  detail  of  what  has  been  faid  up- 
on this  fubjeel,  I  think  the  two  chief  competitors 
for  preference  have  generally  been,  good  nature  and 
good  fenfe.  The  advocates  for  the  firit  fay,,  that  as 
the  happinefs  of  married  people  mutt  arife  from  a 
continual  interchange  of  kind  offices,  and  from  a 
number  of  fmall  circumftances  that  occur  every 
if,  a  gentle  and  eaiy  difpofition,  a  temper  that 
is  happy  in  itfelf,  muit  be  the  caufe  of  happinefs  to 
rhcr.  The  advocates  for  good  fenfe  fay,  that  the 
ivveetnefs  of  good  nature  is  only  for  the  honey- 
moon ;  that  it  will  either  change  its  nature,  and 
become  four  by  long  Handing,  or  become  wholly 
inlipid  ;  fo  that,  if  it  do  not  generate  hatred,  it  will 
at  leaft  incur  indifference  or  contempt,  whereas  good 
fenfe  is  a  fterling  quality,  which  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce and  prefer ve  efteem,  the  true  foundation  of 
rational  love. 

.If  I  may,  as  I  believe  mod  people  do,  take  the 
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prevailing  fentiments  within  the  compafs  of  my  own 
reading  and  converfation,  for  the  general  opinion,  I 
think  it  is  in  favour  of  good  fenfe.  And  if  we 
muft  determine  between  thefe  two,  and  decide  which 
of  them  is  of  the  moll  importance  when  feparated 
from  the  other,  I  have  very  little  to  fay  againft  the 
public  judgment.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
cafes,  it  is  only  imperfect  and  general,  and  often 
ill  underftood  and  falfely  applied.  There  is  hardly 
a  more  noted  faying,  than  that  a  man  of  fenfe  will 
never  uie  a  woman  ill,  which  is  true  or  falfe  ac- 
cording to  the  meaning  that  is  put  upon  the  phrafe, 
u/ing  a  woman  ill.  If  it  be  meant,  that  he  will  not 
fo  probably  beat  his  wife  as  a  fool  ;  that  he  will  not 
fcold  or  curfe  her,  or  treat  her  with  ill  manners  be- 
fore company  ;  or,  indeed,  that  he  will  not  fo  pro- 
bably keep  a  continual  wrangling,  either  in  public 
or  private,  I  admit  that  it  is  true.  Good  fenfe  is 
the  belt  fecurity  againft  indecorums  of  every  kind. 

•  But  if  it  be  meant,  that  a  man  will  not  make  his 
wife  in  any  cafe  truly  miferable,  I  utterly  deny  it. 
On  the  contrary,   there  are  many  inftaiices  in  which 

.  men  make  ufe  of  their  fenfe  itfelf,  their  judgment, 
penetration,  and  knowledge  of  human  life,  to  make 
their  wives  more  exquiiitely  unhappy.  What  mall 
we  fay  of  thofe,  who  can  fting  them  with  reflections 
fo  artfully  guarded,  that  it  is  impoflible  not  to  feel 
them,  and  yet  almoft  as  impoflible  with  propriety 
to  complain  of  them  ? 

1  muft  alfo  obierve,  that  a  high  degree  of  deli- 
,  acy  in  fentiment,  although  this  is  the  prevailing 
ingredient  when  men  attempt  to  paint  refined  feli- 
city in  the  married  ftate,  is  one  of  the  moft  danger- 
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ous   qualities   that   can  be   mentioned.       It  is   like 
certain  medicines  that  are  powerful   in   their  opera- 
tion, but  at  the  fame  time  require   the   utmoft  cau- 
tion and  prudence  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  their 
being  applied.     A  man  or  woman  of  extreme  deli- 
cacy,  is  a  delightful  companion  for  a  vifit  or  a  day. 
But  there  are  many  characters  which  I^vould  greatly 
prefer  in  a  partner,  or  a  child,  or  other  near  relation, 
in  whofe  permanent  happinels   I  felt  myfelf  deeply 
concerned.     I  hope  nobody  wTill  think  me  fo  clown- 
ish as  to  exclude  fentiment  altogether.       I  have  de- 
clared   my  opinion   upon  this   fubjecl,  and  alfo  my 
deiire  that  the  woman  mould  be  the  more  refined  of 
the  two.      But    I    adhere    to   it,  that   carrying   this 
matter  to  an  extreme,  is  of  the  moll  dangerous  con- 
ference.    Your   high   fentimentalifts  form  expec- 
tations which  it  is  impomble  to  gratify.      The   gal- 
lantry of  courtfhip,  and  the  bienfeance  of  general  con- 
verfation   in   the  beau  monde,  feem  to  promife  what 
the  downright  reality  of  matrimony  cannot  afford. 

I  will  here  relate  a  cafe  that  fell  within  my  ob- 
fervation.  A  perfon  of  noble  birth  had  been  feme 
years  married  to  a  merchant's  daughter  of  immenfe 
fortune,  by  which  his  eftate  had  been  faved  from 
ruin.  Her  education  had  been  as  good  as  money 
could  make  it,  from  her  infancy  ;  fo  that  flie  kiie \*r 
every  mode  of  high  life  as  well  as  he.  They  were 
upon  a  vifit  to  a  family  of  equal  rank,  intimately 
connected  with  the  author  of  this  letter.  The  man- 
ner of  the  man  was  diftinguifhed  and  exemplary. 
His  behaviour  to  his  lady  was  with  the  moft  .per- 
fect delicacy.  He  fpoke  to  her  as  often  as  to  any 
Vol.  VIII.  X 
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other,  and  treated  her  not  only  with  the  fame  com- 
placency, but  with  the  fame  decency  and  referve 
that  he  did  other  ladies.  To  this  he  added  the  u.oft 
fender  folicitude  about  her  not  taking  cold,  about 
her  place  in  the  chamber,  and  her  covering  when 
going  abroad,  &c  &x.  After  their  departure,  the 
whole  family  they  had  left,  excepting  one,  were  two 
or  three  days  expatiating  on  the  beauty  of  his  be- 
haviour. One  lady,  in  particular,  faid  at  laft,  "  O, 
how  happy  a  married  woman  have  I  feen  !"  The 
fingle  diflenter,  who  was  an  elderly  woman,  then 
faid,  u  Well,  you  may  be  right,  but  I  am  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  ;  I  do  not  like  fo  perfect  and  finifiied 
a  ceremonial  between  perfons  who  have  been  mar- 
ried five  or  fix  years  at  ieaft.  1  observed  that  he 
did  every  thing  that  he  ought  to  have  done,  and 
likewife  that  fhe  received  his  civilities  with  much 
•  dignity  and  good  manners,  but  with  great  gravity- 
I  would  rather  have  feen  him  lefs  punctual,  and  her 
more  cheerful.  If,  therefore,  that  lady  is  as  happy 
in  her  heart  as  you  fuppofe,  1  am  miftaken ;  that  is 
all.  But  if  I  were  to  make  a  bet  upon  it,  I  would 
bet  as  much  upon  the  tradefman  and  his  wife,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  defcription,  walking  to 
church,  the  one  three  or  four  yards  before  the  c: 
and  never  looking  back."  What  did  time  d\fco\ 
That  nobleman  and  his  lady  parted  within  two 
years,  and  never  re- united. 

Let  me  now  eilablifh  my  maxim,   that   it   is   not 
the  fine   qualities  of  both  or  either  party  that  will 
enfure  happinefs,  but  that  the  one  be  fuitable  to  the 
other.     By  their  being  fuitable,   is  not  to  be  ur 
flood  their  being  both  of  the  fame  turn  ;  but  that 
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the  defecls  of  the  one  be  (applied  or  fubmitted  to 
by  fome  correfpondent  quality  of  the  other.  I 
think  I  have  feen  many  inftances,  in  wrSch  gravity, 
feverity,  and  even  morofenefs  in  a  hufband,  where 
there  has  been  virtue  at  bottom,  h?s  been  fo  tem- 
pered with  meeknefs,  gentlenefs,  and  compliance  in 
the  wife,  as  has  produced  real  and  lafling  comfort 
to  both.  I  have  alfo  feen  fome  inftances,  in  which 
fournefs,  and  want  of  female  foftnefs  in  a  woman, 
has  been  fo  happily  compenfated  by  eafmefs  and 
good  humour  in  a  hufband,  that  no  appearance  of 
wrangling  or  hatred  was  to  be  feen  in  a  whole  life. 
1  have  feen  multitudes  of  inftances,  in  which  vulga- 
rity, and  even  liberal  freedom,  not  far  from  bruta- 
lity in  a  hufband,  has  been  borne  with  perfect  pa- 
ce and  ferenity  by  a  wife,  who  by  long  cuftom 
had  become,  as  it  were,  infenfible  of  the  impro- 
priety, and  yet  never  inattentive  to  her  own  beha- 
viour. 

As  a  further  illuftratiori,  I  will  relate  two  or 
three  cafes  from  real  life,  which  have  appeared  to 
me  the  mod  fingular  in  my  experience.  I  fpent 
fome  time,  many  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of,  and  frequent  intercourfe  with  a  hufband  and  his 
wife,  in  the  following  ftate.  She  was  not  hand- 
fome,  and  at  the  fame  time  was  valetudinary,  fret- 
ful and  peevifh — conftantly  talking  of  her  ailments, 
dilTat:sfied  with  every  thing  about  her  ;  and,  what 
appeared  mod  furprifing,  the  vented  thefe  com- 
plaints rood  when  her  hufband  was  prefent.  He, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  mod  affectionate  and  fym- 
pathizing,  conftantly  upon  the  watch  for  any  thing 
that  could  gratify  her  defires,  or  alleviate  her  dif- 
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treffes..  The  appearance  for  a  while  furprifed  me, 
and  I  thought  he  led  the  life  of  a  flave.  But  at  laft 
I  difcovered  that  there  are  two  ways  of  complain- 
ing, not  fuddenly  diftinguifliable  to  common  ob- 
fervers  ;  the  one  is  an  expreflion  of  confidence,  and 
the  other  of  difcontent.  When  a  woman  opens  all 
her  complaints  to  her  huiband,  in  full  confidence 
that  he  will  fympathize  with  her,  and  feeking  the 
relief  which  fuch  fympathy  affords,  taking  care  to 
keep  to  the  proportion  which  experience  hath  taught 
her  will  not  be  difagreeable  to  him,  it  frequently  in- 
creafes  inflead  of  extinguifhing  affection. 

Take  another  cafe  as  follows.  Syrifca  was  a 
young  woman  the  reverfe  of  beauty.  She  got  her 
living  in  a  trading  city,  by  keeping  a  fmall  mop, 
not  of  the  millinery  kind,  which  is  nearly  allied  to 
elegance  and  high  life,  but  of  common  grocery 
goods,  fo  that  the  poor  were  her  chief  cuftomers. 
By  the  death  of  a  brother  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  flic 
came  fuddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  a  fortune  of 
many  thoufand  pounds.  The  moment  this  was 
known,  a  knight's  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  defti- 
ned  Syrifca  as  a  prize  for  Horatio,  her  own  brother, 
of  the  military  profeflion,  on  half-pay,  and  rather 
paft  the  middle  of  life.  For  this  purpofe  me  made 
her  a  vifit,  carried  her  to  her  houfe,  affiiled,  no 
doubt,  in  bringing  home  and  properly  fecuring  her 
fortune  ;  and,  in  as  fhort  a  time  as  could  well  be 
expected,  completed  her  purpofe.  They  lived  to- 
gether on  an  eftate  in  the  country,  often  vifited  by 
the  great  relations  of  the  hufband.  Syrifca  was 
good  natured  and  talkative,  and  therefore  often  be- 
1  the  meannefs  of  her  birth  and  education,  but 
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was  not  fenfible  of  it.  Good  will  fupplied  the  place 
of  good  breeding  with  her,  and  fhe  did  not  know 
the  difference.  Horatio  had  generolity  and  good 
fenfe,  treated  her  with  the  greateft  tendernefs,  and 
having  a  great  fund  of  facetioufnefs  and  good  hu- 
mour, acquired  a  happy  talent  of  giving  a  lively 
or  fprightly  turn  to  every  thing  faid  by  his  wife,  or 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  company  to  other  fub- 
jecls.  The  reader  will  probably  fay,  he  took  the 
way  that  was  pointed  out  by  reafon,  and  was  moft 
conducive  to  his  own  comfort.  I  fay  fo  too  ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  affirm,  that  there  are  multitudes 
who  could  not,  or  would  not  have  followed  his  ex- 
ample. 

I  give  one  piece  of  hiftory  more,  but  with  fome 
fear,  that  nice  readers  will  be  offended,  and  call  it  a 
caricature.  However,  let  it  go.  Agreftis  was  a 
gentleman  of  an  ancient  family,  but  the  eftate  was 
ahnoft  gone  ;  little  more  of  it  remained  but  what 
he  farmed  himfeif,  and  indeed  his  habitation  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  a  fawner,  but  by  having  an  old 
tower  and  battlements.  He  had  either  received  no 
education,  or  had  been  incapable  of  profiting  by  it, 
for  he  was  the  moil  il'Iterate  perfon  1  ever  knew 
who  kept  any  company.  His  converfation  did  not- 
rife  even  to  politics,  for  he  found  fuch  infuperable 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  names  of  generals,  ad- 
mirals, countries  and  cities,  conftantly  occurring  in 
the  newfpapers,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  them 
up  altogether.  Of  ploughs,  waggons,  cows,  and 
horfes,  he  knew  as  much  as  moft  men  :  what  rela- 
tei  to  thefe,  with  the  prices  of  grain,  and  the  news 
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of  births  and   marriages   in  the  pariih  and   neigh- 
bourhood, completed  the  circle  of  his  converfation. 

About  the  age  of  forty  he  married  Lenia,  a  young 
woman  of  a  family  equal  to  him  in  rank,  but  fome- 
what  fuperior  in  wealth.  She  knew  a  little  more 
of  the  ft  rain  of  fafhionable  converfation,  but  not  a 
whit  more  of  any  thing  elfe.  She  was  a  flattern  in 
her  perfon,  and  of  confequence  there  was  neither 
cleanlinefs  nor  order  in  the  family.  They  had 
many  children  ;  fhe  bore  him  twins  twice — a  cir- 
cumftance  of  which  he  was  very  proud,  and  fre- 
quently boafted  of  it  m  a  manner  not  over  delicate 
to  thofe  who  had  not  been  fo  fortunate  in  that  par- 
ticular. They  were  both  good  natured  and  hofpi- 
table  :  if  a  ftrarger  came,  he  was  made  heartily 
welcome,  though  fometimes  a  little  incommoded 
by  an  uproar  among  the  children  and  the  dogs,* 
when  ftriving  about  the  fire  in  a  cold  day;  the  noife 
was,  however,  little  lefs  diffonant  than  the  clamours 
of  Agreflis  himfelf,  when  rebuking  the  one,  or 
chaftening  the  other,  out  of  complaifance  to  his 
guefts.  The  couple  lived  many  years  in  the  molt 
perfect  amity,  by  their  being  perfectly  fuitable  the 
one  to  the  other  ,  and  I  am  confident  not  a  woman 
envied  the  wife,  nor  a  man  the  hufband,  while  the 
union  lafted. 

It  is  very  eafy  to  fee,  from  thefe  examples,  the 
vaft  importance  of  the  temper  and  manner  of  the 
one  beiig  truly  fuitable  to  thofe  of  the  other.  If  I 
had  not  given  hiftories  enough  already,  I  could 
mention  fome  in  which  each  party,  I  think,  could 
have  made  fome  other  man  or  woman  perfectly 
y,  and  yet  they  never  cou'd   arrive   at   happi- 
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nefs,  or  indeed  be  at  peace  with  one  another.  Cer- 
tainly, therefore,  this  iliould  be  an  object  particu- 
larly attended  to  in  courtihips,  or  while  marriage  is 
on  the  tapis,  as  politicians  fay. 

If  I  look  out  for  a  wife,  I  ought  to  connder,  not 
whether  a  lady  has  fine  qualities,  for  which  the  ought 
to  be  efteemed  or  admired,  or  whether  me  has  fuch 
a  deportment  as  I  will  take  particular  delight  in, 
and  fuch  a  tafte  as  gives  reafon  to  think  (he  will 
take  delight  in  me.  I  may  pitch  too  high,  as  well 
as  too  low,  and  the  ifiiie  may  be  equally  unfortu- 
nate. Perhaps  I  fhall  be  told,  th-ere  lies  the  great 
difficulty.  How  (hall  we  make  this  difcovery  ?  In 
time  of  youth  and  courtfhip,  there  is  fo  much  fru- 
died  attention  to  pleafe,  from  interefted  views,  and 
fo  much  reftraint  from  fafhion  and  the  observation 
4)f  others,  that  it  is  hard  to  judge  how  they  will 
turn  out  afterwards. 

This  I  confefs  to  be  a  confiderable  difficulty,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  greateft  upon  the  man's  fide.  The 
man  being  generally  the  eldeft,  his  character,  tem- 
per and  habits,  may  be  more  certainly  known ; 
whereas  there  are  fometimes  great  difappointments 
on  the  other  fide,  and  that  happily  both  ways.  I 
am  able  juft  now  to  recollect  one  or  two  inflances 
of  giddy  and  fooiilh,  nay,  of  idle,  lazy,  drowfy  girls, 
who,  after  marriage,  felt  themfelves  interefted,  and 
became  as  fpirited  and  active  heads  of  families  as 
any  whatever,  and  alfo  fome  of  the  moll  elegant 
and  exemplary,  who,  after  marriage,  fell  into  a  lan- 
guid ftupidity,  and  contracted  l^abits  of  the  mod 
odious  and  difgufiful  kind.  Thefe  inflances,  how- 
-,  are  rare,  and  thofe  who  will  take  the  pains  to 
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examine,  may  in  general  obtain  fatisfa&ion.  It  is 
alio  proper  to  obferve,  that  if  a  man  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  judge  of  the  temper  and  character  of  a  wo- 
man, he  has  a  great  advantage  on  his  fide,  that  the 
right  of  felection  belongs  to  him.  He  may  afk  any 
woman  he  pleafes,  after  the  mod  mature  delibera- 
tion, and  need  afk  no  other ;  whereas  a  woman 
mud  make  the  bed  choice  fne  can,  of  thofe  only 
who  do  or  probably  will  afk  her.  But  with  thefe 
reflexions  in  our  view,  what  (hall  we  fay  of  the  in- 
conceivable folly  of  thofe  who,  in  time  of  court- 
lhip,  are  every  now  and  then  taking  things  in  high, 
dudgeon,  and  fometimes  very  great  fubmifllons  are 
neceiTary  to  make  up  the  breaches  ?  If  fuch  perfons 
marry,  and  do  not  agree,  fhall  we  pity  them  ?  I 
think  not.  After  the  mod  ferene  court/hip,  there 
may  poffibly  be  a  rough  enough  paflage  through 
life  ;  but  after  a  courtftiip  of  dorms,  to  expect  a 
marriage  of  calm  weather,  is  certainly  more  than 
common  prefumption  ;  therefore  they  ought  to  take 
the  confequences. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  calamities  of  the 
married  date  are  generally  to  be  imputed  to  the 
perfons  themfelves,  in  the  following  proportion  : 
Three-fourths  to  the  man,  for  want  of  care  and 
judgment  in  the  choice,  and  one- fourth  to  the  wo- 
man  on  the  fame  fcore.  Suppofe  a  man  had  bought 
a  farm,  and,  after  a  year  or  two,  mould,  in  conver- 
fation  with  his  neighbour,  make  heavy  complaints 
how  much  he  had  been  difappointed,  I  imagine  his 
friend  might  fay  lo  him,  Did  you  not  fee  this  land 
before  you  bought  it  ?  O  yes,  I  faw  it  often.  Do 
jou   not   undei Hand  foils  ?   I  think  1  do   tolerably. 
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Did  you  not  examine  it  with  care  ?  Not  fo  much 
as  I  ihould  .have  done  :  Handing  at  a  certain  place, 
it  looked  admirably  well  ;  the  fences  too  were  new, 
and  looked  exceedingly  neat  ;  the  houfe  had  been 
juft  painted  a  ftone  colour,  with  pannelling  ;  the 
tdows  were  large  and  elegant;  but  I  neglected 
entirely  to  examine  the  fufficiency  of  the  materials, 
or  the  difpofition  of  the  apartments.  There  were 
in  the  month  of  April  two  beautiful  fprings,  but 
fince  I  have  lived  here,  they  have  been  dry  every 
year  before  the  middle  of  June.  Did  you  not  in- 
quire of  thofe  who  had  lived  on  the  place,  of  the 
permanency  of  the  fprings  ?  No,  indeed,  I  omitted 
it.  Had  you  the  full  meafure  you  were  promifed  ? 
Yes,  every  acre.  Was  the  right  complete  and  va- 
lid ?  Yes,  yes,  perfectly  good  ;  no  man  in  America 
can  take  it  from  me.  Were  you  obliged  to  take  it 
up  in  part  of  a  bad  debt  ?  No,  nothing  like  it.  I 
took  fuch  a  fancy  for  it  all  at  once,  that  I  peftered 
the  man  from  week  to  week  to  let  me  have  it- 
Why,  really,  then,  fays  his  friend,  I  think  you 
had  better  keep  your  complaints  to  yourfelf.  Cur- 
fing  and  fretfulnefs  will  never  turn  ftones  into  earth, 
or  fand  into  loam  ;  but  I  can  afltire  you,  that  fru- 
gality, induftry,  and  good  culture,  will  make  a  bad 
farm  very  tolerable,  and  an  indifferent  one  truly 
good. 
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SYNOD   OF   GLASGOW, 


WHEN  I  WAS  ACCUSED  OF  BEING  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
IE  LCCLESIASTICAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 


Moderator, 

IT  cannot  but  give  me  fome  pain  to  think  i 
my  being  obliged  to  ftand  at  your  bar,  in  fome 
fort  as  a  pannel  or  accufed  perfon.  At  the  fame 
time,  this  is  greatly  alleviated  by  the  confideration, 
that  1  am  now  called  to  a  regular  defence  of  my 
character,  which  has  been  long  abufed  in  the  molt 
virulent   man  ier,    when    I   had  no   opportunity 

iking  for  myfelf.  But,  Sir,  before  coming  to 
the  particular  objection  whicli  has  been  pleaded  be- 
fore you,  it  is  neceflary  that  I  mould  endeavour  to 
remove   the   great   odium  that  has  been  by  fome  in 
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the  world  induftrioufly  thrown  upon  me.  Thofe 
gentlemen  at  the  bar,  by  whom  I  am  now  conftrain- 
ed  to  this  apology,  perhaps  know  who  it  was  th2t 
taught  certain  perfons  who  knew  nothing  of  me,  to 
reprefent  me  as  a  firebrand,  as  violent  and  conten- 
tious, unfit  to  be  a  member  of  any  quiet  fociety. 
This  is  a  character,  Sir,  which  1  am  moit  unwilling 
to  bear,  and  which,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mivhaken, 
is  moft  unjuilly  imputed  to  me,  from  any  paft  part 
of  my  conduct.  I  call  upon  all  thofe  with  whom 
I  have  lived  many  years  in  preibytery,  to  fay  if 
they  will  lay  this  to  my  charge.  The  apoftle  James 
tells  us,  that  "  if  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the 
fame  is  a  perfect  man."  Perfection  I  do  not  plead  5 
but  any  comparative  guilt  in  this  refpecl  I  do  abfo- 
lutely  refufe.  I  call  particularly  upon  my  nearer! 
neighbour,  a  minilter  and  co-prefbyter,  who  ought 
furely  to  be  an  unfufpecled  witnefs,  becaufe  we  have 
hardly  ever  agreed  in  any  principle  of  church  go- 
vernment;  yet  there  hath  not  been  the  lead  jealoufy 
or  drynefs  between  us  as  men,  nor  even  as  Chri- 
ftians  or  miniflers  ;  and  yet  difference  in  opinion 
has  often  caufed  fuch  things  between  very  good 
men.  I  have  alfo,  Sir,  been  many  times  a  me; 
of  this  fynod,  fometimes  when  debates  were  pretty 

';,  and  may  fafely  affirm,  that  I  have  been  as  far 
1  indiicreticwi  and  violence  as  any  of  thofe  who 
accufe  me.  I  was  none  of  thofe,  in  ApriJ  1753, 
who,  in  the  committee  of  overtures,  fpun  out  the 
lime  purpofely  with  long  fpeeches  till  the  fyncd's 
hour  was  come,  and  then  would  not  mffer  the  com- 
mittee to  come  to  any  decifton,   but,  unlefs   the  fv- 

.  were  immediately  conftituted,   threatened,   with 
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apparent  pafTion  and  fury,  to  withdraw,  and  confli- 
tute  a  feparate  fynod  altogether.  Probably  Mr 
P ,  and  Mr  M ,  may  be  able  to  in- 
form you  who  the  perfons  were  ;  and  I  afliire  you 
from  my  own  knowledge,  that  fuch  conduct  in  cler- 
gymen was  very  aftonifning  and  offenlive  to  fome  of 
the  laity.  I  have  been  told,  that  at  the  admifTion  of 
the  Re\+.  Mr  Baine,  in  PaiQey,  the  perfon  who  ad- 
mitted him,  among  other  advices,  told  him  to  be- 
ware of  a  party-fpirit  ;  and  in  this,  another  mem- 
ber faid,  he  fpoke  the  fenfe  of  the  whole  prefbytery. 

n  convinced  there  are  fome  perfons  who,  by  a 
party  fpirit,  mean  a  perfon'  having  different  princi- 
ples from  themfelves  ;  and  that  no  meeknefs  of 
temper,  no  purity  of  character,  no  humanity  in  his 
carriage,  will,  in  that  cafe,  fave  an  opponent  from 
fuch  an  imputation.  And  if  by  a  paity  fpirit  be 
underftood  a  regard  to  the  perfon,  as  much  as  the 
caufe,  and  profecuting  their  own  purpofes  in  a 
lent  and  illegal  manner,  without  candour  or  charity 
to  thofe  who  differ  from  them,  I  know  none  who 
have  a  jufter  title  to  the  character,  than  fome  mem- 
bers of  that  reverend  body.  Several  in  fiances  might 
be  given  in  their  pad  conduct  to  juflify  this  obler- 
vation,  fome  of  which  perhaps  I  itiall  afterwards 
mention  ;  the  reft  are  well  enough  known,  and  in- 
deed it  feems  to  be  generally  agreed  by  the  world 
about  them,  that  they  are  not  over  patient  of  mix- 
ture. 

This,  Sir,  very  plainly  appears  from  the  cafe  now 
before  you.  This  prefbytery  have  refufed  leave  to 
grant  even  a  call  to  me,  upon  a  prefentation  and 
unanimous  application  from  all  concerned  \  and  af- 
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fign  this  reafon  for  it,  that  there  is  a  report  of  my 
being  author  of  a  book,  which,  they  fay  in  their 
minutes,  is  of  a  very  bad  tendency  to  the  interefts 
of  religion,  and  injurious  to  the  characters  of  many 
ministers  of  this  church,  and  therefore  they  appoint- 
ed a  committee,  &c  The  injury  done  to  the  town 
of  Paiiley,  it  is  the  bunnefs  of  the  congregation  to 
complain  of,  and  they  have  done  it,  and  wait  for 
redrefs  from  you.  The  injury  done  to  me,  I  beg 
leave,  in  a  few  words,  to  reprefent  to  this  venerable 
fynod.  •  And  here,  Sir,  I  do  net  complain  of  their 
taking  into  confederation  any  book  that  they  mall 
be  pleafed  to  think  contrary  to  the  interefts  of  reli- 
gion, and  mould  have  been  well  fatisfied  to  hear  of 
a  motion  for  cenfuring  irreligious  books  come  from 
that  quarter.  I  wifli,  if  ever  it  come  from  any 
quarter,  they  m-.  ifpect  it.      But,   Sir, 

I  complain  that  they  have  joined  my  name  to  a  cer- 
tain book  with  which  they  are  not  pleafed,  and 
then  have  palled  a  fentence  condemning  it,  when  I 
was  not,  and  could  not  regularly  be  before  them. 
This  is  a  cafe  that  may  have  important  confequen- 
ces.     All   I   defire    is    equity  and  juflice,  and  that 

\y  I  have  a  right  to  claim.  The  prelbytery  of 
paifley,  Sir,  had  a  right  to  accufe  me,  if  they  plea- 
fed, before  the  prelfeytery  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. But  they  had  no  right  at  all  to  condemn,  or 
even  to  judge  me  themfelves,  and  much  lefs  when 
I  was  not  heard.     Perhaps  it  will  be  faid  they  have 

found  me  guilty,  but  propofed  a  peaceable 
manner  of  trying  I  was  fo  or  not  ;  but,  Sir, 

have  they  noi  found  by  their  fentence  the  relevancy 
Vol.  VIII.  Y 
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of  the   crime,  again  ft  which,   as  well  as  the  proof, 
an j  accufed  perfon  has  a  right  to  be  heard  ? 

The  injury  they  have  done   me,   and  the   unjutl 
and  tyrannical  method  of  their  proceedings,   appear 
in   the   moil   evident   manner   from  the  iituation  in 
which  I  now  (land,  and  the  manner  of  the  caufe 
being  pleaded  before  you.     You  fee  with  what  dif- 
ficulty they  were  hindered,  or  rather  that  they  could 
not  be  hindered   from   entering  into  the  merits  of 
the   caufe,  and   endeavouring  to  perfuade  the  fynod 
to  condemn  this  book  to  which  they  have  joined  my 
name,  before  they  have  fo  much   as  let  me  know 
the  nature  and  form  of  the  procefs  againfl  me,   and 
when   I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  fee  and  anfwer 
their  charge.     This  is  againfl   all  rule,  for  by  the 
form  of  procefs  it  ought  to  have  begun  at  the  pref- 
bytery  of  Irvine  ;  and  whether  it  be  taken  up  upon 
the  footing  of  afama  clamofa,  or  a  libel  from  a  par- 
ticular accufer,  there  muft  flill  be  virtually  a  libel 
in  the  view  of  the  court  ;  but  by  bringing  it  in 
here,  in  the  manner  they  have  done,  and  pleading 
upon  it,  they  are  endeavouring  to  get  a  law  made, 
as  it  were  ex  pojl  fa£loy  upon  which  I  may  be  con- 
demned hereafter  ;  and  they  have  reduced  me  to  the 
necemty   of  pleading  in   defence   of  a   book    with 
which    I   do   not,   nor  ever  did  pretend  any  connec- 
tion, unlefs  I  would  give  a  ianclion  to  a  method  of 
proceeding  pregnant  with  tyranny  and  injuilice.     So 
that,  though  I  come  to  the  fynod  for  juftice,  it  is 
really  hardly  poffible   for  you  fully  to  grant  it,  be- 
caufe  you  cannot  wholly  underftand   the   bad  effe&s 
of  the  pre&ytery's  wrong  procedure.     I  am  (ena- 
ble,  Sir,  that  it  would  be  giving  up  the  very  point 
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which  I  am  chiefly  to  plead,  if  I  fhould  enter  into 
the  merits  of  the  caufe  fo  far  as  to  confider  the  par- 
ticulars contained  in  this  book,  whether  they  are 
juft  or  unjuft,  true  or  falfe.  But  I  mutt  beg  leave 
to  confider  a  little  in  general,  whether  the  crime  of 
which  they  think  proper  to  fufped  me,  was  fo  cer- 
tainly and  felf-evidently  relevant  that  they  might 
take  it  for  granted,  and  infert  it  in  their  minutes, 
without  fo  much  as  having  the  book  before  them, 
or  mentioning  the  offenfive  paffages;  which  I  fhould 
think  were  necefTary  even  in  the  worft  book  that 
can  be  conceived — and  to  all  this  join  my  name 
without  fufFering  me  to  be  heard. 

And  here,  Sir,  I  fhould  think  that  modefty  and 
common  decency  might  have  led  them  to  determine 
otherwife.  Had  they  not  before  themfelves  the 
unanimous  application  of  a  large  and  numerous  peo- 
ple to  call  me  to  be  their  minifter  ?  Did  not  thefe 
people  know  of  the  rumour  of  my  being  author  of 
this  book,  before  they  entered  into  this  refolution  ? 
and  are  they  all  fo  abandoned  as  to  call  an  enemy 
to  all  rules  to  watch  for  their  fouls  ?  Did  not  the 
prefbytery  know,  that  the  perfou  fo  fufpe&ed  had 
been  a  member  of  a  prefbytery  for  fome  years  after 
the  fufpicion  began  ?  that  he  had  been  a  member  of 
this  fynod  with  themfelves  ?  nay,  a  member  of  the 
fupreme  court  of  this  church,  and  no  notice  taken 
of  it  at  all  ?  nay,  are  they  fo  ignorant  as  not  to 
know,  that  a  very  great  majority  of  this  nation  find 
no  fault  with  the  book  at  all  ?  and  any  perfon  pro- 
fefiing  himfelf  the  author,  would  not  thereby  in  the 
leaf!  degree  forfeic  their  efleem.  Pray,  Sir,  was  it, 
is  it,  could  it  be  iuft  in  this  cafe,  to  conclude  it  cri- 
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minal  without  debate  or  examination  ?  I  mean  not 
by  this  to  juftify  the  book  in  ©*ery  particular  ;  per- 
haps, if  it  comes  to  be  examined,  I  may  join  in 
condemning  it,  at  leaft  fome  parts  j  but  I  infift  that 
this  (hews  the  precipitatenefs,  the  partiality,  and 
injuftice  of  the  prefbytery,  in  the  fentence  which 
they  pa  fled.  It  looks  as  if  tney  themfelves  were 
flruck  at  in  the  performance,  and  acted  as  interefted 
perform.  And  indeed  I  would  gladly  afk  them, 
whether  they  think  themfelves  pointed  at  in  the 
pamphlet  ?  and  if  they  think  fo,  and  at  the  fame 
time  eferibe  it  to  me,  whether  it  is  juft  and  equi- 
table that  they  mould  be  my  judges  who  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  aggrieved  ? 

There  is  another  general  confideration,  that  mews 
how  unjuft  and  precipitate  this  fentence  was,  and 
that  there  is  really  no  belief  of  the  thing  being  fs 
criminal  as  they  have  taken  for  granted,  among 
thofe  who  mull  be  mofl  unprejudiced  and  impartial 
jadges.  It  is  read  in  England,  and  the  prefbytery 
of  Paifley  do,  or  may  know  the  fentiments  that  are 
entertained  of  it  there.  I  have  been  well  informed 
that  the  prefent  Bimop  of  London,  in  converfation 
with  a  nobleman  of  our  own  country,  gave  it  great 
commendation  ;  and  withal  added,  it  feems  only 
directed  at  a  certain  party  in  the  church  of  Scotland, 
but  we  want  not  very  many  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, to  whom  the  characters  are  very  applicable. 
d,  bir,  I  have  feen  a  letter  firom  the  Rev.  Mr 
Warburton  to  a  miniiter  in  Scotland,  and  it  has 
been  feen  by  feveral  mini  Hers  here  prefent,  in  which 
lie    commends    the    p<  re,    and  'particularly 

calls  it  a  fine  piece  of  raillery  again!!   a  party  t© 
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which,  fays  he,  we  are  no  ft  rangers  here.  Is  it  to 
be  fuppofed,  Sir,  that  diftinguilhed  perfons  for* 
worth  and  penetration  would  commend  and  approve 
a  thing  fo  evidently  criminal  as  the  prefbytery  of 
Paifley  are  pleafed  to  think  ?  Are  perfons  of  the 
character  there  reprefented  to  be  found  in  the  church 
of  England  ?  Where,  then,  is  the  church  of  Scot- 
land's charter  of  fecurity,  that  none  fhall  ever  arife 
in  her  deferving  fnch  a  reprimand?  Shall  fuch  names 
as  thefe  mentioned,  openly  affirm  that  there  are 
fuch  in  England  ?  and  mull  the  man  be  condemned, 
without  hearing  and  without  mercy,  wTho  is  but  fuf- 
pe&ed  of  hinting  that  there  may  be  fuch  in  her 
lifter  church  ?  I  have  often,  indeed,  lince  the  com- 
mencement of  this  bufmefs,  reflected  on  the  different 
foliation  of  affairs  in  Scotland  and  England.  1  have 
feen  I  know  net  how  many  books  in  England, 
printed  with  the  authors  names,  which  plainly,  and 
without  ambiguity,  affirm,  that  there  are  fome  of 
the  clergy  proud,  ambitious,  time-fervers,  and  tools 
to  thofe  in  power  ;  fome  of  them  lazy  and  flothful, 
lovers  of  eafe  and  pleafure  ;  fome  of  them  fcanda- 
lous  and  diiTolute  in  their  manners  :  fome  ignorant 
and  inefficient — and  thefe  things  t  .  m  with- 

out the  lead  danger,  or  apprehenficn  of  it  :  but,  I 
believe,  were  I  to  publifh  a  book  that  bad  the  tenth 
part  of  fuch  feverity  in  it  in  Scotland,  I  ought  at 
the  fame  time  to  have  a  fhip  hired  to  flee  to  another 
country.  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  account  for  this 
difference,  but  only  affirm,  and  I  am  myfelf  a  Hand- 
ing evidence  that  it  doth  really  fubfift  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  it  is  attended  by  a  very  odd  circumflarice. 
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for  reproaches  are  criminal  when  thrown  out  by  one 
ivt  againft  the  other,  but  not  in  the  lead  fo  when 
thrown  out,  or  thrown  back,  by  that  other  againft 
the  firft.  Many  here  prcfent  will  remember  whafc 
a  fet  of  overtures  were  brought  into  this  fynod  in 
April  1753,  by  fome  of  the  very  perfons  who  are 
now  Handing  at  the  bar  :  one  of  them  ftt  forth  the 
grievous  crime  of  bringing  our  public  differences 
with  one  another  into  the  pulpit  ;  and  yet,  ftrange 
to  think,  the  only  fermon  that  ever  I  heard  in  my 
life  in  which  this  was  clone,  was  by  one  of  my  pre- 
fent  accufers,  who,  Sir,  fell  bloodily  upon  thofe 
minifters  who  bawl  out  againft  the  law  of  the  land 
as  a  grievance,  inftead  of  giving  it  that  obedience 
which  becomes  good  fubje&s.  It  indeed  was  his 
ignorance  to  find  fault  with  that  expreflion  which 
is  uied  even  by  the  facred  infallible  General  Af- 
iembly,  in  the  annual  LiliruCtions  to  their  com- 
jniiTioners.  Is  it  not  alfo  well  known,  that  a  pam- 
phlet was  publifhcd,  called,  "  The  Juft  View  of 
Confutation,"  which   common,   uncontradicted 

e,  which  is  not  my  cafe,  attributes  to  MrH , 

publifhed  many  months  before  the  one  for  which 

I  am  now  accufed  ?    This   pamphlet   reprefents   us 

eneral,  as  not  acting  upon  confeience,  but 

0   a  love   of  popularity,  or  in  the  words  of  the 

ingenious   Mi  T of  Gowan,  "  not  confeience, 

but  a  fpirit   of  faction   and   a  love  of  dominion. " 

And,  beiides  this,  it  tells  a  fiery,   which   it   cal!s   a 

of  iniquity,    witb   the   initial  letters  of   the 

nes    of  the   perfons   concerned.     Was   ever   this 

phlet   charged   by  thefe   gentlemen,  my  oppo- 

v      ,  as  coatrarjr  to  the  intereft  of  religion?  At 
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.'.inie  time,  I  ihould  be  glad  to  know  uhat  it  is 
that  makes  the  difcovcrj  of  a  fcene  of  iniquity,  if 
committed  by  fome  whom  I  muft   not   name,  con- 
trary to  the  intereft  of  religion  ;  but  the  difcovery 
of  a  fcene  of  iniquity,  fuppofed  to  be  committed  by 
Mr  Webfter,  or  fome  others  of- us,  nothing  contrary 
to  it  at  all.     I  am   not   able  to  difcover  any  reafon 
for  this  difference  of  judgment,   but  one  that  is  not 
very  honourable  to  them,  viz.   Thefe  fcenes  of  ini- 
quity fuppofed  to  be  committed  by  them,   are  more 
probable   in  themfelves,  and   actually  obtain  more 
credit,   than  thofe  which  they  throw  out  agairift  us. 
I  do. not  affirm  that  that  is  the  reafon,  but  I   think, 
iince  they  have  been  the  aggrtflors,   boih   in'  cenfu- 
ring  us  for  fcrupling  obedience  to  fome  of  their  de- 
cifions,    and  attacking    our   characters    in   print,   if 
fome  namelefs   author  has  with  great  fuccefs  reta- 
liated the  injury  of  the  laft  kind,   they  ought  to  lie 
as  quietly  under  it  as  poflible,  both  from  equity  a^d 
prudence — from   equity,   btcaufe    they   have   given 
the   provocation  ;    from   prudence,  becaure   it   will 
g  many  to  fay,  that  charge  muft  have  been  juft, 
or  it  would  have  been  treated  with  contempt  ;  fure- 
iv  that  ftroke  muft  have  been  well  aimed,  the  wound 
muft  have  been  very  deep,  fince    the  fear  continues 
fo  long,  and  is  never  like  to  be  either  forgotten  or 
ven. 
But,  Sir,  I  muft  confefs  I  am  amazed  at  the  bold- 
nefs,  as    well  as  the  violence   of  thofe   gentlemen, 
conlldering   the   land  in    which  we  live.      Is  it  not, 
and  do  we  not  glory  in  its  being  a  land  of  liberty  ? 
Is  it  then  a  land  of  civil  liberty,  and  yet  of  eccleii- 
aftical  tvsacnj  ?   Muft  not  a  man  have  equity  and 
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jttftice  in  the  church,  as-  well  as  the  (late  ?  Are  there 
not  every  day  publiihed    in    this   nation,  as  fevere, 
nay,  much  feverer  cenfures,  of  the  greateft  charac- 
ters in  the  kingdom,  and  poll*,  fling   the  highelt  of- 
fices ?   Are   there   not    attacks   upon   our  fovereign 
himfelf,  and   his  auguft  family,  many  times  made 
in   print,  and  yet  patted   unheeded?  and  mult,   the 
leaft   attempt  to   fhew   that  there    are    corruptions 
among   the   clergy,  be   an  unpardonable   crime  ?  I 
have  feen  it  infilled  on  in  print,  that   as  foon  as  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs   is  taken  away,  there  is  an  end 
of  every  fhadow  of  liberty.     And  as  of  late  years 
it  hath  been  very  frequent  to  borrow  from  what  is 
cuftomary  in  the  civil  government,  and  apply  it  to 
the  church,  I  lhall  beg  leave  to  borrow  this  maxim, 
and   to  affirm,  that  fo  foon  as  it  is  not  permitted  in 
general  to  lain  the  characters  of  churchmen,  there  is 
eflablifhed  a  facerdotal  tyranny,  which  always  was, 
and  always  will  be,   of  the  mod  cruel,  relentlefs, 
and  illegal  kind.     But  the  word  of  all  is  ftill  be- 
hind, which    I    am  afliamed  to  mention  in  the  pre- 
fence   of  fo  many  of  the  laity,  becaufe  of  the  re- 
proach which  it  brings  upon  our  church.     There 
have  been  publiihed  among  us  writings  directly  le- 
velled againft  religion  itfelf,   taking   away  the  very 
foundation  of  morality,  bringing  in  doubt  the  being 
of  God,  aud  treating  our  Redeemer's  name  with 
contempt  and  derilion.     Writings  of  this  kind  have 
been  publicly  avowed,  with  the  author's  name  pre- 
fixed.    Where  has  been  the  zeal  of  the  prefbytery 
of  Paifley  again  ft  fuch  writings  ?  Have  they  moved 
for  the  exercife  of  difcipline  againft  the  authors? 
Have   they  fupported  the  motion  when   made   by 
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others  ?  I  am  afraid,  Sir,  this  profecution  will  give 
many  juft  ground  to  fay,  as  was  faid  an  age  ago  by 
Moliere  in  France,  and  by  fome  there  upon  occafion  . 
of  his  writings,  that  a  man  may  write  again  ft  God 
Almighty  what  he  pleafes,  in  perfect  fecurity,  but 
if  he  write  againft  the  charaders  of  the  clergy  in 
power,  he  is  ruined  for  ever. 

I  am  fenfible,  Sir,  that  they  have  faid,  even  at 
this  bar,  as  indeed  they  and  their  emiflaries  in  con- 
veifation  have  often  alleged,  that  the  quarrel  they 
have  at  the  pamphlet,  is  its  hurtful  tendency  to  the 
intereft  of  religion  ;  nay,  they  have  c'ltcn.  faid,  that 
one  who  could  write  in  that  ftyle  and  manner 
againft  his  brethren,  cannot  poiTibly  be  a  good  man ; 
and  that  has  been  commonly  faid,  even  upon  the 
fuppofition  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  and  characters 
contained  in  the  book.  This,  Sir,  I  would  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with,  but  would  have  fufTered  the 
book  to  anfwer  for  itfelf,  flnce  its  author  does  not 
think  proper  to  appear  in  its  defence,  if  they  had 
not  been  pleafed  to  load  me  with  the  fufpicion  of  it. 
For  removing  this  odium,  by  which  alone  i;  is  that 
they  have  made  an  impreffion  on  fome  good  men,  I 
obferve  in  general,  that  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a 
thing  fhould  be  a  certain  mark  of  a  bad  man,  which 
is  approved  by,  and  conveys  no  fuch  idea  to  fo  great 
a  number  of  unquestionable  characters.  Bur,  be- 
fides,  let  us  connder  a  little  the  nature  of  the  thing : 
I.  It  is  written  ironically.  2.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
attack  the  characters  and  credit  of  a  part  of  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  As  to  the  firft  of 
thefe,  far  be  it  from  me  to  a'Jert  that  ridicule  is  the 
of  truth.      Many  here  prefent  know  how  u::i- 
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formly,  and  how  ftrenuoufly  I  have  maintained  the 
contrary.  It  is,  however,  many  times  ufeful  to 
difgrace  known  falfehood,  and  fuch  practices  as  to 
be  defpifed  need  only  to  be  expofed  ;  that  it  is  a 
lawful  thing  to  make  fuch  an  ufe  of  it,  is  evident 
from  the  higheft  authority.  There  are  many  in- 
^ftances  of  irony  in  the  facred  writings.  In  Gen. 
in.  22.  we  have  an  exprefiion  put  into  the  mouth 
of  God  himfelf,  which  many,  perhaps  moft  inter- 
preters, fuppofe  to  be  an  irony  j  and  as  it  is  of  the 
moft  fevere  and  cutting  kind,  in  a  mod  deplorable 
cafe,  fo  I  do  not  fee  that  another  interpretation  can 
be  put  upon  the  words :  "  And  the  Lord  God  faid, 
Behold  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know 
good  and  evil."  The  conduct  of  Elijah,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,  1  Kings  xviii. 
27.  is  another  example  of  the  fame  kind  :  "  And  it 
came  to  pafs  at  noon  that  Elijah  mocked  them,  and 
faid,  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god  ;  either  he  is  talk- 
ing, or  he  is  purfuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or  per- 
adventure  he  fleepeth,  and  mud  be  awaked."  There 
are  a  good  many  inftances  of  it  in  the  prophets, 
which  I  omit,  to  fave  time,  as  the  thing  is  undenia- 
ble, and  only  further  mention  an  exprefiion  of  our 
Saviour  himfelf,  who,  though  a  man  of  forrows  and 
in  a  Hate  of  humiliation,  yet  in  fome  places  ufes  a 
language  plainly  ironical,  as  in  John  x.  31.  4<  Many 
good  works  have  I  fhewed  you  from  my  Father,  for 
which  of  thefe  works  do  ye  (lone  me?" 

And  as  the  inftances  of  fuch  writing  in  the  word 
of  God,  fufliciently  warrants  the  ufe  of  it,  fo  it  is 
founded  upon  the  plaineft  reafon.  There  are  two 
diftind  qualities  of  truth  and  piety;  a  divine  beauty, 
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which  renders  them  amiable,  and  a  holy  majefty, 
which  renders  them  venerable  :  and  there  are  alio 
two  diftincl:  qualities  of  error  and  impiety  ;  a  cri- 
minal guilt,  which  renders  them  the  object  of  hor- 
ror, and  a  delufion  and  folly,  which  renders  them 
filly  and  contemptible — and  it  is  fit  and  proper  that 
the  children  of  God  mould  have  both  of  thefe  fen- 
timents  of  hatred  and  contempt  with  regard  to  them. 
And  the  laft  is  often  necefTary,  as  well  as  the  firft, 
in  combating  corruptions.  There  is,  for  ordinary, 
a  pride  and  felffufficiency  in  wicked  men,  which 
makes  them  deaf  to  advice,  and  impregnable  to 
fober  and  ferious  reafoning ;  nor  is  there  any  getting 
at  them,  till  their  pride  is  levelled  a  little  with  this 
difmaying  weapon.  Many  of  the  ancient  fathers  of 
the  Chriftian  church,  both  ufed  this  manner  of  wri- 
ting, and  anerted  its  necemty.  There  is  one  paf- 
fage  of  Tertullian  which  1  (hall  tranflate,  becaufe  it  l 
is  very  much  to  the  purpofe.  '*  There  are  many 
things  which  ought  to  be  treated  with  contempt  and 
mockery,  through  fear  of  giving  them  weight,  and 
making  them  too  important  by  ierioufly  debating 
*  them.  Nothing  more  is  due  to  vanity  than  deri- 
fion  ;(  and  it  belongs  to  the  truth  to  fmile,  becaufe 
it  is  cheerful,  and  to  defpife  its  enemies,  becaufe  it 
is  afTured  of  victory/)  It  is  true,  that  we  ought  to 
be  careful  that  the  raillery  be  not  low  and  unwor- 
thy of  the  truth  ;  but  if  that  is  taken  care  of,  and 
we  can  make  ufe  of  it  with  addrefs  and  delicacy,  it. 
is  a  duty  to  do  fo."  To  this  I  mall  add  another 
pafTage  from  St  Augultine :  u  Who  will  dare  to 
fay  that  the  truth  ought  to  remain  defencelefs  againfl 
the  attacks  of  falfehood  ?   That  the  enemies  of  reli- 
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gion  (hall  be  permitted  to  terrify  the  faithful  witk 
ftrong  words,  and  to  entice  and  fcduce  them  by 
agreeable  terms  of  wit ;-  but  that  believers  ought 
never  to  write,  but  with  fuch  a  coldnefs  of  ftyle  as 
to  lull  the  reader  afleep  ?" 

Enough  furely  has   been   faid   in   defence  of  the 
manner  of  writing  ;   and  as  to  the  fubjecl:  of  it,  at- 
tacking the   characters   of  clergymen,  I  am  altoge- 
ther at  a  lofs  to  know  what  is  that  argument  in  rea- 
fon,  or  that  precept   in   Scripture,  which  makes  it 
criminal    to    cenfure   them   when   they   deferve    it. 
That  their  (ration,  like  that  of  all  other  perfons  of 
ir.  fluenoe,   or  in   public  employment,   fhould   make 
men  very  tender  and  cautious  how  they  take  up  an 
evil  report   againft  them,  and  never  to  do  it  except 
upon  good  ground,  I  allow;  but  when  the  church  is 
really  bad,  I  hold  it  as  a  juft  principle,   that  as  it  is 
in  them  doubly  criminal,  and  doubly  pernicious,  fo 
it  ought  to  be  expofed  with  double  feverity.      And 
this  is  fo  far  from  being  contrary  to  the  intereus  of 
religion,  that  nothing  can  be  more  honourable  to  it, 
than  to  (hew  that  there  are   fome   fo   bold  as  to  re- 
prove, and   fo  faithful  as   to  with  (land  the  corrup- 
tions of  others.      How  far  fecret  wickednefs  fhould 
be  concealed,  and  fcenes   of  iniquity  not  laid  open, 
and  fo  (in  turned  into  fcandal  in  minifters,  is  a  mat- 
ter that  would   require  a  very  careful  and  accurate 
difculTion,  and  admit  of  many  exceptions ;  but  if  in 
any  cafe  erroneous  do&rine,  or   degeneracy  of  I 
is    plain    and    vifible,    to  render  them    compk 
odious  mud  be  a  duty  ;   and  when  it  is  not  done,   it 
makes  men  conclude  we  are  all  combined  together, 
like  Demetrius  and   the  craftfmen,  and  more  con- 
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cerned  for  our  own  power  and  credit,  than  the  in- 
tereft  and  benefit  of  thofe  committed  to  our  charge. 
Thofe  who  think  that  no  good  man  can  attack  the 
character  of  the  clergy,  I  would  juft  remind  of  tile 
ek  made  upon  the  Jefuits  in  France,  about  one 
hundred  years  ago,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Port- 
Royal,  a  fociety  of  Janfenifts  of  great  parts  and 
eminent  piety,  particularly  by  Monfieur  Pafcal,  in 
liis  Provincial  Letters,  which  are  written  almofl  en- 
tirely in  the  way  of  ridicule  ;  and  the  very  objection 
was  made  againft  them  by  the  Jefuits  at  that  time, 
that  is  now  made  againft  this  piece.  Will  any  man 
now  conclude  from  them,  that  Pafcal  was  a  bad 
man,  whom  all  hiftory  teftifies  to  have  been  as  pious 
and  unbiaffed  to  the  world  as  any  of  his  time  ? 

I  hope,  Sir,  what  hath  been  faid  thus  in  general 
en  the  fpecies  of  writing,  and  the  fubject  of 
book,  will  convince  every  impartial  member  of  this 
fynod,  that  the  prelbytery  of  Paifley  have  a  fled  i 
mod  unjuft  and  illegal  manner,  in  palling  the  fen- 
tence  they  have  done  upen  it  in  my  abfer.ee,  and 
without  any  examination.  It  is  neceiTary  that  I 
mould  now  alfo  fpeak  a  little  to  the  method  of  in- 
quiry which  they  refolved  upon,  by  appointing  a 
committee  of  their  number  privately  to  interrogate 
me.  And  indeed,  Sir,  the  method  is  fo  full  of  ab- 
furdity  and  tyranny,  that  I  know  not  well  where  to 
begin  in  fpeaking  upon  it.  They  have  no  where 
indeed  told  what  were  to  be  the  confequences,  if 
their  fufpicions  were  found  to  be  juft.  Perhaps  the 
prelbytery  of  Paifley  would  have  paffed  fentence  of 
depofitio-:  me  in  my  abfence,   which  would 

VoL.Vitl.  Z 
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have  been  but  ending  .as  thfey  began,  contrary  to 
law  and  juftice.  But,  whatever  were  their  parti- 
ciijcir  intentions,  by  their  violent  and  illegal  ftretches 
of  power  i:i  falling  upon  it,  they  were  plainly  of 
the  word  kind  ;  and  it  always  put  me  in  mind  of  a 
f'iar  of  the  mquifition,  with  an  unhappy  perfon  be- 
I  them,  whom  they  want  to  convict  that  they 
may  burn  him,  ftroking  him,  and  laying  to  him  in 
Ahe  fpirit  of  meeknefs,  Confefs,  my  fon,  confefs  ! 

Sir,  if  thefe  gentlemen  iuppoftd  me  endued  with 
the  leaft  degree  of  common  underftanding,  this  me- 
thod was  exec  (lively  abfurd  ;  and  whether  they  did 
or  not,  it  was  full  of  injustice.  This  cemmittte 
being  appointed  by  the  court,  and  the  appointment 
inferted  on  the  records  of  the  preibytery,  1  juii  aik, 
were  they  not  to  make  a  report  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  preibytery,  of  all  their  private  convei  fation 
with  me  ?  Would  not  this  alio  be  ingrofled  in  the 
minutes,  and  make  a  part  of  the  procefs  under  their 
cognizance?  Could  I  be  prefent  at  their  next  meet- 
ing, to  be  the  leaft  check  or  controul  upon  their 
report?  or  would  they  regard  any  of  my  collections 
■of  their  committee's  report,  if  1  could  ?  In  this  fitu- 
::.t:on  no  cuaD  of  common  fenfe  would  hi 
converfation  with  them  but  by  writing,  Co  that  he 
might  be  fure  nothing  would  be  reported  but  his 
own  words.  For  I  would  not  trull  the  lib 
partial  perfon  in  the  world  to  report  any  conva 
lion  with  me,  upon  a  matter  in  which  he  i  tuned  io 
be  keenly  inteiefted,  or  to  have  very  different  lui- 
tlmenls  from  me.  The  power  of  prejudice  would 
give  a  t'n&ure  to  the  reprefeotaxion  ;  nay,  the  lea  it 
ibrgetfulnefs   would  cueak,  fome  variance.     And  if 
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fappofed  me  .  srfie   wUfc 

them,  what  muft  they  have  been  to  take  fuch  ack 

age  of  my  fimplicity  ? 

Further,   Sir,  tins  method  of  inquiry   was  very 

abfurd,    beeaufe   felf-contradi&ory.       They   load   a 

man  wit!  picion-of  writing  a  book  contrary 

to    the    intereft   c  ind   containing   many 

falfehootls,    e  prsrend  to  aik  this  man  if 

'  <:d  done  I  vill  be  well  fatisr 

..  .appcfitioi  i! 
one   another.      If  his  veracity  be  fo  entirely  to  be 
.nded'on,  either  he  muft   not  be  the  author  of 
book,  or  it  is  impofiible  it  can  contain  the  falfe- 
hoods  that  are  alleged  ;  for  if  he  will  lie  in  print  to 
defame  his  brethren,  he  will  furely  never  fcruple  to 
.  a  oonvcrfatidn  to  fave  himfelf  from  ruin.    There- 
ore,  Sir,  1  do  affirm,  that  appointing  a  committee  to 
~:>'-»fer    with   me  was  highly  abfurd/  or  jefuitically 
cunning.     For   if  my  word   is    {o   much  to  be  de- 
pended on  as  they  give  our,  it  is  a  clear  and  com- 
plete vindication  of  me  from  their  charge,   and  that 
out  cf  their  own  mouths.     But  perhaps  they  were 
more  cunning  than  abiurd,  and  intended  nrft  to  make 
the  thing  formally,  and   then  adduce  it  as 
a  proof,  and  to  aggravate  the  crime. 

But,  Sir,  they  pretend  that  in  this  they  are  only  act- 
io the  fpirit,  and  following  the  rules  of  the  gofpel, 
Lcnlariy  that  rule  of  our  Saviour,  "  If  thy  bro- 
ther trefpafs  againfl  thee,"  Sec.  It  is  furpriiing  to 
hear  any  (peaking  in  the  name  of  fuch  a  body  make 
uie  of  this  argument.  I  would  not  give  my  judg- 
ment for  having  a  man  to  prer.ch  the  gofpel,  who  is 
capable  c:  giving  ftich  an  interpretation  to  that  text* 
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It  <  arid  undeniably  relates  only  to  pri . 

ice   or  pcrfonal  injury.     **  If  thy  brother  Irel- 
and thtc,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between 
1  I  him  alone  j  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  halt  gain- 

r."  Here,  Sir,  nobody  has  any  thing 
\o  do  witlrit  but:  the  perfon  injured;  if  by  confef- 
fion  ;t:on  lie  is  fatisfied,  the  matter  is  ended* 

.  anj  man  lay,  that  this  is  to  be  applied  to 
s  public  in  their  nature,  and  againft  which,  if 
true,  a  procels  and  public  cenfure  is  intended  ?  If 
any  of  the  preibytery  of  Paifley,  fuppofing  them- 
selves pointed  at  in  that  book,  had  previoufly  come 
to  me  when  the  report  rofe  ;  or  iuppofe  they  had 
at  any  time,  as  private  perfons,  fpoke  to  me  on  the 
iubjeel,  they  would  have  found  no  man  more  ready 
to  commune  with  them,  and  give  them  all  fatisfac- 
tion  due  from  one  Chriliian  to  another.  But,  Sir, 
after  proceeding  as  a  court  in  the  manner  above  re- 
prefented  ;  after  illegally  rinding  it  criminal,  and 
making  it  the  ground  of  flopping  a  fettlement — then 
to  appoint  a  committee  privately  to  interrogate  me 
as  to  the  fa£t,  it  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  viola- 
tion of  juftica  for  them  to  attempt  it,  a  perverfion 
of  the  word  of  God  to  build  it  upon  that  text,  and 
it  would  be  yielding  up  the  natural  rights  of  man- 
kind, if  I  mould  be  fo  tame  as  to  fubmit  to  it. 

in,  Sir,  they  pretend  that  their  conduct  is 
exaftly  conformable  to  the  form  of  procefs,  and  the 
practice  founded  upon  it  in  the  cafe  of  other  fcan- 
dals,  where  the  very  lirit  means  of  proof  is  dealing 
with  the  acculed  performs  confeience,  to  bring  him 
to   a  confeffion.     And  here,   Sir,   I  mull  fay  before 

1)  nod,  that   1   am  not  only  humbly  willing  t«> 
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fluid  or  fall  by  this  form  of  procefs,  but  that  I  am 
refolved  to  affert  a:d  maintain  my  right  to  be  judg- 
ed by  it,  and  by  it  alone,  and  not  by  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  fome  modern  clergymen.  A  general 
obfervation  is  necetfary  here,  that  this  form  of  pro- 
cefs doth  univerfally  proceed  upon  fcandals,  the  re- 
levancy of  which  is  acknowledged,  and  cannot  be 
denied.  Now,  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe  here, 
as  is  evident  from  my  continuing  fo  long  in  the  mi- 
ni Aerial  character  after  the  rife  of  the  report,  as  well 
as  many  other  confederations  fuggelted  above  ;  and 
therefore,  at  any  rate,  the  relevancy  mult  be  firft 
proved,  before  there  can  be  any  propriety  of  aiking- 
tor  a  confefllon,  and  dealing  with  the  confeience. 
It  is  true,  they  have  in  their  minutes  found  the  re- 
levancy :  but  whetbt-r  this  has  been  according  to 
the  rules  in  the  form  of  procefs,  I  could  almoft  al- 
even  theini'dves  to  be  judges  ;  for  I  dare  fay 
idly  do  it  a  fecond  time. 
But  now,  after  we  have  left  this  in  its  foil  force, 
let  us  fuppofe  that  the  matter  objected  were  only  of 
a  fcandalous  nature,  and  let  us  go  to  the  7th  chap- 
ter in  the  form  of  procefs  concerning  minifters,  and 
fee  whether  the  method  there  prescribed  has  been 
obferved  in  this  cafe.  But,  Sir,  as  the  whole  affair 
is  fail  of  irregularity,  and  involved  in  darknefs  and 
confunon  by  the  precipitate  or  artful  conduct  of  the 
prefbytery,  fo  there  is  a  particular  difficulty  which 
arifes  from  the  itrange  and  ambiguous  light  in  which 
they  appear-  Thofe  who  read  the  ftyle  and  direc- 
tions of  the  form  of  procefs,  will  plainly  fee  that 
fuch  a  cafe  as  that  now  before  you.,  was  never  con- 

z3 
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lemplated  by  the  compilers  of  it.     It  is  difficult  t^ 
fay,  they  are  to   be   confidered   as  private 

Chriftians  oftended  and  accufing,  or  the  occafion  of 
peculation,  or  as  a  church  court  taking  the  af- 
fair under  their  cognizance  for  judgment.  They 
feem  to  have  confidered  themfelves  as  both.  This 
I  can  never  yield  to  ;  but  they  mall  be  at  liberty  to 
be  either  of  them  they  think  proper.  And  fo  I 
confidcr  them  firft  is  the  one  light,  and  then  in 
the  other. 

i.   If  they  be  conquered   as  Chriftians  offended, 
and  the  accafers  or  occafion  of  the  accufation,  the 
is  to  be  found  in- the  4th  part  of  the  7th  chap- 
ter of  the  form  of  nrocefs,  fc'  All  Chriftians,"  &c. 
Leu,  Sir,  I  complain  of  them,  that  they  have 
not  done  as  Chriftians,  not  even  what  they  refolved 
art*  and  vtry  much  out  of  time.     Rave 
they   beea    wary  IB   accufing   me?   Have  they  ab- 
.   publiflltng   or   fpreading  the  fcandal  ? 
^  three  years  bypaft,  converfed  with 
me  '-?  Have  they  not  in  the  controverfy 

every  where  called  it  a  heinous  crime,   though  they 
n   that  was   far   from  being  generally  yielded, 
:;Ot  probably  be  yielded  by  me  ?    Nay, 
.  I  or  priyately  converting  with  me,  during 
:  j  weeks  delay  cf  the  affair,  without  aflign- 
.  ot  recorded  it  in  their  re- 
gift<  \  j   they  not  made  it  a  part  of  a  procefs, 

C   a   call  ?    I   leave  any  one  to 
ther  this    was  following. the   rule    laid 
do..  •     Beiidts,  they  act 

.    but  judge:  ;   or  at  Icaft  are 
•.  y  may  knew 
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thcr  they  may  defire  the  prefbytery  of  Irvine  to 
do  it  after  them. 

2.  Let  us  conflder  them  as  a  church  court,  taking 
the  affair  under  their  cognizance  for  judgment. 
Here,  to  be  fare,  there  is  a  monnrous  impropriety. 
For,  fuppofing  them  to  have  taken  ever  fo  juft  fleps 
in  other  :  is  never  before  them,  I  cannot 

be  before  them,*  I  am  not  fubject  to  them.  Yet, 
Sir,   as  it  cannot  be   before  the  iynod  in  any  other 

fed   to  take  it  up  in, 
let  us  fee  how  agreeal  e  form   of  pro- 

cefs,  and  whether  they  are  ready  to  deal  with  me 
for  ^  confeffion.  The  form  of  procefs  mentions- 
three  ways  of  taking  up  a  fcandal  againft  a  mmifter. 
The  two  firft  none  pvetends  to  hold  in  this  cafe  : 
the  kit  i  ._tfe,  "  that  the  fama  cla- 

mofj.^  &cc.     Now,  can  any  m  con- 

dition hoidi  in  the  prefer t  cafe.  Is  this  fo  fcanda- 
lous  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  that  a  prefbytery 
would  be  r^rcached  if  they  let  it  pafs.  If  there 
be   any  ft  ;«  it   is   very   fiient  ;   for   I   never 

heard  of  any  fault  found  with  the  preibytery  of  Ir- 
vine, to  whom  it  naturally  fell  to  do  it.  On  the 
contrary,  I  do  affirm,  becaufe  I  am  able  to  prove, 
that  the  preil  Faiflej'a  taking  it  up,   with 

tery  many,  brings   r  upon  them.     Again, 

do  they  fellow  the  rule  prescribed  even  when  that 
condition  txifts  ?  Have  they  inquired  into  the  rife, 
occauon,  branches  and  grounds,  of  this  fama  cla- 
mofu  *  This  they  were  trie  more  bound  to  do,  that 
it  is  far  from  being  an  uncontradicted  fama  ;  fo  far 
from  it,  mat  prevailing  fan. a  is,  net  that  I 

am  .  ',  but  fome  he  :.    They 
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themfelves  exprefs  it  fome  fuch  way  itl  their  mi- 
nutes. This  makes  all  the  arguments  about  their 
pHifing  over  the  relevancy  every  way  ftrong  ;  be- 
caufe  a  man  might  have  fome  acceflion  to  the  pub- 
liming  of  a  book  in  which  fome  very  bad  things 
were ;  and  without  examination,  or  fpecifying  what 
this  acceilion  was,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  judge 
him  guilty  of  the  word,  or  of  the  whole.  To  fay 
the  truth,  fome  of  their  wellwimers  have  made  it  a 
very  di (honourable  fama  for  me,  faying  that  I  help- 
ed to  contrive  the  mifchief,  to  collect  the  calumnies, 
but  had  not  Ikill  enough  to  give  it  its  drefs  and 
form.  Should  not  they  have  inquired  then  into 
the  grounds  of  this  fama  /  and  have  they  ever  dene 
it? 

Further,  in  the  fifth  paragraph  of  that  chapter  o£ 
the  form  of  procefs,  it  is  exprefsly  appointed,  that 
even  after  a  procefs  is  begun  upon  a  fama  clamofay 
the  court  mull  give  a  liberal  and  competent  time  to 
anfwer  it  ;  and  the  accufed  perfon  is  to  be  heard  up- 
on the  relevancy.  This  is,  Sir,  upon  the  relevancy 
in  the  way  the  fa&s  are  laid,  even  concerning  a 
thing  confeffedly  fcandalous  ;  and  all  this,  before  the 
court  are  to  endeavour  to  bring  him  to  a  confeffion. 
From  this,  then,  it  is  clear  and  evident,  that  how- 
ever lawful  or  prudent  it  might  be  for  private  per- 
fons  to  commune  with  a  man  himfelf,  till  this  be 
done,  there  is  no  warrant  from  the  form  of  procefs 
for  a  court  to  appoint  any  examination  and  inquiry ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  making,  inflead  of  mending  a 
fcandal.  And  if  this  is  the  rule  in  cafes  confeffedly 
of  a  fcandalous  nature,  it  holds  much  more  ftrongly 
in  what  is  now  before  you. 
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The  truth  is,  this  is  not  only  the  order  of  pro- 
ceeding exprefsly  laid  ccvn  with  regard  to  minifter?, 
but  it  is  common  equity,  and  in  fubftance  the  lame 
•with  the  cafe  of  fc2ndal  in  all  other  cafes,  and  with 
refpect  to  all  other  pericr.s.  For  though  when  a 
particular  accufer  againit  a  man  appears,  laying  to 
his  charge  a  grofs  crime,  fuch  as  uncleanntfs,  it 
leems  to  be  due  to  his  own  character,  as  well  as  to 
the  Public,  that  he  fhould  profefs  innocence  ;  yet  it 
often  happens,  that  when  the  accufation  appears 
wanton  and  malicious,  he  puts  the  accufer  upon  the 
proof,  and  refufes  to  give  any  other  fatisfa&ion. 
And  whenever  any  perfon  does  fo,  though  the  court 
may  think  it  obftinacy  a::d  rtatelinefs,  or  that  they 
cannot  fully  approve  his  conduct,  yet  they  never 
condemn  him  on  that  account,  but  difmifs  the  pro- 
cefs  for  want  of  fufncient  tight.  And  I  have  feen 
feveral  cafes  of  this  fort,  in  which  the  court  abfo- 
lutely  refufcd  to  put  a  man  to  his  oath,  or  even  alk 
him  if  he  was  willing  to  fwear,  unit  Is  there  were 
fome  more  prefumptior.  than  the  bare  accufation. 
And  indeed  this  is  recuire.l  in  the  form  of  procefs. 
This,  however,  is  ftating  the  cafe  too  itrongly.  But 
if  there  be  no  particular  accufer,  but  a  vague  and 
general  famz,  would  it  be  tolerable  for  a  court  to 
call  any  gentleman  whom  thev  fliail  be  pleafed  to 
fufpect,  and  put  him  upon  an  inquiry,  whether  he 
was  ever  guilty  of  the   fin  of  uncle  1    I  dare 

fay  fuch  a  meafure  would  be  deteited  by  every  rea- 
fan  able  man. 

But  yon  will  fay,  here  is  a  corpus  debiti.  Then 
let  me  fuppofe  a  cafe  exactly  parallel — that  a  child 
.1  in  a  g;  ■_  Lghboorhood,  no 
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mother  appearing  or  accufing,  but  an  idle  rumour 
anfes,  that  pethaps  it  may  be  his,  or  it  may  ba\e 
been  ionic  body  about  his  houfe,  and  he  acceifary  to 
the  commiilion  of  the  crime;  would  it  in  that  cafe 
be  veafoniiblt  and  juft,  would  it  be  according  to  the 
form  of  procefs,  to  call  him,  and  interrogate  him, 
whether  he  had  ever,  or  for  twelve  months  prece- 
ding, been  guirty  of  the  crime  of  uncleannefs — 
without  making  any  previous  inquiry  as  to  the 
of  the  affair,  or  probability  of  the  imputation  ?  So, 
in  this  cafe,  here  is  a  child  of  the  brain  expofed  to 
the  world  ;  the  mother,  that  is  to  fay,  the  prefs  or 
the  publiiher,  accufes  nobody,  nay,  pretends  that  it 
is  lawfully  begotten.  A  vague  rumour  lays  it  to 
me.  This  hath  never  been  inquired  into,  though 
the  nrft  broacher  of  it  might  ealily  be  found  ;  and 
yet  I  muff  be  interrogated  by  a  court  to  whom  I 
am  not  fubjecl,  with  whom,  as  yet,  as  a  court,  I 
have  nothing  to  do.  In  fhort,  Sir,  what  I  would 
do  if  I  were  fo  irregularly  attacked,  and  charged 
with  a  crime  highly  and  confelledly  fcandalous,  I 
do  not  know,  and  hope  I  thall  never  have  occafion 
to  deliberate  upon  it.  But  in  this  vague  and  illegal 
accufation  of  a  doubtful  crime,  and  a  crime,  per- 
haps, chiefly  or  only  in  the  eyes  of  thole  who  accufe 
vm  and  their  adherents,  I  hope  I  will  be  approved 
bv  every  impartial  perfon  in  Handing  up  for  the 
rights  of  mankind,  and  refilling  to  anfwer  fuper  en- 
quirendis. 

I  could  here  put  the  fynod  in  mind  of  a  queftion 
of  this   nature,   which   came    before   the  church  of 
Scotland  in  Profeflbr  S 's  procefs*     He  refu- 
te aafwer  fome  queries  pat  to  uiui  by  the  pref- 
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bytery  of  Glafgow,   although  they  arofe  from,    and 
-were  founded  upon  fome  wi  jiveti  in  by  him- 

fclf.      This  was  debated  before  the   AlVembly,    and 
.led  by  them,  as  they  wou  >  encourage- 

ment to  inquilirorial  proceeding 

But,   Sir,  nothing  .  rnonftrate  mere  c 

the  iniquity  of  fuch  practices,  than  what  happened 
not  long  ago  in  this  very  preinyttry.    which   is   but 
3  known,  but  which  I  am  able  to  bring  to  li 

51  I  have  narr  :   leave  it  to  the  judg- 

ment of  the  countenance 

>hcr 

r  C^ was    preYented   to   the 

Abbey  Church  of  Paiflej,  there  were  fome  rumours 
-d,   I  know  not  how,  as   if  he    had  been  guilty 
of  fome  practices  tending  to  difaftccrion.       Theft,   ] 
may  fafely  f.  rouraged  by  the  pref- 

bytery,   but  mentioned  again  and  again  in  their  mi- 
nutes ;  and  though  the  candidate  iufiited  much  upon 
a  regular  judgment  upon  the  relevancy,   and  an  in- 
quiry, they  ilill   finned  both,  and,    iniiead    thereof, 
conference  with  him.      And  what  think 
re    the   queftions  they  put  to  him  to  remove 
the  feandal? — Where    did  you  learn  your  Engliih  ? 
:  what  minifler  of  the  -  h  did  vou 

'  u    learn   your   Latin  ?   and   in 
:    you   Ray  ?   Did  you  ever  go  near 
•  copal  meeting  houfe  all  the  time  vou  were 

dionofdr  H or 

lv ,  Epifcopal  lnmifrers,  recommend  you 

to  C 's  family  ?   Did  your  father  attend  ordi- 

m  the  pariih  d  here  he   lived  ?   Have 

• 
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flers  of  this  church  ?  We  aik  this,  fay  they,  that 
we  may  know  the  difpofitions  of  your  friends. 
What  could  be  the  intention  of  thefe  queftions  ? 
What  could  be  the  effect  of  their  being  anfwered, 
one  way  or  the  other  ?  Might  not  the  moil  loyal 
man  in  Britain  be  brought  under  an  odium  in  this 
manner?  I  natter  nvvfelf  I  am  of  as  untainted,  un- 
fufpected  loyalty,  as  any  man  in  the  prefbytery  of 
Paifley,  and  yet  1  could  not  affirm  that  I  had  never 
lodged  in  a  difaffecled  perfon's  houfe,  nor  had  the 
friendflbip  of  any  fuch  ;  nor  that  I  never  came  near 
the  Epifcopal  meeting- houfe  all  the  time  I  was  at 
the  profeilion  of  divinity.  And  did  not  thefe  gen- 
tlemen know  that  fuch  things  were  perfectly  frivo- 
lous and  irrelevant  ?  Yes,  Sir,  they  knew  it  well  ; 
but  ftill  they  ferved  their  purpofe  of  difo bilging  that 
people,  and  infufing  jealouiies.  And  fo  they  my- 
fterioufly  exprefs  themlelveb  in  their  anfwer  to  the 
reafons  of  appeal,  that  there  are  fuch  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances in  the  prefentee's  character,  as  do  not 
recommend  him  to  the  choice  of  this  people.  I 
will  not  fay,  Sir,  that  all  I  have  above  reprefented 
is  now  to  be  found  in  their  regiftcr,  for  they  have 
a  falutary  art  of  expunging  from  their  minutes  any 
thing  that  is  dishonourable  to  themfelves  ;  but  this 
1  will  fay,  it  actually  happened,  and  a  great  deal  - 
more.  And  I  dare  fay,  if  there  be  any  Epifcopalian 
here  prefent,  he  will  inftantly  add  to  his  litany, 
From  fuch  Spanifh  Prt.fhyterians,  good  Lord  deliver 
us! 

Thus,  Sir,  I  hope  I  have  made  it  appear,  that 
the  prefbytery  of  Paifley  have  been  guilty  of  raoft 
irregular  procedure,  and  flagrant  mjuftice  to  me,   i.t 
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paffing  a  fentence  upon  my  character,  where  they 
had  no  tide  to  judge  me  ;  in  finding  a  relevancy 
without  examination  of  the  fubject,  and  when  I 
could  not  be  heard  in  my  defence  ;  and,  lailly,  in 
appointing  an  inquifition  for  difcovering  the  fa£t, 
directly  in  the  face  of  law  and  equity, 

I  am  forry  I  have  detained  the  fynod  fo  long,  Sir, 
but  could  not  poffibly  fpeak  to  this  involved,  per- 
plexed accufation,  in  fhorter  time  9  and  I  hope  the 
importance  of  the  caufe  to  me,  will  plead  for  fome 
indulgence,  and  procure  your  attention  for  a  very 
few  minutes  longer,  and  then  I  have  done.  Let 
me,  Sir,  fpeak  plainly  out :  whatever  may  be  pre- 
tended about  the  intereft  of  religion  being  concerned 
in  the  fate  of  this  pamphlet,  there  is  flrong  reafon 
to  fufpecl:,  that  it  is  the  credit  of  a  party  that  is 
really  at  ftake.  We  all  know  that  there  are  very 
great  differences  of  fentiment  among  us,  as  to  the 
government  of  the  church  ;  and  it  feems  to  be  my 
misfortune,  to  be  of  oppofite  principles  from  feve- 
ral  members  of  this  prefbytery  on  that  point.  This 
15  the  caufe  of  my  being  charged  with  ill-nature  and 
unpeaceablenefs.  They  themfelves,  Sir,  will  not 
pretend  to  give  any  other  inftance"  of  this  temper  ; 
and  I  confefs,  that  as  I  reckon  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  edification  of  his  church,  to  be  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  caufe,  I  am  refolved,  Eft  his  ilrength, 
to  maintain  and  fupport  it  to  the  utmoft  of  my 
power,  fo  long  as  I  draw  breath  ;  and  if  I  have 
been  a  firebrand,  as  I  have  been  fometimes  called, 
I  wifti  I  could  anfwer  the  title,  and  burn  their  per-' 
nicious  fchemes  even  to  afhes.     And,   Sir,  as  in  no 
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other  cafe  have  I  ever  difcovered  any  keennefs  of 
temper,  fo  I  trutt,  that  even  in  this,  I  have  neither 
difcovered  an  overbearing  pride,  or  perverfenefs  of 
temper,  but  have  fup ported  what  I  efteemed  to  be 
truth  with  refolution,  but  without  violence.  I  can- 
not pretend  to  the  polite  and  courtly  ftyle,  in  the 
fame  degree  with  forae  of  my  oppofers,  yet  have  I 
endeavoured  to  preferve  the  meeknefs  of  a  Chriftian, 
believing  that  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the 
righteoufnefs  of  God.  Now,  Sir,  I  beg  every  wife 
and  honed  man  of  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion  in 
our  public  differences,  to  determine  ferioully,  whe- 
ther he  will  approve  of  a  prefbytery's  making  per- 
fonal  oppofition,  and  becaufe  a  man  is  not  in  every 
refpect  of  their  wTay  of  thinking,  barring  his  fettle- 
ment  to  the  utmoil  of  their  power  ;  and  whether  it 
be  decent,  or  truly  moderate,  not  only  to  rebuke, 
fufpend,  and  deprive  thofe  who  cannot  go  with 
them,  but,  as  the  very  lad  effort  of  tyranny,  to  at- 
tempt to  cafl  out  any  who  are  but  fufpected  of  de- 
bating the  point  in  writing. 

Farther,  I  beg  every  man  in  this  houfe,  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  "his  heart,  and  fay  this  day,  in  Ins 
judgment,  whether  he  will,  in  order  to  reach  a  man 
of  a  different  party  from  himfelf,  approve  of  going- 
contrary  to  all  form  and  Jaw,  and  eftablifhing  a  pre- 
cedent of  inquliition.  However  fecure  fome  may 
think  themfelves  and  their  parry  at  pre  fen  t,  there  is 
fuch  an  inftability  in  all  human  things,  that  the  en- 
gines which  they  prepare  againft  others  may  be 
directed  againft  themfelves.  I  know  a  fear  of  this 
I,  for  the  moft  part,  operates  but  weakly  upon 
mens'  minds,  becaufe  the  caufes  that  ma  \  ards 
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eaft  up  cannot  be  clearly  difcerned,  being  hidden  in 
the  darknefs  of  futurity  ;  but,  Sir,  he  is  the  wifeft 
man  that  acts  with  moil  prudence,  and  does  not 
expofe  himfelf  or  his  friends  to  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion. This  I  fpeak  in  perfect  fecurity  as  to  myfelf, 
for  if  the  church  fhall  find  that  interrogaiion  is  a 
proper  way  of  inquiring  into  fails,  it  will  but  open 
to  me  a  larger  field  of  information  ;  and  though  it 
come  to  the  real  merits  of  this  caufe,  the  trial  of 
the  relevancy  of  this  crime  objected  to  me  will 
take  up  at  lead  ieven  years,  in  proceffes  of  various 
kinds. 

To  conclude,  Sir,  though  I  will  never  approve  of, 
or  give  my  confent  for  ertablifhing  a  practice  which 
I  think  unjuft  and  tyrannical,  yet  as  to  my  own 
cafe,  I  will  even  fubmit  to  be  interrogated  by  this 
very  party,  upon  this  juil,  this  felf- evidently  juft 
condition,  that  the  mini  Hers  of  that  prefbytery  do 
fub'nit  themfelves  to  be  interrogated  by  me  in  turn, 
on  their  doctrine,  their  diligence  in  paftoral  duty, 
their  care  and  government  of  their  families,  and 
their  perfonal  truth.  If  they  will  yield  to  this,  I 
will  anfwer  upon  oath,  either  inftantly,  or  upon  a 
month's  preparation,  not  only  as  to  this  point,  but 
all  that  they  fhall  think  fit  to  aik,  as  to  my  charac- 
ter, from  my  birth  to  this  day.  And  if  this  condi- 
tion be  refufed,  the  equity  of  their  conduct  I  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  this  venerable  fynod. 


AN" 


HUMBLE  SUPPLICATION 

TO  SUCH  OF 

THE    NOBILITY  AND  GENTRY  OF  SCOTLAND  AS  ARE 

ELDERS  OF  THE  CHURCH,   AND  MEMBERS  OF 

THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


Much  Honoured, 

YOU  will  furely  be  fenfible,  that  it  mufl  have 
been  a  very  urgent  neceflity  that  has  compelled 
a  man  cf  my  ftation  and  profeilion  to  become  an 
author,  efpecially  when  I  addrefs  myfelf  to  you, 
whofe  circum  fiances  fet  you  at  fo  great  a  diftance 
from  me,  and  may,  without  that  candour  and  con- 
defcenfion  on  your  part,  provoke  you  to  contemn 
that  advice  which  is  offered  voluntarily,  and  from 
fuch  a  hand.  And  indeed  there  is  nothing  of  which 
1  am  more  firmly  perfuaded,  than  that  the  affairs  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  are  drawing1  fail  towards  a 
crifis,  and  that  a  little  time  will  determine  whether 
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fhe  will  5nk  or  fwim.  This  view  of  things  cannot 
to  conflrain  every  one  who  hath  any  regard  to 
her  profperity  and  welfare,  of  which  number  I  hope 
I  mall  always  be,  fo  long  as  I  draw  breath,  to  exert 
himfelf  to  the  utmoil  for  her  fupport,  and  alio  to 
fpread  the  alarm,  and  call  on  others  to  affiit,  who 
have  more  ability  and  opportunity  to  be  ufeful. 

On  this  occafion  I  am  emboldened  to  addrefs  mj- 
felf  to  you,  not  only  as  by  your  quality  and  ftation 
you  are  able  to  contribute  much  to  a  change  of  the 
meafures  that  have  lately  prevailed,  but  as  your 
office  of  elders  in  the  church  may  be  prefumed  to 
ine  you  to  be  ready  and  active  for  her  profperity 
and  fupport.  I  intended  once  to  have  ftyled  you 
brethren,  becaufe  I  alio  am  an  elder,  but  was  afraid 
of  giving  offence  by  too  forward  and  aiTummg  an 
io&ion  :  -    r,  I  (fill  hope  for  fome  regard 

iu  confequen  n,  becaufe  I  have  ever 

obferved,  that  a  likenefs  of  ch  1 racier,  a  participa- 
tion of  the  fame  office,  or  indeed  a  like..  Lmoft 
anv  confiderable  circi  . ,  creates  a  kind  of 
coone&io  -  a  fympathy  or  fellow- 
feeling,  b  :e£  and  that 
fall  under  the  fam 

of  th  ila- 

i  in  one  another. 
>fe  of  the  are  (till  more  ck . 

connected.     And  there  is  a  cerrain  . 
bending    ;  ].er 

refpecls,  who  are  faid  to  have  an  t. 
dernefs    for    each    otht  v    I 

mean  is  that  of  Free  mafo.13 ;  fori  .a  Free- 
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mafon,  though  a  king,  will  {hew  a  very  great  af- 
fection for  a  brother,  although  a  beggar,  or  at  lead 
the  next  thing  to  it,  if  there  be  no  real  beggars  in 
that  community. 

It  is  not  without  a  very  important  delign  that  I 
have  mentioned  this,  for  I  have  obferved  fome  of 
late  have  endeavoured  to  ftate  a  diflin&ion,  or  per- 
haps I  may  call  it,  to  fow  fedition,  between  the 
great  elders  of  our  church  and  the  fmaller.  Many, 
who  are  not  wanting  in  an  humble,  if  not  fervile 
refpec~t,  to  the  elders  that  furround  the  commif- 
iioner's  throne  in  the  aiTembly  houfe,  make  it  their 
bufinefs  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  the  confufion  that 
attends  the  fettlement  of  any  parifh,  upon  the  elders 
of  lower  rank,  whom  I  may  call,  in  alluficn  to  the 
fimilimde  of  Free-mafons,  the  operative  members 
of  the  fame  fociety.  It  is  time,  therefore,  for  us  to 
fpeak  for  ourfelves,  and  particularly  to  thofe  from 
whom,  becaufe  of  our  relation  to  them,  of  which  I 
again  boaft,  we  may  confidently  expecl  a  fair  and 
impartial  hearing. 

One  other  ground  of  encouragement  I  have  in  my 
prefent  reprefentation,  viz.  that  many  or  moil  of 
our  honourable  elders  are  bred  to  the  law.  Now  I 
find  in  the  hiftory  of  the  gofpel,  that  it  was  a  law- 
yer that  took  care  of  the  body  of  our  bleffed  Sa- 
viour, after  it  was  crucified  at  the  infligation  of  the 
prieftjf.  This  is  a  paifage  recorded  by  all  the  four 
evangelifts,  and  1  hope  one  effedl  of  its  having  a 
place  in  the  Bible,  will  be  the  ftirring  up  fuch  of 
our  lawyers  as  have  a  {hare  in  the  management  of 
public  cilaiis,  to  refcue  the  church,  which  is  ChrifTs 
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myftical  body,  from   the   tyrannical  impofitions  of 
churchmen  in  power. 

I  have  been  confidering  with  myfelf,  whether  T 
ought  hot  to  endeavour  to  raife  my  ftyle  a  little 
when  fpeaking  to  your  honours,  above  what  was 
either  neceflary  or  proper  when  fpeaking  to  'thofe  of 
a  lower  rank  and  weaker  capacity.  But,  upon  ma- 
ture deliberation,  I  am  refolved  to  continue  in  my 
old  plain  way,  becaufe  it  is  probable  I  mall  acquit 
myfelf  better  in  that  than  in  any  other.  I  have 
often  obferved,  that  when  a  countryman  is  called 
upon  buunefs  to  fpeak  to  thofe  of  high  rank,  if  he 
behaves  in  a  quiet  way,  makes  as  few  motions  as 
poffible,  and  fpeaks  with  iimplicity,  he  panes  very 
well  ;  but  if  he  begins  to  fcrape  with  his  right  foot, 
and  to  imitate  the  manners  of  his  betters,  he  expofes 
himfelf  to  their  derinon.  Should  it  happen  that 
fuch  a  man,  upon  his  going  out,  hears  a  great  loud 
laugh  in  the  company  he  hath  left,  it  is  my  opinion 
he  ought  to  conclude  they  are  making  a  jeft  of  his 
ridiculous  behaviour  ;  and  if  he  were  permitted  to 
return  back,  it  is  probable  he  would  find  one  or 
two  in  the  middle  of  the  room  mimicking  his  gef- 
tures  for  the  entertainment  of  the  reft  ;  for  there  is 
not  a  more  refined  pleafure  to  thofe  in  high  life,  ef- 
pecially  the  ladies,  that  apeing  and  deriding  the 
manners  of  their  inferiors.  Nay,  the  fame  difpofi- 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  all  ranks,  towards  fuch  as  are 
below  them.  Even  we  tradefmen  and  merchants 
have  learned  to  fpeak  with  contempt  of  a  low-lived 
fellow,  by  which  we  mean  one  in  lower  life  than 
our  own.  This  hath  determined  me,  as  I  faid,  to 
aim  at  nothing  but  plainnefs  of  fpeaking  ;  and  it  is 
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very  poifible  it  may  happen  in  this,  as  in  my  former 
treatife,  tliat  to  fome  I  fhall  be  found  more  plain 
than  pie af ant. 

The  firft  point  I  am  to  apply  to  you  upon,  to 
which  I  humbly  intreat  your  ferious  attention,  is 
the  manner  of  making  fettlements  of  minifters  in 
the  feveral  pariihes  throughout  this  church.  It  is 
not  unknown  to  yon,  that  this  thing  hath  caufed  a 
great  deal  of  confufion  in  feveral  corners  of  the 
country ;  that  a  great  part  of  the  people  have,  on 
that  very  account,  feparated  from  the  eftabliihed 
church  ;  and  many  more  have  fallen  into  an  indif- 
ference about  religion,  and  given  over  attendance 
upon  public  in  ft  ruction  altogether.  Now  there  arc 
fome  things  upon  this  fubjecl  that  I  mud  needs  take 
for  granted,  becaufe  I  cannot  find  any  thing  more 
evidently  true  than  they  are  in  themfelves,  by  which 
I  might  prove  them  ;  fuch  as,  that  the  inftruftion 
of  a  nation  in  religion  is  a  matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  that  you  all  believe  it  to  be  fo ;  that 
There  is  no  ground  to  hope  that  people  will  receive 
benefit  by  the  inftruftions  of  thofe  whom  they  hate 
and  abhor  j  and  that  it  is  impoflible  they  can  receive 
benefit  from  thofe  inftm&ions  which  they  will  not 
hear.  There  is  one  thing  more,  which  to  me  ap- 
pears as  evident  as  any  of  them,  that  no  compulsion 
ought  to  be  ufed  to  conftrain  mens' choice  in  matters 
of  religion.  From  thefe  I  think  it  plainly  follows, 
that  violent  fettlements,  that  is  to  fay,  giving  a  man 
a  ftipend,  with  a  charge  to  inftrod  and  govern  the 
people  within  a  certain  diftrict,  the  whole  of  which 
people  do*  abfolutely  refufe  to  fubje6t  themfelves  to 
his  miniftry,  are,  to  fay  the  leaft,  abfolutely  unpro- 
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Stable,  and  the  money  that  is  beftowed  upon  the 
perfon  fo  fettled,  is  wholly  thrown  away. 

There  are  not  a  few  in  vvhofe  hearing  if  I  mould 
exprefs  myfeif  as  above,  they  would  immediately 
reply,  All  this  is  very  true,  and  we  are  forry  for 
it  ;  but  as  the  law  now  ilands  with  regard  to  pa- 
tronages, how  can  it  be  helped  ?  Now,  though  I 
am  far  from  being  of  thefe  gentlemen's  opinions, 
that  this  matter  might  not  be  made  much  better, 
even  as  the  law  now  ftaads,  if  the  church  were  fo 
difpofed  as  I  hope  mortly  to  mew,  yet  I  will  fup- 
pofe  it  for  a  little,  and  make  a  few  reflections  upoa 
the  conduct  of  many  in  that  fuppoied  ntuation. 

And,  firft,  they  mult  forgive  me  if  I  fay  that  I 
can  by  no  means  believe  the  hardihip  of  the  law  of 
patrons;;  i  y  heavy  upon  their   fpirits,  or   at 

leaft  if  it  does,  they  fupport  themfelves  under  it 
with  furprifing  firmnefs,  and  difcover  not  the  leaft 
outward  fign  of  uneafinefs.  Are  they  ever  heard 
to  complain  of  it,  unlefs  in  a  eonftrained  manner, 
when  others  mention  it  before  them  ?  Do  they  not 
ihew  all  willingnefs  to  appoint  fuch  fettlements,  to 
enforce  them,  to  defend  them  ?  Do  they  in  the  leaft 
difcountenance  fuch  probationers  as  accept  of  pre- 
fentures  unconditionally,  although  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  the  law  obliges  any  man  to  this  ?  On 
the  contrary,  are  not  thefe  the  men  whom  they  love 
and  delight  in,  whole  characters  they  celebrate  for 
knowledge  and  understanding,  and  for  difinterefted 
virtue  ? 

I  do  confefs  then  I  am  apt  to  doubt  the  Gncerity 
of  thofe  gentlemen,  when  they  profefs  their  forrow 
for  the  hardlliips  they  are  under  by  the  patronage 
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aft  ;  becaufe  fome  apparent  tokens  of  their  concern 
might  have  been  expected,  and  are  no  where  to  be 
feen.  But,  alas  !  why  am  I  expreffing  my  fufpicions 
of  what  is  our  fituation  ?  Things  are  changing  fo 
faft,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  write  even  fuch  a  book, 
as  this  with  propriety,  and  fuited  to  the  times  ;  for 
even  fince  I  wrote  the  above  paragraph,  1  have  re- 
ceived information  from  Edinburgh,  which,  if  it 
had  come  before  it  was  written,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  writing  of  it ;  and  even,  if  not  for  mang- 
ling my  own  book,  I  would  yet  expunge  it.  I  am 
affured,  that  laft  May  it  was  openly  profeffed  by 
fome  in  the  AiTembly,  that  prefentures  were,  of  all 
others,  the  beft  way  of  fettling  preachers  ;  and  that 
it  was  the  proto  pfeudon  of  men  of  my  principles  to 
imagine  otherwife.  This  proto  pfeudon  is  a  phrafe 
which  I  do  not  underfland,  and  therefore  mult  let 
it  alone.  It  may  be  a  phrafe  of  fome  of  the  learned 
languages,  and  it  may  be  of  no  language  at  all. 
However  I  have  recorded  it  with  great  fidelity,  as 
I  am  informed  the  gentlerqan  pronounced  it.  And 
whatever  is  its  particular  ngnification,  I  fuppofe  its 
general  meaning  is,  that  patronages  are  no  grievance 
but  a  bleffing.  As  therefore  it  is  probable,  that 
your  lordfhips  and  honours  have  this  many  times 
affirmed  to  you,  it  is  neceffary  that  I  mould  firft  at- 
tempt to  prove  what  I  thought  had  been  ftlf-evident, 
that  we  are  in  a  bad  fituation,  before  1  crave  your 
affiftance  for  our  relief.     — .     —     —     —     — 
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Moderator, 

A.  .1  for  people  to  differ  almoft  upon 
.       il,  I    am   not    fa  fori  fed  that  tl 

who    are  for   ap- 
vrtation   fl12.ll  take 
hat  1  apprehend  it  ound  of  furprife  to  fee 

lion.      They 

do  not  ipeak  as  if  they   were  weighing  and  delibe- 

ig  upon  the  caufe,   that  they  might  be  able  to 

give   a  juft  determination  ;  they  do  not  fpeak  as  if 

a,  or  as  if  they  defired  to 

.em  over  to  their  1 
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opinion  ;  but  they  fpeak  in  an  overbearing  manner, 
and  prcfs  the  conclufion  with  a  vifible  difpleafure  at 
the  time  fpent  upon  it,  and  impatience  that  any 
body  mould  differ  from  or  contradict  them.  But  as 
pofitivenefs  is  feldtfm  any  ftrong  prefumption  of  a 
good  caufe,  fo  I  think  it  is  very  much  mifplaced 
here;  and  as  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  a  large  parifti 
immediately,  and  the  whole  country- fide  more  re- 
motely, depends  upon  our  decifion,  I  hope  the  af- 
fembly  will  not  give  it  till  after  mature  deliberation, 
and  with  real  impartiality. 

The  firft  thing,  no  doubt,  to  be  confidered  is, 
whether  the  commiffion  have  exceeded  their  powers, 
that  we  may  fee  whether  we  have  room  at  all  for 
the  other  queftion,  about  the  expediency  of  this 
tranfportation  ;  and  after  reading  the  words  of  the 
afTembly's  remit,  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion, 
with  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  prefby- 
tery, 'that  the  commiflion  had  no  power  to  deter- 
mine this  caufe.  Is  it  not  plain  that  this  is  not  the 
caufe  which  was  before  the  laft  afTembly  ?  and  is  it 
not  confeffed  on  all  hands,  that  the  commiffion  had 
no  title  to  take  in  any  caufes  but  fuch  as  were  re- 
mitted to  them  ?  Is  it  not  plain,  that  the  words  in 
an v  after  queftion  relating  to  this  fettlement,'are  not 
to  be  found  in  it  ?  It  is  alfo  proper  to  obfcrve,  from 
the  almoft  conflant  ufe  of  thefe  words  in  the  remits 
of  the  adembly,  that  they  do  not  fuppofe  that  a 
queftion  relating  to  the  fame  fettlement  with  ano- 
ther, makes  it  the  fame  caufe.  The  anfwer  made 
to  this  is,  that  it  was  a  miftake  or  omiffion  in  the 
clerk  of  the  uflembly.  Admitting,  Sir,  that  this 
had  been  the  cafe,  it  would  be  extremely  wrong  and 
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dangerous  to  approve  the  commiilion  in  paying  no 
regard  to  that  legal  defect,  but  taking  in  the  caufe. 
For  the  affembly  itfelf  to  make  free  with,  and  def- 
pife  eftabiillied  forms  of  procedure,  is  of  the  very 
word  confequence.  I  have  heard  fome  honourable 
members,  eminently  ikilled  in  the  law,  affirm,  that 
for  a  court  to  defpife  even  its  own  forms,  is  to  make 
way  for  the  admiffion  of  many  inftances  of  great 
and  real  injuftice.  But  for  the  commiffion,  which 
is  a  delegated  court,  fo  far  to  come  over  form  as  to 
take  in  a  caufe  not  remitted  to  them,  is  a  bold  tranf- 
greffion  with  a  witnefs  ;  and,  if  allowed,  mutt  be 
attended  with  confequences  which  it  is  impoffible  to 
forefee,  but  can  fcarce  be  imagined  worfe  than  they 
really  will  be  in  effect. 

But,  Sir,  why  mould  any  fay  this  was  either  an 
omiffion  in  the  clerks,  or  an  overfight  in  the  laft 
alTembly  ?  I  am  fure,  for  my  part,  I  think  they 
would  have  done  wrong  had  they  done  it  in  any 
other  way.  What  is  the  reafon  of  this  claufe,  (or 
any  after  queftion),  when  it  is  inferted  ?  It  is  after 
the  part  of  the  caufe  is  decided,  to  prevent  conten- 
tious people  to  protract  a  fettlement  by  foolifh  and 
frivolous  appeals  upon  every  little  interlocutor  or 
refolution  of  a  prefbytery  in  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. But  in  this  cafe,  neither  all  the  parties,  nor 
the  principal  part  of  the  caufe  itfelf,  was  before  the 
affembly  at  all ;  and  I  dare  fay,  we  may  all  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  it  given  as  the  opinion  of  the  moft 
judicious  members  of  this  church,  that  it  is  a  very 
wrong  meafure  to  refer  any  caufe  of  moment  to  the 
commiffion,   that  hath  not  been  in  a  good  meafure 

Vol. VIII.  B  b        - 
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heard  and  uiuleiitood  by  the  afiembiy  itfelf.  Mo- 
derator, I  beg  leave  further  to  fay,  that  I  hope  this 
aiTembly  will  not  authorife  the  Commiiiion  in  ma- 
king a  long  arm,  to  take  in  baufea  without  fuificient 
powers,  becaule  the  commiflion  is  certainly  the  mod 
unhappily  conitituted  court  of* any  in  this  church. 
I  fay  this  without  intending,  and  I  hope  without 
giving  offence  to  any  body  ;  for,  fuppofmg  human 
nature  in  us  to  bj  jult  what  it  is  in  other  people, 
the  members  of  the  commiflion  being  fo  numerous, 
and  fpread  over  all  Scotland,  few  of  them  attend 
voluntarily,  and  it  is  the  eafieil  thing  in  the  world 
for  interefted  perfons  to  bring  up  a  number  of  a 
particular  way  of  thinking,  and  they  may  carry  any 
caufe  whatever. 

Thus,  Sir,  it  appears,  that  the  fentence  of  the 
commiflion  has  plainly  exceeded  their  powers  in 
fome  meafure,  even  by  the  confeflion  of  the  friends 
of  this  tranfportation.  Let  us  coniider  it  a  little  in 
itfelf,  and  fee  if  it  is  like  to  be  fo  great  a  benefit, 
or  fo  great  an  honour  to  this  church,  as  that  we 
fhould  either  forgive  the  commiflion  the  encroach- 
ment they  have  been  guilty  of,  or  mould  now  do 
ourfelves  what  they  have  formerly  done  in  a  preci- 
pitate and  irregular  manner.  Upon  this  branch  of 
the  fubject-  I  am  very  much  at  a  lofs,  not  what  to 
fay,  if  every  thing  were  to  be  brought  out  that 
might  be  urged  agamft  it,  hut  to  bring  the  argument 
within  fome  compafs,  and  chiefly  indeed  to  difcover 
fome  hope  of  fucctfs,  by  reafoning  from  fome  com- 
mon principles  on  which  we  {hall  generally  agree. 

Moderator,  I  take  this  opportunity  vi  declaring 
"before  this   aflembiy,   th.it    1    have  ai ways  had  the 
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deeper!:  fenfe  of  the  dishonour  and  lofs  of  authority 
which  this  church  has  fullered,  and  what  indeed  is 
infinitely  more,  the  injury  which  the  fouls  of  men. 
have  goffered,  by  many  fettlements  in  which  we 
have  ordained  a  paitor  without  a  people  ;  at  the 
fame  time,  I  am  fenfible  that  many  worthy  men 
and  faithful  minifters  look  upon  themfelves  as  under 
a  neceftity  in  fome  fuch  cafes  from  the  law  of  pa- 
tronage ;  and  I  am  afraid  many,  from  a  habit  of 
doing  this  where  there  is  necedity,  are  unwilling  to 
come  out  of  the  fame  tract,  and  continue  to  do  it 
when  there>is  no  neceffity  at  all. 

Moderator,  I  defire  it  may  be  obferved,  that  I  do 
not  believe,  and  I  know  nobody  fo  foolifh  as  to  be- 
lieve what  is  commonly  imputed  to  us,  that  any 
Chriuian,  as  fuch,  has  a  right  to  call  a  minifter  on 
an  eilablifnment.  We  know  that  nobody  has  any- 
right  to  call  a  minifter  on  an  eftablifhment,  except- 
ing thofe  to  whom  the  law  gives  it  ;  neither  would 
I  contend  that  every  man  ought  to  have  a  right,, 
though  we  had  it  in  our  power,  to  make  laws  upon 
that  fubjecl:,  fince  this  feeming  equality  would  be  a 
viie  inequality.  But,  Sir,  1  would  chufe  to  form 
my  judgment  upon  a  few  principles,  in  which,  I 
fhould  think,  hardly  any  in  this  aflembly  would 
difagree.  Has  not  every  man  a  natural  right,  well 
fecured  to  him  in  this  happy  ifland,  to  judge  foi 
himfelf  in  matters  of  religion,  and  in  fact  to  adhere 
to  any  minifter  he  pleafes  ?  Is  not  the  legal  ftipend 
intended  to  provide  a  fufficient  and  ufeful  pa  ft  or  to 
the  people  within  the  bounds  of  a  certain  paiiih? 
Can  he  be  of  much  fervice  to  them,  if  he  oe  upon 
ill  terms  with  tatm  ?  or  can. he  do  tliern  any  at  all- 
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if  they  will  not  hear  him  ?  Does  any  body  defire  to 
compel  them  by  penal  or  ecclefiaftical  laws  to  hear 
him  ?  or  would  fuch  forced  religion  be  of  any  worth  ? 
Is  not  then  the  legal  encouragement  unhappily  loft 
and  mifapplied  by  fomebody's  fault,  when  a  minifter 
is  fettled  to  whom  nobody  will  adhere  ?  Now,  Sir, 
the  inference  that  I  would  draw  from  thefe  princi- 
ples is  no  more  than  this,  that  decency,  and  our 
indifpenfable  duty  as  a  church  court,  requires  us  to 
make  no  fuch  fettlements  but  with  regret,  and  never 
without  a  real  neceflity ;  and  the  caufe  we  have  now 
before  us,  is  one  in  which  no  fuch  neceflity  exifts. 
It  is  a  tranfportation,  Sir,  the  expediency  of  which 
we  are  to  judge  of,  and  the  perfon  concerned  is  not 
only  bound  in  duty,  but  can  be  eafily  compelled  by 
law,  to  fubmit  to  our  decifion.  The  great  argument 
that  always  has  been  ufed  againfl  this  or  the  like 
reafoning,  has  been  brought  out  in  this  caufe,  that 
the  people  were  unreafonable  and  prejudiced,  and 
have  been  flirred  up  by  evil-minded  perfons.  This 
argument,  Sir,  is  fo  old  and  ftale,  that  I  am  furpri- 
fed  people  are  not  aihamed  of  it,  and  that  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  lawyers  has  not  been  able  to  invent 
another  that  mall  have  the  advantage  of  being  new. 
How  often  have  we  heard  from  this  bar,  this  parifli 
would  have  been  agreeably  and  peaceably  fettled, 
but  very  early  a  combination  was  formed — this  is 
all  in  all,  the  reft  follows  of  courfe.  I  am  perfua- 
ded,  Sir,  from  the  certain  knowledge  of  many  parti- 
cular inftances  in  which  this  was  alleged,  that  in 
nine  cafes  of  ten  the  allegation  is  falfe.  One  per- 
fon in  a  parifh  or  country  fide  may  be  active,  and  it 
may  be  faid  with  plaulibility,   that  he   is  the  main 
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ipring  of  the  opposition.  Sir,  it  is  very  cafy  to  lead 
a  people  according  to  their  own  inclinations  ;  but 
it  is  not  fo  eafy  as  many  feem  to  fuppofe,  to  change 
their  inclinations  and  direct  their  choice.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  is  always  forgotten  that  the  argtxtn 
is  founded,  not  upon  the  caufe  or  occaiion,  but  upon 
the  reality  of  the  averfion  of  the  people  to  the  mi- 
nifter. 

Moderator,  an  argument  that  is  made   ufe  of  to 

peiTmde  us  to  order  this  tranfportation  is,   that  if  it 

•hould  be  refufed,  it  would  encourage  the  people  tcr 

refift  in  other  cafes.      I  am  afraid,  Sir,  that  the  tame 

:ubmifiion   which   indeed   is   fail  approaching,   and 

which  many  feem   fo   ardently  to  deiire,   can  never 

place,   till   there    is   a   total   indifference  about 

ion  anions   all   the  members  of  the  eftablimed 

church  :    fake  our  neighbour  country  of  England  as 

it  defirable  peace.     But  if  this  ar- 

tent  be  lard  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  people  fhould 

not    be   headitrong    and    unreaionabJe,    it    operates 

ly   the    contrary   way  ;    fcr   there   is   nothing 

ever   that   would    give  us  fo  much  weight  and 

h  the  people,  as  that  we  (hew  a  proper 

tendernefs  to   them,  as   we    have   opportunity.     If 

we  do  not   opprefs    them  when   we  have  it  in 

power  to  relieve  them,  we  may  expect  to  have  fome 

influence   over  them,  when  we   are   ilraiiened  and 

dill:  c (ltd  ourfelves. 

Bt-fides,   Sir,  on  this  fubjecl  cf  the  prejudices  cfe" 
the  people,  this  pretence  is  carried  a  moil  unreason- 
able  and   extravagant  length,   and   nothing  but 
prejudice  in  themfelves   could  make  men  fpeak  in 
Bb3 
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fuch  a  ftyle.  Many  will  needs  have  it  to  be  pre- 
judice, and  groundlefs  prejudice  in  a  people,  if  they 
do  not  fall  in  with  a  man  to  be  their  minifter, 
againfl  wliofe  life  and  doctrine  they  cannot  bring 
any  legal  objection.  Alas,  Sir,  all  fuch  things  are 
matters  of  election  and  choice,  and  not  of  legal 
proof.  In  illustration  of  the  people's  cafe,  there  is 
a  very  good  example  given,  that  a  man  would  have 
juft  caufe  of  complaint,  if  you  mould  force  a  phyfi- 
cian  upon  him  of  whofe  ikill  he  had  no  opinion, 
though  he  could  not  prove  him  inefficient  before 
;he  faculty. 

But,  Sir,  as  it  would  be  wrong  to  attribute  oppo- 
sition to  a  minifter's  fettlement  in  all  cafes  to  ground- 

,  prejudice,  I  am  forry  to  fay  it,  but  I  am  obliged 
in  juftice  to  fay  it,  we  have  very  little  reafon  to  do 
fo  in  the  prefent  cafe.  Even  in  the  cafe  of  a  pro- 
bationer, when  he  abfolutely  adheres  to  a  presen- 
tation, notwithstanding  the  greateft  opposition  from 
the  people,  it  is  but  a  forry  mark  of  love  to  fouls, 
and  of  that  felf-denial  which  every  Christian  mould 
continually  maintain.  Many  things,  however,  may 
be  faid  in  favour  of  a  probationer  ;  yet,  Sir,  for  a 
fettled  minifter  not  only  to  act  this  part,  but  to  ex- 
cel all  that  ever  were  before  him,  in  a  bold  and 
infolent  contempt  of  the  people,   as  plainly  appears 

to  be  Dr  G 's  cafe,  is  fuch  a  conduct,  that  I 

fhall  have  a  worfe  opinion  of  this  aiTembly  than  I 
have  at  prefent,  if  they  do  not  openly  exprefs  their 
indignation  at  fuch  indecency  of  behaviour.  Jn 
the  hiftory  of  the  church  we  find  no  character  more 
odious,  or  more  unclerical,  if  I  may  fpeak  fo,  than 
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ambition  and  open  folicitation  of  ecclefiaftical  pre- 
ferment. Little  changes  in  forms,  Sir,  do  often 
produce  at  laft  great  changes  in  manners  and  cha- 
racters. In  former  times,  in  our  church,  the  proba- 
tioner or  minifter  himfelf  was  never  confidered  as  a 
party,  but  was  confidered  as  the  fubjecl  concerning 
which  that  procefs  was  carried  on  by  the  callers  or 
referrees  ;  but  now  they  have  been  for  fome  tim# 
paft  confidered  as  parties — they  begin  to  allow  the 
caufe  to  appear  at  the  bar — to  urge  their  claim — to 
confider  the  people  who  are  to  be  their  charge  as 
their  adverfaries,  and  to  treat  them  with  contempt 
and  difdain. 

I  confefs,  Sir,  I  am  not  able  to  imagine  what 
are  the  views  of  a  minifter  wTho  acts  in  this  man- 
ner. It  is  not,  I  fear,  eafy  to  anfwer,  that  he 
refolves  to  change  his  fituation  and  take  upon  him. 
that  office,  from  fincere  regard  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  love  to  fouls,  which  he  mud  profefs  at  his 
admiinon.  But  as  we  muft  be  tender  and  cautious 
in  judging  of  the  inward  motives  of  others,  I  fhall 
leave  that  to  Him  who  judgeth  the  fecrets  of  all 
hearts  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  every  one  in  this 
houfe  is  now  called  to  judge,  whether  it  would  be 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind,  to 
fuffer  him  to  execute  his  intention.  Let  it  be  con- 
fidered with  ferioufnefs.  Moderator,  it  is  not  only 
the  people  of  the  parifti,  or  thofe  of  lower  rank, 
but  many  of  all  ftations  whom  we  fhall  offend,  in 
the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  if  we  order  this  fet- 
tlement.  They  are  led  by  fuch  things  to  treat, 
and  they  often  do  treat   with  derifion,  a  minifter's 
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concern  for  his  ufefulnefs,  and  affirm  that  it  is  no 
more  than  a  defire  of  a  comfortable  benefice  and 
falary  for  life.  I  fhall  be  forry  to  fee  the  day,  when 
by  refembling  them,  in  their  practice,  we  fhall  learn 
from  England  to  leave  the  people  and  the  work 
altogether  out  of  the  ac"t,  and  fo  call  our  charges  ne 
mate  parr/bet  but 


LETTER 


SENT  TO 


SCOTLAND, 


FOR  THE 


SCOTS   MAGAZINE, 


I  AM  informed  by  my  correfpondents  in  Scot- 
land, that  feveral  letters  have  been  publifhed 
in  the  newfpapers  there,  containing  the  moil  viru- 
lent reflections  upon  me,  on   account   of  an  adver- 

tifement  by  J P ,  merchant  in  Glafgow, 

relating  to  the  fettlement  of  a  tra&  of  land  in  Nova 
Scotia,  in  which  he  mentions  my  being  concerned. 
One  or  two  of  thefe  papers  have  been  lent  me,  and 
contain  fo  many  miflakes  in  point  of  fact,  as  well 
as  betray  fuch  ignorance  of  the  fubject.  they  attempt 
to  treat,  that  it  would  be  a  difgrace  for  any  man  to 
enter  into  a  formal  quarrel  with  fuch  opponents. 
Were  I  in  Scotland  at  this  time,  I  mould  think  it  a 
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very  great  departure  from  prudence,  to  take  the 
lead  public  notice  of  thefe  invectives.  Few  per- 
fons  have  been  lefs  concerned  than  I  have  been, 
through  life,  to  contradict  falfe  accufations,  from 
an  opinion  which  I  formed  early,  and  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  experience,  that  there  is  fcarcely 
any  thing  more  harmlefs  than  political  or  party 
malice.  It  is  bell  to  leave  it  to  itfelf ;  oppofition 
and  contradiction  are  the  oniy  means  of  giving  it 
life  and  duration. 

But  as  I  am  now  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  and  the 
fubjecl  of  the  fcandal  is  what  paffes  in  America,  fo 
that  impartial  perfons  in  general  may  be  lefs  able 
to  judge  of  the  probability  of  fads,  and  cannot  have 
proper  opportunities  of  making  a  complete  inquiry, 
I  think  it  necetiary  to  ftate  this  matter  with  all  the 
perfpicuity  and  brevity  of  which  I  am  capable. 
The  accufation,  I  think,  may  be  reduced  to  the  fol- 
lowing argument — Migrations  from  Britain  to  Ame- 
rica, are  not  only  hurtful,  but  tend  to  the  ruin  of 
that  kingdom  ;  therefore  J.  W.  by  inviting  people 
to  leave  Scotland  and  fettle  in  America,  is  an  enemy 
to  his  country. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  mention  in  the  entry, 
that  my  having  any  concern  in  fuch  an  extenfive 
undertaking,  was  wholly  accidental  and  unexpect- 
ed, I  was  invited  and  preffed  to  it,  from  a  motive 
that  was  not  at  all  concealed,  that  it  would  give  the 
people  who  intended  to  come  out,  greater  confidence 
that  they  mould  meet  with  fair  treatment.  This 
very  reafon  induced  me  to  confent ;  and  that  I  might 
the  more  effectually  anfwer  that  purpole,  one  of  the 
exprefs  conditions  of  my  joiuing  with  the  company 
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wa«,  that  no  land  fnouid  be  fold  dearer  to  any  co- 
ining from  Scotland  than  I  lhculd  direc..  This 
was  the  more  neceilary,  that  either  • .  miftake, 

and  the  power  of  European  ideas,  or  through  mif- 
guided  avarice,  fome  advertisements  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Scots  newipapers,  which  would  not 
appear  furprifing  to  perfons  born  and  educated  in 
Scotland,  but  which  are  infinitely  ridiculous  to  one 
acquainted  with  American  affairs.  In  particular, 
one  I  cut  out  of  a  Glafgow  newfpaper  and  fent 
home,  relating  to  Newfoundland,  where  perfons 
were  invited  to  go  to  make  their  fortunes,  by  rent- 
ing each  family  thirty  acres  of  land,  at  the  eafy  rent 
of  fixpence  Sterling  at  nrit,  and  gradually  riling  till 
it  came  to  two  ihiiiings  yearly  for  ever.  Now  how 
abfurd  is  this,  when  in  many  places  you  can  buy 
the  fee  fimple  of  land  for  the  fame  or  lefs  money 
;:ian  is  here  allied  for  rent  !  Beiides,  how  lhall  thirty 
acres  of  land  maintain  any  family,  in  a  place  where 
land  is  fo  cheap,  and  labour  fo  dear  ? 

I  have  heard  it  given  as  a  reafcn  for  thefe  enfna- 
ring  propofals,  that  people  in  Britain  will  not  believe 
that  land  is  good  for  any  thing,  if  you  offer  it  ior  a 
(killings  per  acre  in  fee  fimple.  But  the  peo- 
ple in  Britain  mould  be  told,  that  the  value  of  land 
upon  its  quality,  u clefs  in  a  very 
iinall  degree- —it  depends  upon  its  fituation,  diftance 
from    01  .ements,    and    many   circumAances 

t  need  not  be  1  5  a  matter  now  as 

as   universal   uncontradicted  testi- 
mony can  make   it,   that  the  back  land  in  America 

n  general  bet-.er  than  that  along  the  (bore,  though 
vcr.  .aiuej  betauie  the   one  is  full  of 
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trees  and  wild  beads,  and  the  other  is  full  of  houfes, 
fields,  and  orchards.  One  would  think  that  this 
matter  might  be  well  enough  underftood  by  this 
time.  When  a  new  fettlement  is  making,  efpecially 
if  one  family  or  one  company  have  a  very  large 
tra£t,  they  will  fell  it  very  cheap  ;  and  if  they  are 
urgent  to  forward  the  fettlement,  they  will  give  it 
to  one  or  two  families  at  firft  for  nothing  at  all  ; 
and  their  profit  does  not  arife  from  the  price  paid 
by  the  firft  purchafers,  but  from  the  profpecl:  of 
fpeedily  railing  the  value  of  what  remains.  Any 
man    that    can    think,    may   underftand   this    from 

J P 's  advertifement.     He  propofes  to  fell 

to  the  firft  families  at  nxpence  Sterling  an  acre. 
What  profit  could  he  make  of  that  fmall  price  ? 
Suppofing  he  mould  fell  2d,oco  acres,  the  whole 
produce  would  be  but  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be 
divided  among  twelve  or  fourteen  perfons.  The 
plain  facl:  is,  that  the  fum  is  not  at  all  equivalent  to 
the  trouble  and  expence  of  ferving  out  the  patent ; 
therefore  the  profit  muft  be  future,  and  muft  arife 
wholly  from  the  profperity  of  the  fettlement.  I 
believe  it  is  a  rule,  without  any  exception,  that  a 
man's  duty  is  his  intereft;  but  there  is  no  cafe  what- 
ever, in  which  the  intereft  of  both  parties  is  more 
manifeftly  the  fame,  than  in  felling  and  purchafing 
new  lands  to  fettle  upon  ;  for  the  proprietors  can 
receive  no  benefit,  but  from  the  fuccefs  and  thriving 
of  the  fettlers. 

New  land  may  be  bought  in  America  at  all  pri- 
ces, from  fixpence  Sterling  an  acre,  to  forty  (hillings ; 
and  thofe  who  would  judge  of  the  quality  by  the 
price,  would  do  jult  like  one  who  fhould  judge  that 
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an  acre  fold  for  a  houfe  in  the  city,  mud  be  twenty 
times  better  in  foil  than  the  fields  at  two  miles  di- 
stance, becaufe  it  is  twenty  times  the  price.  The 
price  of  land  in  America  is  rifing  very  fad,  and 
fometimes  rifes  in  particular  places  far  more  rapidly 
than  could  be  forefeen.  A  gentleman  who  has  a 
large  tradl:  in  New  York  government,  within  tl 
three  years  offered  to  give  away  for  nothing  feveral 
thoufand  acres,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  acres  to 
each  family  of  actual  fet tiers,  and  yet  has  given 
away  none  ;  but  fince  that  time  has  fold  a  great 
deal  at  four  {hillings  and  fixpence  Sterling,  and  now 
will  fcarce  fell  any  at  that  price. 

Having  premifed  the  above,  I  would  intreat  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  following  remarks  : 

I.  There  is  very  little  ground  for  being  alarmed 
at  the  migrations  from  Britain  to  America.  The 
numbers  who  come  abroad  never  have  been,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  of  any  confequence  to  the 
population  of  the  country.  Any  one  who  will  read 
Montefquieu  will  foon  be  fatisfied,  that  when  the 
fpirit  and  principles  of  a  conftitution  are  good,  oc- 
cafional  migrations,  and  even  war,  famine  and  pe&i- 
lence,  are  hardly  felt  after  a  little  time.  The  place 
of  thofe  who  are  removed  is  fpeedily  filled.  Two 
or  three  hundred  families  going  abroad,  makes  a 
great  noife  ;  but  it  is  nothing  at  all  to  the  people  in 
Great  Britain,  and  will  but  make  way  for  the  fet- 
tlement  and  provifion  of  thofe  who  flay  behind,  and 
occafion  them  to  marry  and  multiply  the  falter.  It 
is  probable  that  the  people  in  Britain  imagine,  that 
the  new  fettlements   in  America  are  wholly  nllei 

Vol.  VIII.  Cc 
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by  thofe  who  come  from  Europe.  It  is  far  other- 
wife  ;  they  do  not  make  the  fortieth  part  in  any 
new  fettlement.  Such  tra&s  are  peopled  from  the 
adjacent  fcttlements  at  firft,  with  a  few  firanger  emi- 
grants, but  their  chief  increafe  is  from  natural  ge- 
neration. If  a  fettlement  is  good,  a  few  families 
will  fpeedily  make  a  colony  ;  but  if  other  wife,  you 
may  fend  in  mips  full  of  people  every  year,  and  yet 
it  will  come  to  nothing,  if  a  few  pafTengers  coming 
out  from  Britain  threaten  deftruc~tion  to  that  popu- 
lous country,  what  inftant  ruin  nwft  come  upon  the 
fettled  parts  of  New-England,  New- York,  New- 
Jerfey,  and  Pennfylvania,  frpm  whence  many  times 
the  number  remove  every  year  to  the  back  coun- 
tries, and  yet  it  has  not  any  fenfible  eirec"t,  either 
on  the  price  of  land  or  the  number  of  the  people, 
which  continue  to  increafe  notwithstanding.  Ame- 
rica is  certainly  exhibiting  at  this  time,  a  fcene  that 
is  new  in  the  hiflory  of  mankind.  It  increafes  in  a 
proportion  that  no  political  calculations  have  yet 
been  able  to  underftand,  or  lay  down  rules  for. 
The  reafon  of  this  I  take  to  be,  that  when  colonies 
were  fent  out  in  ancient  times,  the  people  and  the 
foil  were  fomewhat  fimilar,  and  improved  by  flow- 
degrees  ;  but  in  America  we  fee  a  wild,  but  a  noble 
foil,  taken  pofleinon  of  by  all  the  power,  wealth, 
and  learning  of  Europe,  which  pufhes  on  its  im- 
provement with  a  rapidity  which  is  inconceivable. 

Another  thing  ought  not  to  be  omitted  :  There 
are  great  numbers  of  people  tl  at  go  from  America 
to  Britain,  fo  that  the  migration  is  not  all  one  way. 
The   people  in  N^w-England    (an  I  :emenl) 

fay,  that  they  have   fent  twice   as  many  p3*pi 
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England,  as  ever  came  out  of  it  to  them.  But 
though  upon  the  whole,  while  this  country  is  but 
yet  fettling,  the  number  coming  out  mould  be 
greater,  yet  there  is  this  difference,  that  they  com- 
monly come  out  poor,  and  return  rich.  This  is 
v  much  to  the  advantage  of  Britain,  if  wealth 
and  an  increafed  value  of  land  be  an  advantage. 
The  truth  is,  even  as  to  numbers,  though  I  do  not 
think  fo  many  people  go  from  America  to  Europe, 
as  come  from  Europe  to  America,  yet  I  am  apt  to 
think,  that  there  is  little  difference  in  the  number 
that  goes  to,  or  comes  from  the  ifland  of  Great 
Britain. 

2.  But  fuppofrng  (what  I  do  not  believe)  that 
inviting  people  over  from  Scotland  to  America,  did 
tend  in  fome  degree  to  depopulate  that  part  of  the 
world,  I  cannot  fee  why  a  man  who  does  fo  mould, 
for  that  reafon,  be  called  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
What  is  it  for  a  man  to  be  a  friend  to  his  country  ? 
Is  it  to  wifn  well  to  the  (tones  and  the  earth,  or  the 
people  that  inhabit  it  ?  Can  he  be  an  enemy  to 
them,  by  pointing  out  to  fuch  of  them  as  are  poor 
or  oppreifed,  where  they  may  have  a  happy  and 
plentiful  provifion,  and  their  pofterity  be  multiplied 
as  the  land  of  the  fea  ?  If  he  is  their  enemy  by  de- 
ceiving them,  the  difcovery  will  foon  be  made,  and 
the  defign  will  be  detefted  ;  or  rather,  indeed,  the 
difcovery  would  have  been  made  long  ago,  as  the 
intercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and  America  has 
been  of  fo  many  years  {landing.  Is  he,  then,  the 
enemy  of  thofe  who  flay  behind  ?  Not  furely  of  the 
multitude  or  common  people,  for  there  will  be  but 
more  room  made  for  them,  and  the  more  eafy  accefs 
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to  a  comfortable  fubhftence.     It  remains,  then,  that 
he  mult  be  the  enemy  of  the  landholders,  who  may 
run  fome  rifk  of  being  obliged  to  lower  their  rents. 
Hut  is  this  a  liberal  way  of  thinking,   to  fay  a  man 
is  an  enemy  to  his  country,  while  he  promotes  the 
happmefs  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  with  a 
fmall  diminution  of  the  intereft  of  an  handful  ?   Al- 
lowing, therefore,  this  argument  all  the   force  that 
it  can  pretend  to,  the  accufation  is  bale  and  fcanda- 
lous,  arifing  from  a  littlenefs  of  mind,  incapable  of 
cheriming  a  generous  love  of  mankind.     I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  is  doing  a  real  fervice  to  my  coun- 
try, when  I   fhew  that   thofe  of  them  who  find  it 
difficult  to  fublid  on   the  foil  in  which  they  were 
born,  may  eafily  tranfpon  themfelves  to  a  foil  and 
climate  vaftly  fuperior  to  that.     Sobriety  and  in- 
duftry  cannot  fail   to  be   attended  by  independence 
and  abundance  ;   neither  is  this  a  matter  that  can  be 
doubted  by  thofe  who  reflect   a  little  on  the  nature 
of  things.     A  country  where  land  is  cheap,  provi- 
fions  in  plenty,  and,   as   a  natural  confequence,  la- 
bour is  dear,  mud   be   favourable  to  the  induftrious 
hufoandman.     His   chief  concern  ought   to  be,   to 
guard   againft   the  temptations  always  attendant  on 
fuch  a  ftate,  viz.  lazinefs  and  intemperance.     I  will 
take  this  opportunity  alfo  to  obferve,   that  fuch  as 
have  a  fmall  independent  fortune  in  Britain,  if  they 
have  a  tafte  for  agriculture,  might  eafily,  in  Ame- 
rica, live  upon  their  efbtes  as  well  as  thofe  iu  Bri- 
tain who  have  a  yearly  revenue  equal  to  their  whole 
flock.     But  this  is  only  in  cafe   a  man  lives  upon 
his  land,  and   eats   the   fruit  of  it.     If  he  expeds 
that  he   may  live  idly  and  magnificently  in  a  city, 
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and  rent  out  his  land  at  a  high  price,  he  will  find 
himfelf  miferably  miitaken.  It  would  be  a  ftrange 
country,  indeed,  if  land  might  be  bought  cheap  and 
rented  dear.  This  is  impoffible  ;  for  by  what  ar- 
guments could  you  periuade  a  man  to  pay  a  high 
rent  for  land,  when,  by  going  a  little  back,  he  may- 
have  the  property  to  himfelf  for  a  fmall  matter. 

But,  after  all,  I  can  never  admit  that  the  happi- 
nefs  of  one  clafs  of  men  depends  upon  the  mifery  of 
another  ;  or  that  it  can  be  any  way  contrary  to  the 
intereit  of  trie  landholders  in  Scotland,  that  a  few 
who  find  themfeives  pinched  in  their  circumftances, 
or  who  have  an'aclive  and  enterprifing  difpofition, 
mould  remove  to  America.  There  are  alwavs 
i  g  motives  to  hinder  a  man's  removal  from  his 
.  and  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  any 
confiderabie  number  will  think  of  fuch  a  meafure, 
unlefs  they  are  really  in  an  oppreffed  (late.  If  this 
is  the  cafe,  from  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  their 
removal  will  be  no  injury  to  any  body,  but  like  a 
ra  of  bees  coming  off  from  a  hive  that  is  too 
full.  If  :t  is  the  cafe  in  particular  places,  from  the 
iron  hand  of  tyranny,  I  fee  no  reafon  to  offer  any 
excufe  for  the  meritorious  act  of  affifting  them  to 
make  their  efcape.  Let  not  people  confine  them- 
feives to  narrow,  felfifh  views.  No  part  of  Europe 
has  received,  or  does  now  receive  a  greater  accefiion 
of  wealth  from  the  American  fettlements,  than 
Great  Britain  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  part  of 
Great  Britain  where  the  rent  of  land  has  rifen 
higher  by  the  fame  means,  than  Scotland.  I  fup- 
pole  every  gentleman  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
C  c  3 
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is  well  pleafcd  to  hear  that  fcveral  thoufand  Pala- 
tines, or  people  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  go  to 
America  every  year  ;  or  that  from  time  to  time, 
fome  one  or  other  who  went  abroad  with  a  lancet 
in  his  pocket,  is  coming  back  with  an  opulent 
eftate  to  fettle  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  or  that  no 
wealthy  American  is  fatisfied  till  he  has  fent  his  fon 
home,  as  they  call  it,  to  fpend  from  two  or  three 
hundreds,  to  as  many  thoufands,  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  education  by  ftudy,  or  end  his  life  by 
gambling.  If  fo,  why  mould  he  grudge  that  fome 
of  his  poorer  countrymen  mould  acquire  a  com- 
fortable fettlcment  there,  though  with  little  prof- 
pect  of  returning,  efpecially  as  it  is  impoiTible  for 
them  to  do  any  thing  for  the  improvement  of  Ame- 
rica, that  will  not  in  the  end  redound  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Great  Britain  ? 

3.  I  have  only  further  to  fay,  that  the  outcry 
le  upon  this  fubjecl  is  as  impolitic  as  it  is  unjuft. 
If  I  wanted  to  people  America  from  Scotland,  I 
,'d  not  think  of  employing  a  more  effectual  way, 
n  exciting  or  hiring  one  or  two  authors,  who  have 
nothing  elfe  to  do,  to  write  againfl  it.  This  would 
neceffarily  make  people  pay  attention  to  the  fub- 
jecl,  and  feek  after  the  information  which  they 
would  otherwife  have  neglecled.  At  the  fame  time, 
as  human  nature  in  general  is  not  very  fond  of  re- 
ilraint,  they  would  perhaps  be  the  more  difpofed 
to  remove,  when  they  found  their  landlords  anxious 
that  they  mould  flay.  I  defire  it  may  be  particu- 
larly obferved,  that  I  have  not  faid  in  any  part  of 
the  above  difcourfe,  nor  do  I  believe  that  there  is 
»ny  hard-heartei;nefs  or  difpofition  to  opprefs  in  the 
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landlords  of  Scotland,  more  than  in  any  other 
country,  nor  more  at  this  time  than  any  former 
period.  The  rile  of  lands  has  been  the  confluence 
of  an  increafe  of  trade  and  wealth,  and  the  difpofi- 
tion  to  go  abroad  in  the  common  people,  at  prefent, 
is  owing  to  the  fame  caufe  that  made  clerks  and 
fupercargoes  go  out  for  thefe  fifty  years  paft,  viz. 
the  hope  of  bettering  their  circumftances.  It  is 
both  unjuft  and  impoffible  to  hinder  them,  if  they 
be  {o  minded  ;  and,  for  the  reafons  given  above,  I 
am  perfuaded  it  will  not  be  the  leail  injury  to  thofe 
of  any  rank  whom  they  leave  behind.  For  my 
own  part,  my  interetl  in  the  matter  is  not  great  ; 
but  fince  Providence  has  fent  me  to  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  fince  fo  much  honour  has  been  done  me, 
as  to  fuppofe  that  my  character  might  be  fome  fe- 
curity  againil  fraud  and  imposition,  1  fhall  certainly 
look  upon  it  as  my  duty,  to  do  every  real  fervice  in 
my  power  to  fuch  of  my  countrymen  i.3  ihall  fall 
in  my  way,  and  (ball  either  defire  or  feem  to  need 
• 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  SCOTS  MAGAZINE. 

Sir,  Ph iladelphia^  May  28.  1771. 

I  Saw  in  your  Magazine  (Appendix  1770)  a  let- 
ter, figned  E.  R.  containing  fome  remarks  upon, 
and  a  fevere  condemnation  of  Dr  Lathrop's  fermon 
at  Bofton,  entitled,  "  Innocent  Blood  crying  for 
Vengeance."  Thefe  remarks  are  introduced  with 
obferving,  that  the  fynod  of  New-York  and  Phila- 
delphia had  written  a  letter,  and  claimed  relation  to 
the  church  of  Scotland  ;  and  then  fays  the  author, 
*  on  reading  of  wThich  I  could  not  help  thinking,  if 
we  may  judge  of  the  American  church  from  the 
fample  here  given,  that  our  church  derives  no  great 
isonour  from  her  weflern  progeny  j  but  I  hope  the 
ftock  is  better  than  the  fample.' 
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Now,   Sir,   as   to   this  author  -  ations   on 

Br  Lathrop's   iermon,  I   {ball   fay  little — becaufe, 

snnot  be  wh  ified  ;   yet,   if  all 

ended  to,  there  is  as  little 

.It  or  glory  over  the  people  of  Bctton, 

public  refentment  againft 

Captain  P I  have  only i* vie* 

{ho:.  Uty  and  igno- 

rance c:  -   nod   of  New-York,  and 

Philadelphia  on  this  cccafion.  Were  the  author  of 
this  ferrnon  even  a  member  of  the  fyncd,  or  any 
wav  connected  with  it,  the  attempt  would  be  im- 
pertinent ;  becaufe  no  church  can  be  fuppofed  an- 
fwerable  for  the  prudence  of  every  particular  perfon 
connected  with  her,  efpecially  the  wifdom  or  prc- 
priety  of  their  publications.  Does  the  church  of 
Scotland  defire  to  be  judged  by  this  rule  ?  I  fuppofe 
not.  Nor  will  I  be  guilty  of  fo  much  injuftice,  as 
to  judge  of  her  by  this  her  friend  and  advocate. 
'  I  hope,'  as  he  lays,  '  the  flock,  is  better  than  the 
f  am  pie  ?  for, 

How  aftoniftiing  mull  be  the  ignorance  of  that 
gentleman  concerning  the  Britim  dominions  in  Ame- 
rica, when  he  luppofes  the  miniilers  of  Bofton  to 
be  a  part  of  the  fyncd  of  New*.  York  and  Philadel- 
phia !  Did  the  iynod's  letter  iiy  any  fuch  thing  ? 
Did  it  not  enumerate  the  provinces  in  which  their 
members  reGde  ?  Did  it  not  inform  the  Public,  that 
it  is  but  leventy  years  (ince  the  firft  preihytery  met 
in  this  country  ?  But  give  me  leave  to  inform  ycur 
correfpondent,  that  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  fince  the  people  of  New-England  eftablimed 
a  ^college   at   Cambridge   near  Boflon  ;    that   their 
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churches  are  upon  the  independent  plan,  and  are,  in 
the  four  New  England  provinces,  above  five  hun- 
dred in  number  ;  whereas  the  whole  fynod  of  New- 
York,  and  Philadelphia  contained,  when  their  letter 
was  written,  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-feven 
members,  and  does  not  now  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  difclaim  connection  with 
the  churches  of  New- England.  They  are  a  moil 
refpeclable  part  of  the  church  of  Chi  ill.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  any  part  of  the  Britifh  empire  is  at  this 
day  equal  to  them  for  real  religion  and  found  mo- 
rals. My  {ingle  purpofe  is  to  teach  your  corre- 
fpondent,  and  your  readers  in  general,  not  to  write 
upon  American  affairs  unlefs  they  uiulerftand  them. 
I  tell  you  nothing  but  truth  when  I  fay,  that  being 
a  Briton,  I  have  often  blufhed  in  company  to  hear 
ftories  narrated  of  the  abfurd  and  ignorant  manner 
in  which  perfons  of  no  inconfiderable  flations  in 
Britain  have  talked  of  things  and  places  in  Ame- 
rica. We  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  frequently  making  mention  of  the 
ijland  of  Pennfylvania  ;  and  of  another  who,  in  the 
Privy  Council,  infilled,  after  contradiction,  on  his 
being  right  in  his  defcription  of  the  ijland  of  Ne\/- 
Jerfey. 

But  what  excels  every  thing  is  the  following 
flory,  which  I  have  been  allured  by  perfons  well 
acquainted  with  it,  was  a  fact. — Some  years  ago  a 
frigate  came  from  England,  with  difpatches  for 
many,  or  moil  of  the  governors  of  provinces  in 
North  America.  The  captain  had  orders  to  go 
firil  to  New  York,  and  from  thence   to   proceed  to 
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Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Penn- 
fylvania,  and  the  Jerfeys.  When  he  arrived  at 
New  York,  he  delivered  his  dilpatches  there,  and 
mentioned  his  orders,  The  governor  told  him,  if 
you  will  give  me  the  letters  for  the  governors  of 
New  Jerfey  and  Pennfylvania,  I  will  undertake  to 
have  them  delivered  in  forty-eight  hours,  but  if 
you  take  the  rout  prefcribed  to  you,  perhaps  they 
will  not  receive  them  in  three  months.  To  which 
the  captain  replied,  I  do  not  care  a  farthing  about 
the  matter  ;  I  will  flick  to  my  inftru£tions. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  moll  obedient, 

humble  fervant, 

X.Y. 


ADDRESS 


TO  THE 


INHABITANTS    OF  JAMAICA, 

and  other  IVest-India  Islands, 


IN   BEHALF  OF  THE 


COLLEGE  OF  NEW-JERSEY. 


Gentlemen, 

IT  is  unneceffary  to  begin  this  addrefs  by  a  la- 
boured encomium  on  learning  in  general,  or  the 
importance  of  public  feminaries  for  the  inftruclion 
of  youth.  Their  ufe  in  every  country,  their  ne- 
ccffity  in  a  new  or  riling  country,  and  particularly 
the  influence  of  fcience  in  giving  a  proper  dire&io* 
and  full  force  to  induftry  or  enterprize,  are  indeed 
fo  manifeft,  that  they  are  either  admitted  by  all,  or 
the  exceptions  are  fo  few  as  to  be  wholly  unworthy 
of  regard. 

In  a  more  private  view,  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation is  little  lefs  evident.     It  promotes  virtue  and 
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happinefs,  as  well  as  arts  and  induftry.  On  this, 
as  on  the  former,  it  is  unneceffary  to  enlarge  ;  only 
fufier  me  to  make  a  remark,  not  quite  fo  common, 
that,  if  there  is  any  juft  comparifon  on  this  fubject, 
the  children  of  perfons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life, 
and  efpecially  of  thofe  who  by  their  own  a&ivity 
and  diligence  rife  to  opulence,  have,  of  all  others, 
the  greateil  need  of  an  early,  prudent,  and  well 
conducted  education.  The  wealth  to  which  they 
are  born,  becomes  often  a  dangerous  temptation, 
and  the  flation  in  which  they  enter  upon  life  re- 
quires fuch  duties,  as  thofe  of  the  nneil  talents  can 
fcarcely  be  fuppofed  capable  of,  unlefs  they  have 
been  improved  and  cultivated  with  the  utmoft  care. 
Experience  mews  the  ufe  of  a  liberal  education  in 
both  thefe  views.  It  is  generally  a  prefervative 
from  vices  of  a  certain  clafs,  by  giving  eafy  accefs 
to  more  refined  pleafures,  and  infpiring  the  mind 
with  an  abhorrence  of  low  riot,  and  contempt  for 
brutal  converfation.  It  is  alfo  of  acknowledged  ne- 
ceffity  to  thofe  who  do  not  wifh  to  live  for  them- 
felves  alone,  but  would  apply  their  talents  to  the 
fervice  of  the  Public  and  the  good  of  mankind. 
Education  is  therefore  of  equal  importance,  in  order 
either  to  enjoy  life  writh  dignity  and  elegance,  or 
employ  it  to  the  benefit  of  fociety  in  offices  of  power 
or  truft. 

But  leaving  thefe  general  topics,  or  rather,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  every  thing  of  this  kind  is  by  in- 
telligent perfons,  efpecially  parents,  both  believed 
and  felt,  I  proceed  to  inform  the  public,  that  it  is 
intended  to  folicit  benefactions  from  the  wealthy 

Vol.  VIII.  Dd 
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find  generous,  in  behalf  of  a  College  of  con fider able 
ftanding,  founded  at  Nafiau-Hall,  in  Princeton,  New- 
erfey.      In   order   to   this   it   is   neceffary  for   me, 
I.  To  fhew  the  great  advantage   it  will   be   to   the 
inhabitants  of  the  Weft  Indies,   to  have  it  in  their 
power   to  fend  their  children  to  approved  places  of 
education   on   the  continent   of  America,  inftead  of 
being   obliged   to  fend  them  over,  for  the  very  ele- 
ments of  fcience,  to  South  or  North  Britain.     2.  To 
point  out  the  fituation  and  advantages  of  the  College 
of  New-Jerfey  in   particular.      And  as  I  was  never 
a  lover  either  of  florid  difcQurfes  or  oftentatious  pro- 
mi  fes,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  handle  thefe  two  points 
with   all   poffible   fimplicity,  and  with  that  referve 
and  decency  which  are  fo  necefTary,  where   compa- 
rison in  fome  refpe&s  cannot  be  avoided. 

On  the  firft  of  thefe  points  let  it  be  obferved, 
That  places  of  education  on  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica are  much  nearer  to  the  Weft  Indies  than  thofe 
in  Great  Britain,  and  yet  fufHciently  diftant  to  re- 
move the  temptation  of  running  home  and  lurking 
in  idlenefs.  This  is  a  circumftance  which,  other 
tilings  being  fuppofed  equal,  is  by  no  means  incon- 
iiderable.  Parents  may  hear  much  oftener  from  and 
of  their  children,  and  may  even  vifit  them,  as  is 
known  to  have  been  the  cafe  here,  with  no  grertt 
iofs  of  time  for  bulinefs,  and  to  the  advantage  of 
their  own  health.  They  may  alio  much  more 
fpeedily  and  certainly  be  informed,  whether  thty 
are  profiting  and  have  juftice  done  them  or  not,  and 
remove  or  continue  them  at  pleafure.  The  diftance' 
indeed  is,  if  I  miftake  not,  well  propoitioned  in  all 
refpecls.     It  is  fuch  as  to  allow  of  the   advantages 
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juft  now  mentioned,  and  yet  fo  great  as  to  favour 
the  behaviour  and  inftruction  of  the  youth.  I  have 
obferved,  in  the  courfe  of  four  years  experience,  that 
thofe  who  came  from  the  greateft  diitance  have,  in 
general,  behaved  with  moll  regularity.  Being  re- 
moved from  their  relations,  it  becomes  neceflary  for 
them  to  fupport  a  character,  as  they  find  themfelves 
treated  by  their  companions,  teachers,  and  indeed 
all  other  perfons,  according  to  their  behaviour. 
This  is  fo  true,  that  if  parents  are  obliged  to  place 
their  children  out  of  their  own  families,  an  hundred 
miles  diftance  is  better  than  twenty,  and  fo  of  every 
other  proportion,  till  we  come  to  the  hurtful  ex- 
treme. 

Let  it  be  further  obferved,  that  the  climate  of  the 
continent  of  North  America  is  certainly  much  more 
healthy  in  itfelf,  and  probably  alfo  more  fuited  to 
the  conftitutions  of  thofe  who  have  been  born  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  Health 
is  the  foundation  of  every  earthly  blefling,  and  ab- 
folutely  neceflary,  both  to  the  receiving  inftruction 
in  youth,  and  being  able  in  riper  years  to  apply  it 
to  its  proper  ufe.  Perental  tendernefs  will  make 
every  one  feel  the  importance  of  this  to  his  own 
children.  And  whether  the  obfervation  itfelf  is  juft 
or  not,  I  leave  to  be  decided  by  the  judgment  of  all 
who  have  been  in  both  countries,  and  the  informa- 
tion they  will  readily  give  to  thofe  who  have  not. 

Having  touched  on  thefe  circumftances,  let  us  try- 
to  make  the  comparifon  as  to  the  fubftance  of  the 
education  itfelf.  Here,  I  am  fenfible,  it  behoves 
me  to  write  with  the  utmoft  circumfpection,  to  avoid 
giving   offence,  and  that  to  fome  this  will  appear, 
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at  firft  fight,  altogether  impofiible.  I  am,  however, 
not  without  the  greateft  hopes,  that  I  ihall  be  able 
fully  to  prove  the  propofition  I  have  laid  down, 
without  giving  any  juft  ground  of  offence  to  perfons 
of  reflection  and  candour.  No  man  can  have  a 
higher  opinion  of,  and  not  many  have  a  more  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  the  means  of  education  at 
prefent  in  Great  Britain,  than  the  author  of  this 
addrefs,  who  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  educated  in  it,  and  fpent  the  greateft 
part  of  his  after-life  in  conftant  intercourfe  and  great 
intimacy  with  the  members  of  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow.  He  therefore  fays  it,  both  with  pleafure 
and  gratitude,  that  any  young  gentleman  who  is 
ftrictly  fober  in  his  behaviour,  and  who  applies  with 
fteadinefs  and  diligence,  has  all  poffible  advantages, 
particularly  in  North  Britain,  with  which  he  is  beii 
acquainted,  for  improving  himfelf  in  clafllc  litera- 
ture, in  every  branch  of  fcience,  and  efpecially  in 
the  juftly  valued  knowledge  of  the  force  and  pro- 
priety of  the  Englifh  language,  and  in  true  tafte  ; 
including  all  that  is  ufually  comprehended  under 
the  general  expreflion  of  the  Belles  Lettres.  Nay, 
further,  he  admits  and  affirms,  that  any  gentleman 
of  fortune,  who  would  give  the  laft  and  higheft  po- 
lrfh  to  the  education  of  a  young  man  of  promifing1 
parts,  would  do  well  to  fend  him,  after  his  princi- 
ples are  fixed,  and  his  judgment  a  little  matured, 
for  a  year  or  two,  to  fome  of  the  univerfities  of 
Great  Britain.  But  notwithstanding  thefe  concef- 
fions,  if  they  may  be  fo  called,  it  is  hoped  it  wTill 
appear,  that  it  would  be  much  more  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Weft  Indies,   to  givG 
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♦heir  children  their  grammar-fchool  and  college  edu- 
cation, at  leatt  to  their  firfl  degree  in  the  arts,  in  an 
American  feminary9  if  conducted  bj  perfons  of 
ability  and  integrity,  than  to  fend  them  to  Great 
Britain  ;  and  that  for  two  important  reafons  :  firfl, 
the  better  to  fecure  their  inflru&ion  ;  and,  fecondly, 
for  the  prefer vation  of  their  morals. 

1.  For  the  greater  fecurity  of  theu?  inftru&ioru 
The  colleges  in  Britain  have  by  no  means  that  for- 
cible  motive  that  we  have,  not  only  to  teach  thofe 
who  are  willing  to  learn,  but  to  fee  that  every  one 
be  obliged  to  fludy,  and  actually  learn,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  capacity.  Thefe  old  foundations  have 
flood  fo.  many  ages,  have  had  their  character  fo 
long  eflablifhed,  and  are  indeed  fo  well  known  to 
be  filled  with  men  of  the  greateft  ability,  that  they 
do  not  fo  much  as  feel  any  injury,  in  point  of  repu- 
tation, from  one  or  more  coming  out  of  college  al- 
moft  as  ignorant  as  they  went  in.  The  truth  is,  I 
do  not  think  they  ought  to  lofe  any  character  by  it. 
Every  one  knows,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  idlenefs 
or  profligacy  of  the  boy,  and  not  the  infufficiency  of 
the  mafter.  When  the  numbers  of  one  clafs  are 
fr->m  an  hundred  to  an  hundred  and  thirty,  or  per- 
haps more,  and  when  they  do  not  live  in  college, 
how  is  it  poflible  the  mailer  can  keep  them  to  their 
private  fludies,  or  even  with  any  certainty  difcern 
whether  they  ftudy  diligently  or  not.  A  good  pro- 
fefTor  is  ealily  and  fpeedily  diftinguiuVd  by  his  own 
performances,  by  the  efleem,  attachment,  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  diligent,  but  very  little,  if  at  all,  hurt 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  negligent.  I  write  thefe 
Dd3 
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things  to  vail  numbers  who  know  them  as  well  as 
I  do ;  and  I  could  eafily  produce  gentlemen  in  Ame- 
rica, who  have  freely  and  generoufly  confefied  them- 
felves  to  be  unhappy  proofs  of  their  truth.  Let  not 
any  body  fay  I  reflect  upon  the  teachers  for  not 
fifing  difcipline  to  oblige  them  to  apply.  The  num- 
bers are  fo  great,  that  to  try  and  judge  every  neglect 
would  take  more  time  than  they  have  for  their 
whole  work.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  it  may 
very  often  happen  that  the  perfons  to  whofe  charge 
boys  in  early  life  are  fent  from  the  Weft  Indies, 
'  either  are  not  themfelves  judges,  or,  from  their  fitu- 
ation  and  bufinefs,  have  few  opportunities  of  know- 
ing whether  they  profit  or  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  young  feminaries  in  Ame- 
rica have  their  character  conftantly  at  flake  for  their 
diligence,  as  one  or  two  untaught  coming  out  from 
us,  affects  us  in  the  moft  fenfible  manner.  As  to 
die  college  of  New-Jerfey  in  particular,  we  have 
feen  the  importance  of  this  in  fo  itrong  a  light,  that 
whereas  before  v/e  had  half.yearlv,  we  now  have 
quarterly  examinations,  carried  on  with  the  utmoft 
ilrictnefs,  when  all  who  are  found  deficient  are  de- 
graded to  the  inferior  clafs.  So  impartially  have 
thefe  trials  been  conducted,  that  nothing  is  more 
ufual  than  for  thofe  who  fufpect  themfelves,  efpe- 
cially  if  their  relations  are  near,  to  pretend  ficknefs 
and  avoid  the  examination,  that  they  may  after- 
wards fall  back  without  the  difhonour  of  a  fenter.ce. 
Further,  all  the  fcholars  with  us,  as  foon  as  they  put 
on  the  gown,  are  obliged  to  lodge  in  college,  and 
muit  of  neceflity  be  in  their  chamber  in  ftudy  hours  ; 
nor  is   it  in   the  leaf!  difficult  to  difcover,  whether 
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they  apply  carefully  or  not.  The  teachers  alfo  live 
in  college,  fo  that  they  have  every  poffible  advan- 
tage, not  only  for  affifting  the  diligent,  but  ftimula- 
ting  the  flothful. 

2.  The  fecond  reafon  for  preferring  an  American 
education  is,   that  their  morals  may  be  more  effec- 
tually preferved.      This,  by  all  virtuous  and  judi- 
cious parents,  will  be  held  a  point  of  the  laft  con- 
fequence.     The  danger  they  run  of  contracting  vi- 
cious habits  by  being  fent  to  Britain,  has  been  often 
complained  of,  and  therefore,   I  fuppofe,  is  matter 
of  experience.     If  fo,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  affign 
the  caufes   of  it,  which  may  be  fafely  mentioned, 
becaufe  they  carry  no  imputation  upon  the  fchools 
or  colleges  to  which  they  are  fent.    They  generally 
are,  and  are  always  fuppofed  to  be  of  great  wealth, 
The  very  name  of  a  Weft  Indian  has  come  to  imply 
in  it  great  opulence.     Now  it  is  well  known  that, 
in  all  the  great  towns  in  Britain,   a  fet  of  profligate 
boys,  and  fometimes  artful,  perfons  farther  advanced 
in  life,  attach  themfelves  to  fuch  as  are  well  fup- 
plied  with   money,  impofe   upon  their  youth   and 
iirnplicity,  gratify  them  in   every  irregular  defire, 
^nd  lead  them  both  into  idienefs  and  vice.     There 
are  alfo,  in  every  considerable   place  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  efpecially  the  principal  cities   where   the 
colleges  are  fixed,  a   conflant  fucceffion  and  variety 
of  intoxicating  diverfions,  fuch  as  balls,   concerts, 
plays,  races,  and  others.     Thefe,  whateve    may  be 
pleaded  for  fome  of  them,  in  a  certain  meafure,  for 
thole   further   advanced,  every  body  muft  acknow- 
ledge  are  highly  pernicious   t"   youth   in   the   full 
ftages  of  their  education.     The  temptation  becomes 
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fo  much  the  Wronger,  and  indeed  almoft  irrefiftible, 
when  an  acquaintance  with  thcfe  things  is  connder- 
ed  as  fafhionable  life,  and  neceffary  to  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  a  man  of  breeding.  Is  it  to  be  fuppo- 
fed  that  young  perfons  of  great  fortune,  when  they 
can  be.  immediate  partakers,  will  wait  with  patience 
for  the  proper  time  when  they  may  be  permitted  to 
view  with  caution  fuch  fcenes  of  diffipation  ?  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  give 
into  them  with  all  the  impetuofity  and  raftmefs  of 
youth  j  and,  when  their  parents  expect  them  to  re- 
turn well  ftored  with  claffic  learning  and  philoso- 
phy, they  may  find  them  only  well  acquainted  with 
the  laws  of  the  turf  or  gaming-table,  and  expert  in 
the  ufe  of  the  reigning  phrafes  of  thofe  honourable 
arts. 

What  provifion  is  made  for  preserving  and  im- 
proving the  morals  of  the  fcholars  with  us,  I  leave 
till  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  conftitution  and  lituation 
of  the  college  of  New-Jerfey.  But  before  I  difmifs 
this'part  of  the  fubjec~t,  I  muft  juft  repeat,  that  the 
two  reafons  I  have  given  againlt  a  Britifh  educatk>n 
do,  and  were  intended  only  to  conclude  againfl  fend- 
ing boys  in  early  life.  At  that  time  they  are  inca- 
pable of  reaping  the  advantages  chiefly  to  be  valued 
in  a  Britifh  education.  Thefe  are,  not  only  he  aring 
and  being  able  to  judge  of  the  public  performances 
of  men  of  letters,  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  and  in 
parliament,  but  being  introduced  to  the  acquaint- 
ance, and  enjoying  the  converfation  of  men  of  emi- 
nence. This  is  a  favour  that  would  not  be  granted 
to  boys,  and,  if  granted,  could  be  of  no  Service,  but 
contributes,  in   the   higheil  degree,  to  the  delight 
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and  inftruction  of  thofe  of  riper  years.  Experience 
feems  greatly  to  confirm  this,  for,  as  many  boys 
have  left  fome  of  the  belt  fchools  in  Britain  with 
little  clamc  knowledge,  though  fupported  at  great 
expence,  fo  thofe  who  received  their  nrft  education 
in  this  country,  and  went  home  to  finifh  it,  have 
feldom  returned  without  great  and  real  improve- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  thefe  arguments  in  behalf  of  Ame- 
rican colleges,  drawn  from  the  inflruction  and  mo- 
rals of  the  youth  who  are  fent  to  them,  I  cannot 
help  mentioning  one  other  which  muft  have  great 
weight  in  a  view  fomewhat  different.  Thefe  col- 
leges mult  necefTarily,  in  time,  produce  a  number  of 
young  men  proper  to  undertake  the  office  of  private 
tutors  in  gentlemens'  families.  There  are  fome 
who  prefer  a  private  to  a  public  education  at  any 
rate,  efpecially  in  the  very  nrft  flages,  and  fome  find 
it  neceffary,  as  not  being  able  to  fupport  the  ex- 
pence  of  fending  their  children  fo  early,  and  keep- 
ing them  fo  long  from  home.  Now  all  who  know 
the  fituation  of  things  in  Britain,  muft  be  fenfible 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  young  men  of  capacity  or 
expectation  to  leave  their  native  country  in  order  to 
undertake  the  inftrucHon  of  gentlemens  children. 
In  this  office  there  is  little  profpecl:  of  increafe  of 
fortune,  to  balance  the  rifk  of  going  to  a  new  and 
dangerous,  or  fuppofed  dangerous  climate.  But 
thofe  who  are  born  and  educated  in  America  will 
not  only  increafe  the  number  of  fuch  teachers,  but 
they  will  have  no  fuch  hideous  apprehenfions  of 
going  to  any  part  of  the  continent  or  iflands.  What- 
ever is  done,  therefore,  to  raife  and  fupport   proper 
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ferainaries  in  America,  will,  in  time,  be  followed 
by  this  great  and  general  benefit,  which  I  have  been 
aflured  is  very  much  needed  in  many  or  mod  of  the 
Well  India  iflands. 

J  will  now  proceed  to  fpeak  a  little  of  the  confti- 
tution  and  advantages  of  the  college  of  New-Jerfey 
in  particular. 

About  twenty-four  years  ago,  feveral  gentlemen 
and  minifters  in  this  province,  by  the  friend  (hip  and 
patronage  of  Jonathan  Belcher,  Efq.  then  Governor, 
obtained  a  very  ample  royal  charter,  incorporating 
them  under  the  title  of  Truftees  of  the  College  of 
New-Jerfey  ;  and  giving  them  the  fame  privileges 
and  powers  that  are  given  to  the  *  two  Engliih 
Univerfities,  or  any  other  Univerfity  or  College  in 
Great  Britain.'  They,  although  only  poffeffed  of 
a  naked  charter,  without  any  public  encourage- 
ment, immediately  began  the  inftitution,  and  very 
foon  after,  by  their  own  activity  and  zeal,  and  the 
benevolence  of  others  who  had  the  higheft  opinion 
of  their  integrity,  raifed  a  noble  building,  called 
Naffau-Hall,  at  Princeton,  New-Jerfey.  This  they 
chofe  to  do,  though  it  wafted  their  capital,  as  their 
great  intention  was  to  make  effectual  provifion,  not 
only  for  the  careful  inftruction,  but  for  the  regular 
government  of  the  youth.  There  all  the  fcholars 
are  lodged,  and  alfo  boarded,  except  when  they  have 
cxprefs  licenfe  to  board  out,  in  the  preudent's  houfe 
or  elfewhere. 

The  regular  courfe  of  inftruction  is  in  four  clalTes, 
exactly  after  the  manner,  and  bearing  the  names  of 
the  claries  in  the  Englifh  univerfities  :  Frefhman, 
Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior.      In  the  firil  year 
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they  read  Latin  and  Greek,  with  the  Roman  and 
Grecian  antiquities,  and  rhetoric.  In  the  fecond, 
continuing  the  ftudy  of  the  languages,  they  learn  a 
complete  fyflem  of  geography,  with  the  ufe  of  the 
globes,  the  firit  principles  of  philofophy,  and  the 
elements  of  mathematical  knowledge.  The  third, 
though  the  languages  are  not  wholly  omitted,  is 
chiefly  employed  in  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
fophy. And  the  fenior  year  is  employed  in  read- 
ing the  higher  daffies,  proceeding  in  the  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philofophy,  and  going  through 
a  courfe  of  moral  philofophy.  In  addition  to  thefe, 
the  Prefident  gives  lectures  to  the  juniors  and  fe- 
niors,  which  confequently  every  ftudent  hears  twice 
over  in  his  courfe,  firft  upon  chronology  and  hifto- 
ry,  and  afterwards  upon  composition  and  criticifm. 
He  has  alfo  taught  the  French  language  laft  winter, 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  taught  to  thofe  who  de- 
fire  to  learn  it. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  their  ftudies,  the 
three  younger  clanes,  two  every  evening  formerly, 
and  now  three,  becaufe  of  their  increafed  number, 
pronounce  an  oration  on  a  ftage  erected  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  hall,  immediately  after  prayers,  that 
they  may  learn,  by  early  habit,  prefence  of  mind, 
and  proper  pronunciation  and  gefture,  in  public 
fpeaking.  This  excellent  practice,  which  has  been 
kept  up  almolt  from  the  firft  foundation  of  the  col- 
lege, has  had  the  moft  admirable  effects.  The  fe- 
nior fcholars,  every  five  or  fix  weeks,  pronounce 
orations  of  their  own  competition,  to  which  all  per- 
sons of  any  note  in  the  neighbourhood  are  invited 
or  admitted. 
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The  college  is  now  furnifhed  with  all  the  mod 
important  helps  to  inftru&ion.  The  library  con- 
tains a  very  large  collection  of  valuable  books. 
The  leflfons  of  aftronomy  are  given  upon  the  orrery 
lately  invented  and  constructed  by  David  Ritten- 
houfe,  Efq.  which  is  reckoned,  by  the  beft  judges, 
the  moft  excellent  in  its  kind  of  any  ever  yet  pro- 
duced ;  and  when  what  is  commiflioned,  and  now 
upon  "its  way,  is  added  to  what  the  college  already 
poflefTes,  the  apparatus  for  mathematics  and  natural 
philofphy  will  be  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  on 
the  continent. 

As  we  have  never  yet  been  obliged  to  omit  or 
alter  it  for  want  of  fcholars,  there  is  a  fixed  annual 
commencement  on  the  laft  Wednefday  of  Septem- 
ber, when,  after  a  variety  of  public  exercifes,  al- 
ways attended  by  a  vail  concourfe  of  the  politeft 
company  from  the  different  parts  of  this  province, 
and  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the 
fludents  whofe  fenior  year  is  expiring,  are  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  ;  the  Batchelors 
of  three  years  {landing,  to  the  degrees  of  Matters  ; 
and  fuch  other  higher  degrees  granted,  as  are  either 
regularly  claimed,  or  the  Truftees  think  fit  to  be- 
flow  upon  thofe  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
by  their  literary  productions,  or  their  appearances 
in  public  life. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  commencement  lad 
year,  there  was,  and  it  will  be  continued  every 
year  hereafter,  a  public  exhibition,  and  voluntary 
contention  for  prizes,  open  for  every  member  of 
college.  Thefe  were  rirlt,  fecond,  and  third  prizes, 
on  each  of  the  following  fubjecls  : — 1.  Heading  the 
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Englifti  language  with  propriety  and  grace,  and  be- 
ing able  to  anfwer  all  queftions  on  its  orthography 
and  grammar.  2.  Reading  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  in  the  fame  manner,  with  particular  at- 
tention to  true  quantity.  3.  Speaking  Latin.  4. 
Latin  verfions.  5.  Pronouncing  Englifti  orations. 
The  preference  was  determined  by  ballot,  and  all 
prefent  permitted  to  vote,  who  were  graduates  of 
this  or  any  other  college. 

As  to  the  government  of  the  college,  no  correc- 
tion by  (tripes  is  permitted.  Such  as  cannot  be 
governed  by  reafon,  and  the  principles  of  honour 
and  ftiame,  are  reckoned  unfit  for  relidence  in  a 
college.  The  collegiate  cenfures  are  :  1.  Private 
admonition  by  the  prefident,  profeftbr,  or  tutor. 
2.  Before  the  faculty.  3.  Before  the  whole  clafs 
to  which  the  offender  belongs.  4.  And  the  laft 
and  higheft,  before  all  the  members  of  college  af- 
fembled  in  the  hall.  And,  to  preferve  the  weight 
and  dignity  of  thefe  cenfures,  it  has  been  an  efta- 
blifhed  practice,'  that  the  laft  or  higheft  cenfure, 
viz.  public  admonition,  {hall  never  be  repeated  upon 
the  fame  perfon.  If  it  has  been  thought  neceftary 
to  inflict  it  upon  any  one,  and  if  this  does  not  pre- 
ferve him  from  falling  into  fuch  grofs  irregularities 
a  fecond  time,  it  is  underftood  that  expulfion  is  im- 
mediately to  follow. 

Through  the  narrownefs  of  the  funds,  the  go- 
vernment and  inftru&ion  has  hitherto  been  carried 
on  by  a  prefident  and  three  tutors.  At  laft  com- 
mencement, the  truftees  chofe  a  profeflor  of  mathe- 
matics ;   and  intend,  as  their  funds   are  raifed,  to 
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have  a  greater  number  of  profeflorfhips,  and  carry 
their  plan  to  as  great  perfection  as  poflible. 

The  above  relates  wholly  to  what  is  properly  the 
college  ;  but  there  is  alfo  at  the  fame  place,  efta- 
blifhed  under  the  particular  direction  and  patronage 
of  the  prefident,  a  grammar- fchool,  where  boys  are 
inftructed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  with 
the  utmoft  care,  and  on  the  plan  of  the  moft  ap- 
proved teachers  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  now  fo  - 
large  as  to  have  two  matters  for  the  languages,  and 
one  for  writing  and  arithmetic  ;  and  as  fome  are 
fent  with  a  defign  only  to  learn  the  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French  languages,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
the  practical  branches  of  the  mathematics,  without 
going  through  a  full  college  courfe,  fuch  fcholars 
are  permitted  to  attend  the  inftruction  of  the  clafles 
in  whatever  coincides  with  their  plan.  It  is  alfo 
now  refolved,  at  the  requeft  of  feveral  gentlemen, 
to  have  an  Englifh  mailer  after  next  vacation,  for 
teaching  the  Englifh  language  regularly  and  gram- 
matically, and  for  perfecting  by  Englifh  exercifes 
thofe  whofe  previous  inftruction  may  have  been  de- 
fective or  erroneous. 

I  have  thus  laid  before  the  Public  a  concife  ac- 
count of  the  conftitution  of  the  college  of  New- 
Jerfey,  and  muft  now  earneftly  recommend  it  to 
the  afliftance  and  patronage  of  men  of  liberal  and 
ingenuous  minds.  I  am  fenfible  that  nothing  is 
more  difficult,  than  to  write  in  behalf  of  what  the 
writer  himfelf  has  fo  great  a  part  in  conducting,  fo 
as  neither  to  fail  in  doing  juitice  to  the  fubject,  nor 
exceed  in  improper  or  arrogant  profeflions.  And 
yet  to  employ  others  to  write  for  us,  who  may  have 
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.Come  pretence,  as  indifferent  perfons,  to  embellifh 
our  characters,  is  liable  to  flill  greater  fufpicion. 
The  very  belt  fecurity  one  can  give  to  the  Public 
for  decency  and  truth,  is  to  write  openly  in  his  own 
perfon,  that  he  may  be  under  a  neceffity  to  anfwer 
for  it,  if  it  is  liable  to  challenge. 

This  is  the  method  I  have  determined  to  follow  ; 
and  that  1  maynei'1"^  'offend  the  delicacy  of  my 
friends,  nor  provoke  the  reientment  of  my  enemies, 
I  will  endeavour  humbly  to  recommend  this  college 
to  the  attention  and  efteem  of  men  of  penetration 
and  candour,  chiefly  from  fuch  circumflances  as  have 
little  or  no  relation  to  the  perfonal  characters  of 
thofe  now  employed,  but  are  effential  to  its  fituation 
and  conflitution,  and  therefore  mufl  be  fuppofed  to 
have  not  only  the  moft  powerful,  but  the  moll  1  ail- 
ing effect.  The  circumflances  to  which  I  would 
intreat  the  attention  of  impartial  perfons,  are  the 
following. 

1.  The  college  of  New-Jerfey  is  altogether  in- 
dependent. It  hath  received  no  favour  frora  go- 
vernment but  the  charter,  by  the  particular  friend- 
ihip  of  a  perfon  now  deceafed.  It  owes  nothing 
but  to  the  benefactions  of  a  Public  fo  diffufive,  that 
it  cannot  produce  particular  dependence,  or  operate 
by  partial  influence.  From  this  circumftance  it 
mufl  be  free  from  two  great  evils,  and  derive  the 
like  number  of  folid  advantages.  There  is  no  fear 
of  being  obliged  to  chufe  teachers  upon  miniflerial 
recommendation,  or  in  compliance  with  the  over- 
bearing weight  of  family  intereft.  On  the  contra- 
ry, the  truflees  are  naturally  led,  and  in  a  manner 
forced,  to  found  their  choice  upon  the  characters  o£ 
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the  perfons,  and  the  hope  of  public  approbation. 
At  the  fame  time,  thofe  concerned  in  the  iaftruclion 
and  government  of  the  college,  are  as  far  removed 
as  the  Hate  of  human  nature  will  admit,  from  any 
temptation  to  a  fawning,  cringing  fpirit,  and  mean 
fervility,  in  the  hope  of  court-  favour  or  promotion. 
In  confequence  of  this  h  may  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, and  we  find  by  experience,  that  hitherto  in 
facl:  the  fpirit  of  liberty  has  breathed  high  and 
ftrong  in  all  the  members.  I  would  not  be  under- 
ftood  to  fay,  that  a  feminary  of  learning  ought  to 
enter  deeply  into  political  contention,  far  lefs  would 
I  meanly  court  favour,  by  profefling  myfelf  a  vio- 
lent partifan  in  any  prefent  difputes.  But  furely  a 
conftitution  which  naturally  tends  to  produce  a  fpi- 
rit of  liberty  and  independence,  even  though  this 
mould  fometimes  need  to  be  reined  in  by  prudence 
and  moderation,  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  dead 
and  vapid  ftate  of  one  whofe  very  exiftence  depends 
upon  the  nod  of  thofe  in  power.  Another  great 
advantage  arifing  from  this,  is  the  obligation  we 
are  under  to  recommend  ourfelves,  by  diligence  and 
fidelity,  to  the  Public.  Having  no  particular  prop 
to  lean  to  on  one  fide,  we  are  obliged  to  (land  up- 
right and  firm  by  leaning  equally  on  all.  We  are 
fo  far  from  having  our  fund  fo  complete  as  of  itfelf 
to  fupport  the  nec^fTary  expence,  that  the  greater 
part  of  our  annual  income  arifes  from  the  payments 
of  the  fcholars,  which  we  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude have  been,  for  thefe  feveral  years,  continually 
increafing. 

2.  This  leads  me  to  obferve,  that  it  ought  to  be 
ao  inconfiderable  recommendation  of  this  college  to 
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thofe  at  a  diftance,  that  it  has  the  efteem  and  ap- 
probation of  thofe  who  are  neareft  it  and  know  it 
beft.  The  number  of  under-graduates,  or  proper 
members  of  college,  is  near  four  times  that  of  any 
college  on  the  continent  to  the  fouthward  of  New- 
England,  and  probably  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
reft  put  together.  This,  we  are  at  liberty  to  affirm, 
has  in  no  degree  arifen  from  pompous  descriptions, 
or  repeated  recommendations  in  the  public  papers. 
We  do  not  mean  to  blame  the  laudable  attempts  of 
others  to  do  themfelves  juftice.  We  have  been  of- 
ten found  fault  with,  and  perhaps  are  to  blame  for 
neglect  in  this  particular.  It  is  only  mentioned  to 
give  full  force  to  the  argument  juft  now  ufed,  and 
the  fact  is  certainly  true.  I  do  not  remember  that 
the  name  of  the  college  of  New-Jerfey  has  been 
above  once  or  twice  mentioned  in  the  newfpapers 
for  three  years,  except  in  a  bare  recital  of  the  a&s 
of  the  annual  commencements.  The  prefent  ad- 
drefs  arifes  from  necefllty,  not  choice  -,  for  had  not 
a  more  private  application  been  found  impracticable* 
the  prefs  had  probably  never  been  employed. 

3.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  on  this  fub- 
jecl:,  that  the  great  utility  of  this  feminary  has  been 
felt  over  an  exteniive  country.  Many  of  the  cler- 
gy, epifcopal  and  prefbyterian,  in  the  different  colo- 
nies, received  their  education  here,  whofe  exemplary 
behaviour  and  other  merit  we  fufFer  to  fpeak  for 
themfelves.  We  are  alio  willing  that  the  Public 
ihould  attend  to  the  characters  and  appearance  of 
thofe  gentlemen  in  the  law  and  medical  depart- 
ments, who  were  brought  up  at  NafTau-Hall,  and 
E  e3 
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are  now  in  the  cities  of  New-York  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  different  parts  of  the  continent  or  iflands. 
Two  at  leaft  of  the  profeflbrs  of  the  juftly  celebra- 
led  medical  fchool  lately  founded  in  Philadelphia, 
and  perhaps  the  grcateft  number  of  their  pupils,  re- 
ceived their  instruction  here.  We  are  not  afraid, 
but  even  wifh  that  our  claim  mould  be  decided  by 
the  conduct  of  thofe  in  general  who  have  come  out 
from  us,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  conclusive  argu- 
ments ;  for  **  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits."  It  is, 
at  the  fame  time,  an  argument  of  the  moft  fair  and 
rous  kind,  for  it  is  left  to  be  determined  by 
mankind  at  their  leifure,  and  if  the  appeal  be  not 
in  our  favour,  it  mull  be  unfpeakably  injurious. 

4.  The  place  where  the  college  is  built  is  mod 
happily  chofen  for  the  health,  the  ftudies,  and  the 
morals  of  the  fcholars.  All  thefe  were  particularly 
attended  to  when  the  fpot  was  pitched  upoo.  Prince- 
ton is  on  a  rifing  ground,  from  whence  there  is  an 
eafy  gradual  defcent  for  many  miles  on  all  quarters, 
except  the  north  and  north-weft,  from  whence,  at 
the  distance  of  one  mile,  it  is  fheltered  by  a  range 
of  hills  covered  with  woods.  It  has  a  moft  beauti- 
ful appearance,  and  in  fact  has  been  found  one  of 
the  healthieft  places,  as  it  is  fituated  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  moft  healthful  countries  on  the  whole 
continent.  It  is  upon  the  great  poft  road,  almoft 
equally  diftant  ficrn  New- York  and  Philadelphia, 
fo  as  to  be  a  centre  of  intelligence,  and  have  an  eafy 
conveyance  of  every  thing  necelTary,  and  yet  to  be 
wholly  free  from  the  many  temptations  in  every 
great  city,  bcth  to  the  neglect  of  ftudy  and  the 
practice  of  vice.     The  truth  is,  it  is  to  this  happy 
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circumftance,  fo  wifely  attended  to  by  the  firft 
truftees,  that  we  owe  our  being  enabled  to  keep  up 
the  difcipline  of  the  college  with  fo  great  regula- 
rity, and  fo  little  difficulty.  We  do  not  wifh  to 
take  any  honour  in  this  refpect  to  ourfelves.  Doubt- 
lefs  the  matters  of  every  college  will  do  their  belt  in 
this  refpect.  But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  thofe 
who  are  in  great  cities,  to  keep  the  difcipline  with 
equal  ftrictnefs,  where  boys  have  fo  many  tempta- 
tions to  do  evil,  and  can  fo  eafily  and  effectually 
conceal  it  after  it  is  done.  With  us,  they  live  all 
in  college,  under  the  infpeclion  of  their  mailers  ; 
and  the  village  is  fo  fmall,  that  any  irregularity  is 
immediately  and  certainly  difcovered,  and  therefore 
eafily  corrected. 

It  has  fometirnes  happened,  through  rivalfhip  or 
malice,  that  our  difcipline  has  been  cenfured  as  too 
fevere  and  rigorous.  This  reproach  I  always  hear, 
not  with  patience  only,  but  with  pleafure.  In  the 
mouth  of  an  adverfary,  it  is  a  clear  confeflion  that 
the  government  is  ftrict  and  regular.  While  we 
avail  ourfelves  of  this,  we  prove  that  the  accufation 
of  oppreflive  rigour  is  wholly  without  foundation, 
from  the  number  of  fcholars,  and  the  infrequency 
of  public  cenfures,  but  above  all  from  the  warm, 
and  almoft  enthufiaftic  attachment  of  thofe  who 
have  finifhed  their  courfe.  Could  their  efteem  and 
friendfhip  be  expected  in  return  for  an  auflere  and 
rigorous  confinement,  out  of  which  they  had  efcaped 
as  birds  out  of  the  fnare  of  the  fowler  ?  We  admit 
that  it  is  infupportable  to  the  idle  and  profligate  ; 
for  either  they  will  not  bear  with  us,  or  we  will 
not  bear  with  them  j  but  from  thofe  who  have  ap- 
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plied  to  their  ftudies,  and  reached  the  honours  of 
college,  we  have,  almoft  without  exception,  found 
the  moil  fincere,  active,  and  zealous  friendfhip. 

5.  This  college  was  founded,  and  hath  been  con- 
ducted upon  the  moil  catholic  principles.  The 
charter  recites  as  one  of  its  grounds,  "  That  every 
religious  denomination  may  have  free  and  equal 
liberty  and  advantage  of  education  in  the  faid  col- 
lege, any  different  fentiments  in  religion  notwith- 
standing." Accordingly  there  are  now,  and  have 
been  from  the  beginning,  fcholars  of  various  deno- 
minations from  the  mod  diflant  colonies,  as  well  as 
Weft- India  iflands  ;  and  they  mufl  neceffarily  con- 
fefs,  that  they  never  rriet  with  the  leafl  uneafinefs 
or  difrefpe£l  on  this  account.  Our  great  advantage 
on  this  fubjeft,  is  the  harmony  of  the  board  of 
trufiees,  and  the  perfect  union  in  fentiment  among 
all  the  teachers,  both  with  the  truftees  and  with  one 
another*  "OnJ;his  account,  there  is  neither  inclina- 
tion nor  occafion  to  meddle  with  any  controverfy 
whatever.  The  author  of  this  addrefs  confeffes, 
that  he  was  long  accuftomed  to  the  order  and  dig- 
nity of  an  eftabli  fried  church,  but  a  church  which 
hath  no  contempt  or  deteftation  of  thofe  who  are 
differently  organized.  And  as  he  hath  ever  been  in 
that  church  an  oppofer  of  lordly  domination  and  fa- 
cerdotal  tyranny,  fo  he  is  a  paflionate  admirer  of 
the  equal  and  impartial  fupport  of  every  religious 
denomination  which  prevails  in  the  northern  colo- 
nies, and  is  perfect  in  Pennfylvania  and  the  Jerfeys, 
to  the  unfpeakable  advantage  of  thofe  happy  and 
well-conflituted  governments. 

With  refpect  to  the  college  of  New- Jerfey,  every 
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•ueftion  about  forms  of  church  government  is  fo  en- 
tirely excluded,  that  though  I  have  feen  one  fet  of 
fchoiars  begin.and  finifti  their  courfe,  if  they  know 
nothing  more  of  religious  controverfy  than  what 
they  learned  here,  they  have  that  fcience  whol- 
ly to  begin.  This  is  altogether  owing  to  the 
union  of  fentiment  mentioned  above  ;  for  if  you 
place,  as  teachers  in  a  college,  perfons  of  repugnant 
religious  principles,  they  mud  have  more  wifdom 
and  felf-denial  than  ufually  fall  to  the  lot  of  huma- 
nity, if  the  whole  fociety  is  not  divided  into  par- 
ties, and  marmailed  under  names,  if  the  changes  are 
not  frequent,  and  when  they  take  place,  they  will 
be  as  well  known  as  any  event  that  can  happen  in 
fuch  a  fociety.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  fo  little 
occaiion  with  us  to  canvafs  this  matter  at  all,  that, 
though  no  doubt  accident  mufl  difcover  it  as  to  the 
greatefl  number,  yet  fome  have  left  the  college  as 
to  whom  I  'am  wholly  unctrtain,  at  this  hour,  to 
what  denomination  they  belong.  It  has  been,  and 
mall  be  our  care,  to  ufe  every  mean  in  our  power 
to  make  them  good  men  and  good  fchoiars  ;  and  if 
this  is  the  cafe,  I  {hall  hear  of  their  future  charac- 
ter and  ufefulnefs  with  unfeigned  fatisfaclion,  under 
every  name  by  which  a  real  Protenant  can  be  di- 
ftiuguiftied. 

Having  already  experienced  the  generofity  of  the 
Public  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  America, 
I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  iflands 
will  not  refufe  their  affiftance,  according  to  their 
abilities,  in  order  to  carry  this  feminary  to  a  far 
greater  degree  of  perfection  than  any  to  which  it 
has  yet  arrived.    The  exprefs  purpofe  to  which  the 
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benefactions  now  requeued  will  be  applied,  is  the 
eftablifhment  of  new  profeflbrfhips,  which  will  ren- 
der the  inftitution  not  only  more  complete  in  itfelf, 
but  lefs  burdenfome  to  thofe  who  have  undertaken 
the  important  truft.  The  whole  branches  of  ma- 
thematics and  natural  philofophy  are  now  taught  by 
one  profelTor  ;  and  the  prefident  is  obliged  to  teach 
divinity  and  moral  philofophy,  as  well  as  chronolo- 
gy, hiftory,  and  ihetoric,  befides  the  fuperintendance 
and  government  of  the  whole.  The  fhort  lives  of 
the  former  prefidents  have  been  by  many  attributed 
to  their  excemVe  labours  ;  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  an  argument  with  the  humane  and  generous,  to 
lend  their  help  in  promoting  fo  noble  a  defign. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  mod  obedient, 

h  amble  Servant, 

b'ajfau  Hall,  at  Princeton,  Ncw-Jerfcy,~\ 
March  11,  177 2t  3 

John  Witherspoon. 
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Proper  Forms  of  Donations  to  the  College  by  Will. 

Of  Chattels  PerfonaL 

Item,  I,  A.  B.  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  the 
fum  of  unto  the  Tru/lees  of  the  College 

of  New-Jerfey,  coirmionly  called , NaJJau- Ha  11 ',  the 
fame  to  be  paid  within  months   next  after 

my  deceafe  ;   and  to  be  applied  to  the  ufes  and  pur- 
pofes  of  the  faid  College. 

Of  Real  Eflates. 

I,  A.  B.  do  give  and  devife  unto  the  Tru/lees  of 
the  College  of  New- J  erf ey^  commonly  called  Najfau- 
Hall,  and  to  their  fucceffors  for  ever,  all  that  cer- 
tain mefTuage  and  tract  of  land,  &.c. 


END  OT  VOL.  VIII. 
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